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solely because he wanted the beauty, friendliness and livability 
that are inherent in wood as in no other material used for build- 
ing purposes. 

Does this suggest anything to lumbermen—or to put it bluntly, 
are lumbermen always and invariably the best friends to their 
own product? Perhaps the fact that a dry goods merchant out in 
a great lumber producing state has set this splendid example may 
have an influence in making lumbermen a little more loyal to their 
own product, and in leading others to the conviction that wood is 
“the ideal material for ideal homes.” 





Painting Lumber’s Future in Dark Colors 


EARING the title, “A Critical Problem,” the following 
newspaper release has been received from the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University: 


With 150,000,000 population in 24 years and 200,000,000 in 74 
years will come big problems in supplying wood for our needs. 
Rapid advances will have to be made in the economical pro- 
duction and use of all forest products, if the requirements are 
met in 24 years. Nothing short of a miracle can supply the 
demand in 74 years when our population will have increased 
nearly 100 percent. 


Most of our virgin timber will have been cut in 24 years. 
All of it will have disaappeared long before we reach the 
200,000,000 mark in population and big timber trees will have 
entirely vanished from our available commercial forests. 

The increase in population alone would bring a demand upon 
our wood resources that could not be supplied if all our forests 
were under the best possible management. But our productive 
forests are rapidly decreasing. Waste timber areas are in- 
creasing. We are likely to have in 1950 an area of idle land 
larger than the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 

There is no more land for forests. The forest land area is 
now about as large as it ever will be. The need for farms to 
take care of larger populations will probably prevent any con- 
siderable increase in forest land. It is estimated that our 
demands for wood will have increased at least 45 percent by 
1950. But the total annual production of our forest land as 
it stands today, if it were under intensive forest management, 
which it is not, would exceed our present yearly drain upon 
the forest by only 12 percent. This means the demand in 1950 
can not anywhere nearly be satisfied and that if all our forest 
land were producing the highest possible yield our per capita 
consumption in 24 years must be reduced at least 28 percent 
and in 75 years 46 percent. Where is the forest land coming 
from to raise the timber and where is the timber? Both 
ought to be in sight right now but they are not. And how 
is the individual going to get along with from 25 percent to 
50 percent (actually a much larger percentage) less wood for 
furniture, paper, building, and the 5,000 uses for which it is 
employed? The supply of wood is a critical problem industrially 
and socially. 


If the foregoing were a faithful picture of forestry and the lum- 


ber supply situation, the outlook for the lumber industry would ~ 


be dark indeed. Nobody in these days looks to miracles as a 
means of solving industrial problems, and if “nothing short of a 
miracle” can supply the lumber requirements of the country in 
74 years, the situation is hardly such as to warrant the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 over a period of 5 years to extend the use of 
wood. One may inquire what significance, in the long run, has 
the fact that in 24 years most of the virgin timber will be cut? 
Eventually, as everybody knows, the virgin supply will be exhausted, 
and the lumber industry and the wood users of the country must 
look to new growth. But if owing to the increase in population 
the demand upon forest resources will become greater than “all 
our forests under the best possible management” can supply, the 
outlook appears hopeless. But that is not all: “There is no more 
land for forests; the forest land area is now about as large as 
it ever will be; the need for farms to take care of larger populations 
will probably prevent any considerable increase in forest land.” 
There is much more to the same effect, and it constitutes so dark 
a picture as to require no emphasis by repetition. It is such a 
picture as will gladden the hearts of those who hail the decline of 
lumber as their opportunity; but it must sadden those who have 
had faith in the perpetuity of the lumber industry. Somehow, the 
opinion has got abroad that “marginal” agricultural lands are being 
abandoned to timber growth. It has been thought this was espe- 
cially true of the older eastern States, including New York. Re- 





cently, in an address before the Joint Legislative Committee of 
that State, Nelson C. Brown, of the New York State College of 
Forestry, said: “New York is a great agricultural State and at 
the very gateways of our teeming cities our farm lands have been 
abandoned at the rate of 100,000 acres per annum from 1880 to 
1890, and since that time the rate of abandonment has been about 
260,000 acres per annum.” Mr. Brown said that, though tree plant- 
ing on these lands is a relatively simple and inexpensive proposition, 
at the present rate of planting it would take 167 years to put to 
work at tree growing these idle or slacker areas. It is known 
that in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and other forest land States 
the situation is similar to that in New York; there are millions 
of acres of land both more suitable and more readily available for 
tree growing than for any other purpose. In most of these States 
there are forward-looking owners of such lands who see oppor- 
tunities for operating forest industries on a sustained yield basis 
and for tree growing as a commercial undertaking. 

Lumbermen for years have noted with alarm the decreasing per 
capita consumption of lumber. They have become convinced that 
lumber’s loss of prestige has been due to faulty merchandising 
and to propaganda calculated to create the impression that the 
supply is dwindling and must soon be exhausted. They have, there- 
fore, sought to show that luniber is still plentiful and relatively 
cheap; that better methods of manufacture and closer utilization 
serve to increase and extend the existing timber resources of the 
country. Without at all understating the magnitude of the problem 
of perpetuating the timber resources of the United Sates, insuring 
the perpetuity of the lumber industry on a scale adequate to the 
country’s needs and making available to the people an abundance 
of wood, it may be ventured that the outlook is by no means so 
dark as it has been painted. It had been thought that the time 
had arrived when encouragement might be found in the many 
organized activities, within the lumber industry and without it, 
in behalf of forestry, utilization and preservation; and that the 
most effective means of forwarding the real and permanent in- 
terests of the cause of lumber and forestry is by showing that such 
activities are feasible and not futile. 





Lumber Industry’s Outlook for the Year 


§ A PART of and inseparable from the desire to know the 
A net results of the last year’s business is the wish to know 
what the next year’s business will be. Year-end inventory 
and year-opening forecasts are of one piece. Construction and other 
industries that provide the major market for lumber have been 
active for at least two years, and if the lumber industry has not 
prospered during that period an explanation is to be looked for 
within the lumber industry itself. The fact that lumbermen are 
inclined to be somewhat pessimistic regarding the outlook for their 
product probably finds its explanation, not in the lack of activity 
in the lumber consuming fields, but in the lack of profits in the 
sale of lumber. 

If boasting is ever justifiable on the part of a nation as a whole, 
the people of the United States may be excused for a feeling of 
complacency, at least, at the present time. Substantially every 
factor in the current business situation indicates continued pros- 
perity, with special emphasis upon the idea of continuity. That 
is to say all of the various factors that contributed to the general 
prosperity of 1926 and 1927 are still effectively functioning and 
there is every reason to believe that they will continue to operate 
as potently in 1928 to make the coming twelve months as prosperous 
as the recent twenty-four have been. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, pages 38 and 39, 
appeared a carefully prepared analysis of conditions and a forecast 
for building in 1928 based upon it. That analysis showed that 
construction in 1928 will be as active as in 1927, substantially. The 
actual needs of the positively known increased population, together 
with inevitable replacements and betterments, demand a volume 
of construction equal to that of 1927. A fact to be emphasized here 
is that these needs are normal, that they exist now and will con- 
tinue to exist so long as the current rate of population increase 
and the prevalent standards of living are maintained in the United 
States. Neither 1926 nor 1927 was a boom year, and to predict 


for 1928 a volume of building equal to that of 1927 is merely to 
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say that the coming year will be a normal, though a new normal, 


year for construction. 


On another page of this paper will be found a forecast in some 
respects similar to that of last week and corroborative in all im- 
An especially significant and en- 
couraging feature of both forecasts is the large volume of dwelling 
While building of every classification 
requires wood in some amount, the smaller dwellings, particularly 
those of frame, which comprise the major number of this classi- 
fication, make the heavier demands upon the lumber industry. Large 
volume of this type of construction indicates also a wide distribu- 
tion of demand. While it is commonly assumed that the detached 
dwelling is especially favored in the smaller towns, villages and 
rural communities, note must be taken of the tremendous decentral- 


portant details of the former. 


construction indicated. 


ization of population in the industrial centers. 


Coincident with 


the increase in construction and use of multi-family residences in 


cities is a corresponding movement of population from cities to 
suburbs.. Persons by the thousands, employéd in cities, are making 
their homes in detached dwellings in the suburbs. 

Not only do conditions in the lumber consuming industries hold 
definite promise and encouragement for lumbermen, but within the 
industry itself there are movements and the development of policies 
that ought to enhance the prestige of wood as a building material 
at the same time that they bring to producers and distributors of 
lumber more satisfactory returns. 
favoring tremendous consumption of lumber during the coming 
year, it remains only for the lumber industry to supply that demand 
with satisfaction to wood users and profit to itself. 


With fundamental conditions 
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Production Billion Feet Under 1926 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 12.—The lumber 
production for 1927 of the organized portion 
of the American lumber industry was 14,279,- 
520,478 feet, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association announced today. This 
amount compares with 15,266,935,764 feet pro- 
duced by about 5 percent fewer reporting mills 
in 1927 than in 1926. Total shipments fell 
slightly under the production, and sales were 
14,184,528,898 feet, not including production 
used locally which probably exceeded 3 percent 
or over 400,000,000 feet. Experience shows 
that the lumber produced by the mills affiliated 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation through the various regional associa- 
tions amounts to about 40 percent of the whole 
output. Applying this percentage, the total 
lumber production for 1927 was approximately 
35,000,000,000 feet, as compared with 36,936,- 
000,000 feet for 1926, and 44,509,000,000 feet 
for 1999, the record year. 


Week’s Lumber Movement Shows Gain 
[Special telezram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 12.—Telegraphic 
reports received today by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from 444 of 
the leading lumber mills of the country indi- 
cate that the semiannual holiday shutdown 
for repairs and rearrangement is about over, 
as the reporting mills show production, ship- 
ments and orders above those of the preceding 
week. On the other hand, comparisons with 
the corresponding week a year ago indicate 
that some mills are prolonging the shutdown, 
probably on account of unsatisfactory markets, 
although shipments are practically the same 
as last year; production and orders are con- 
siderably less. Taken by itself, the softwood 
group of the industry shows a slight increase 
in orders, an appreciable increase in shipments 
and a gain of about 6 percent in production, 
as compared with the preceding week. Com- 
pared with the same period a year ago, there 
was a decrease of rather notable proportions 
in production and new business, with little 
change in shipments. The hardwood group 
ran slightly behind the preceding week in 
production and shipments, but enjoyed a sharp 
expansion of new business. The new busi- 
ness of this group about doubled that taken a 
year ago, and the same is true of production 
and shipments. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, instead of published weekly statis- 
tics this week, announces the 1927 totals of 
production, shipments and orders for eight 
regional associations that are now compiling 
statistics. The production of the Southern 
Pine Association in 1927 was 3,470,324,378 
feet; the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 5,243,995,097 feet; the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, 1,472,625,000 feet; the 
California Redwood Association, 403,387,000 


feet; the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1,185,416,973 feet; 
the North Carolina Pine Association, 368,515,- 
730 feet; the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association (softwood), 165,- 
932,000 feet; the Northern Pine Manu factur- 
ers’ Association, 441,464,300 feet; the total 
softwood, 12,751,660,478 feet. Hardwoods— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (hardwood), 238,331,000 
feet; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 1,- 
289,529,000 feet; total hardwoods, 1,527,860,000 
feet. The year’s decrease was just under a 
billion feet, practically all of it chargeable to 
the softwood industry. The only regional as- 
sociations reporting increases of production in 
1927 over 1926 were the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in 
its hardwoods, and the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the California Red- 
wood Association. 


The unfilled orders of 217 southern pine 
and West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 526,556,524 feet, as against 512,- 
901,599 feet for 213 mills the previous week. 
The 104 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 186,768,352 
feet last week, as against 188,476,160 feet for 
the week before. For the 113 West Coast 
mills, the unfilled orders were 339,788,172 feet, 
as against 324,425,439 feet for 109 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 313 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 105 percent, and 
orders 102 percent of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 93 and 90; and for the West 
Coast mills, 107 and 101. Of the reporting 
mills, the 335 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 215,605,097 feet, gave 
actual production 71 percent, shipments 76 per- 
cent, and orders 74 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the 
week before (revised) and the same week last 
year, follow: Production—141,828,000 feet, 
against 121,503,000 feet the week before, and 
164,538,000 feet a year ago. Shipments—149,- 
283,000 feet, against 134,149,000 feet the week 
before, and 151,655,000 feet last year. Orders 
—144,596,000 feet, against 142,160,000 feet the 
week before, and 161,794,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year, fol- 
low: Production—14,673,000 feet, against 6,- 
940,000 feet the week before and 14,813,000 
feet a year ago. Shipments—15,225,000 feet, 
against 7,813,000 feet the week before, and 
15,600,000 feet a year ago. Orders 15,241,000 
feet, against 8,414,000 feet the week before, 
and 12,727,000 feet a year ago. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing fig- 


’ export. 


ures nor in the regional tabulation below. 
Twenty-two of these mills, representing 67 
percent of the cut of the California pine 
region, gave their production for the week as 
10,469,000 feet; shipments, 15,242,000 feet, and 
new business, 14,649,000 feet. Last week’s re- 
port from 14 mills, representing 39 percent of 
the cut, was: Production, 6,266,000 feét; ship- 
ments, 7,663,000 feet, and new business, 8,626,- 
000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 113 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Jan. 7 was 1 per- 
cent above production, and shipments were 7 
percent above production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week; 43 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 27,- 
699,395 feet, of which 16,803,830 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 10,895,565 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
33,462,939 feet, or 52 percent of the week’s 
new business. Fifty-five percent of the week’s 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 37,- 
811,619 feet, of which 18,077,072 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 19,734,547 feet 
Rail shipments totaled 27,035,201 feet, 
or 40 percent of the week’s shipments, and 
local deliveries, 3,518,740 feet. Unshipped 
domestic cargo orders totaled 111,533,253 feet; 
foreign, 100,515,723 feet, and rail trade, 127,- 
739,196 feet. 

Throughout the Pacific Northwest employ- 
ment continues at a low point, according to 
the 4L employment service. A number of 
the large Douglas fir sawmills are closed for 
periods varying from a week to more than 
a month, and most of the pine sawmills are 
down for the season. Deep snow is holding 
back Douglas fir logging operations, there be- 
ing at present not more than 30 percent of 
the camps active. Pine woods work is more 
active. In all of the larger centers there are 
many unemployed men, and there are few 
jobs of any kind being offered. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with four more mills reporting, shows 
considerable decrease in production, a sub- 
stantial increase in shipments, and new busi- 
ness slightly below that reported for the 
week earlier. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
some increase in production, a nominal de- 
crease in shipments and a fair gain in new 
business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, shows a 
considerable increase in production and nom- 
inal increases in shiprnents and new business. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with eight more mills reporting, 
shows some decreases in production and ship- 
ments and new business well in advance of 
that reported for the preceding week. 

Reports from 18 hardwood mills of the 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Export Hardwood Grading Rules 

Will you please give me the rule for grad- 
ing “boxed hearts and free of heart’ for 
United Kingdom trade? 

What I am particularly interested in are 
“boxed hearts in oak—5 ‘and 5% by 12 and 
free of hearts.” Any information you can 
give me along this line will be greatly ap- 
preciated.—INquiry No. 2,079. 

[It is understood that most oak lumber and, 
all hardwood lumber as a matter of fact, is 
exported under the grading rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. The 
grades referred to in this inquiry have refer- 
ence to wagon oak plank, which it is under- 
stood is shipped primarily from the Appa- 
lachian territory. The files of the American 
LuMBERMAN do not contain any other grad- 
ing rules for hardwood than the National. It 
is quite likely that some exporters of hard- 
wood use special rules or have special grades 
that are little kndwn outside the exporting 
field.—Ebitor. ] 


Operation of Lumber Exchanges 

In my classes here at the University of 
Pennsylvania, I have heard and taken part in 
a great deal of discussion as to the possi- 
bilities of establishing an organized lumber 
exchange similar to the grain or cotton ex- 
changes. I have also read in several books 
and articles that lumber was one of the com- 
modities that could not be so organized but | 
could never find a definite reason stated. 

Can you tell me what the valid objections 
are? Can it not be graded definitely and has 
it not enough price fluctuation etc. to warrant 
an exchange? 

Also possibly you could tell me where ! 
could find a good book on the subject or an 
instance where it has been tried. Any in- 
formation that would serve to clear up this 
difficulty would be greatly appreciated.—INn- 
Quiry No. 2,080. 

[This inquiry raises some questions touch- 
ing a point of very great interest to lumber- 
men, particularly at the present time. It is 
understood that the function of the cotton 
exchange, stock exchanges and boards of trade 
is primarily to afford mediums for recording 
and making public the current prices of the 
commodities or securities regularly dealt in 
by their members. Of course much more is 
to be said regarding the nature and purpose 
of these exchanges than it is practicable to 
say in this place. It is assumed, however, 
that among the requisites of their successful 
operation are standards of grading and classi- 
fication and warehousing as well as methods of 
classifying and limiting membership and en- 
forcing rules of trading. 

So far as information or experience thus 
far goes, there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the production and distribution of the 
commodities themselves and dealing in them 
on the various exchanges now in operation. 
In the lumber business, however, the only 
persons commonly interested in the prevailing 
prices of lumber are those who produce, dis- 
tribute or use it. Nevertheless, there have 
been various movements in the lumber indus- 
try that indicate a conviction that the ex- 
change idea in some of its aspects at least 
might have a profitable application to lumber. 
For example, the movement toward stand- 
ardization of lumber sizes and grades is cal- 
culated to promote the manufacture of a prod- 
uct so nearly uniform in its various grades 
as to permit accurate comparison of values. 
Also such movements as that of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute of Memphis, Tenn., 
whose members regularly report to that or- 
ganization the prices they have actually re- 
ceived for their lumber are in the same direc- 
tion. The publication by the Institute of its 
“Past Sales Report” serves a purpose similar 
to that of the stock exchanges’ reports, for 
example. 





Recently also there has been organized an 
“Oak Flooring Exchange” with offices in vari- 
ous cities. While this is a new movement, 
the details of which are being carefully worked 
out, it appears to be somewhat in the direc- 
tion of the ordinary exchange as conducted in 
other fields. 

To this inquirer have been sent clippings 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN touching 
upon some phases of the subject in which he 
has indicated an interest. He has been re- 
ferred to the officers of the Oak Flooring Ex- 
change with the thought that they may be 
able to give him some help. 

The question as to the practicability of op- 
erating lumber exchanges, the service that 
they might render to the industry, and the 
extent to which the exhange idea already 
has been given a practical application in the 
industry are matters that may be profitably 
discussed by lumbermen. Contributions on 
this subject are invited—Ebitor.] 


Canadian and Engelmann Spruce 


Have any figures as to the stocks of Cana- 
dian or Engelmann spruce been collected and 
does any organization compile such statistics 
at the present time? We are interested in se- 
curing some figures at regular intervals and 
should appreciate any information you have 
as to the availability of these statistics.— 
INQUIRY 2,073. 


[This inquiry comes from one of the larger 
rubber manufacturing concerns. Canadian or 
red spruce grows principally in the eastern part 
of Canada and the eastern part of the United 
States and the northern Appalachian region. 
Engelmann spruce is a western wood being 
produced in parts of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico up through the mountainous regions to 
British Columbia. Another very important 


species, of course, is the Sitka spruce, which 
is a coast or tide-land timber. 

So far as known at the present time to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN separate statistics cov- 
ering the stocks of these various spruces in 
hand at any given time are not available. This 
inquiry is published with the hope that it will 
come to the attention of concerns or associa- 
tions having the figures asked for. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
Ep1tor. ] 


Market for Wood Flour 


We are in a position to manufacture wood 
flour from kiln dried hardwood maple stock 
if sufficient market exists to justify the prepa- 
ration of the flour. We are not, however, at 
the present time manufacturing this product 
but are investigating the subject and consid- 
ering the possibility of engaging in that line. 
The product which we made would be of uni- 
form quality as it would all be made from 
the same kind of material; namely, kiln dried 
northern hard maple. We shall be very glad 
to have any suggestions you may be prepared 
to make regarding the possible sale of wood 
flour.—INQuIRY No. 2,077. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Pennsylvania. Numerous similar inquiries 
have been received from time to time and 
articles have been published in this department 
regarding the manufacture and use of wood 
flour. This is a highly specialized business 
which requires skill and technical knowledge. 
Wood flour is widely used and its use evidently 
is on the increase. It appears that the chief 
difficulties in the way of the producer of wood 
flour are in the matter of grading to suit the 
uses of particular customers and to turn out 
products that are uniform with respect to fine- 
ness, color, etc. The name of this inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—Eb1tTor.] 
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Eighteen hundred and seven- | work enough to make them pay,|they really carry away. A 
ty-seven was the most produc-| growing out of the wet, soft| pretty fair idea may, however, 
tive year in the history of lum-| weather and the difficulty in| be formed from the fact that 
ber manufacture in the Saginaw | getting supplies. The same ap-\ sixty vessels are employed in 
Valley of Michigan. The lumber | pears to be true in north Wis- | the Puget Sound and San Fran- 


cut for the year totaled 639,- | consin. 
166,231 feet, compared with | * 
573,050,771 feet in 1876, and} 


the previous high year. 


* 
The 1877 lumber production | 
with 619,867,021 feet in 1873,| of the mills on the Lake Michi- | ; , 
The | gan shore and streams tribu-| kosh and Wolf River logging 


|cisco lumber trade. 
* 8 * 


Not for years has the Osh- 


value of the 1877 lumber cut|tary thereto totals 819,176,159 | region seen such activity in the 


was $6,400,000. In addition 
there were 167,338,750 shingles 
cut, valued at $417,845; 77,000,- | in 1875. 


feet in 1876 and 791,109,437 feet | ter. 


feet, compared with 742,474,562 lumbering business as this win- 


There is a rush into the 
| woods such as in former times 


000 pieces of lath, valued at 
$96,250,000 ; 6,000,000 staves val- 
ued at $260,000, and 1,344,000 
cubic feet of timber, valued at 
$280,000, making the grand to- 
tal of value of the production 
in the Saginaw Valley for the 
year in the vicinity of $8,500,- 
000. 
* * = 

From everywhere in_ the 
North come complaints of the 
terrible condition of roads lead- 
ing to the lumber camps. It 
is stated that several logging 
camps in the north woods of 
Michigan have been broken up 
and abandoned because of the 





impossibility of accomplishing 





Some idea of the tremendous 
lumber business that has been 





would indicate a tremendous 
overplus of logs. But the pine 
has been so thinned out, and 


built up on the Puget Sound of | the lengths of haul have so in- 


*Washington may be obtained | creased, that it takes a move- 


from the fact that there are|ment of this kind now to reap 
a dozen mills each employing | what ten years ago would have 


from 100 to 350 men, and that 
during the past year they 
shipped foreign 40,300,000 feet 
of lumber, chiefly to Peru, Chile 
and the Sandwich Islands. This 
does not include the San Fran- 
cisco market, as shipments to 
it are made in coasting vessels, 
and as their cargoes are never 
entered at the custom house it 
is difficult to obtain correct sta- 
tistics of the amount of lumber 


| 





been considered a very short 


crop. rae ee 


The first tree cut on the Ot- 
tawa River, Ontario, was felled 
March 7, 1799. Since then 
80,000,000 cubic feet of timber 
has been cut down in _ the 
forests of Canada, of which 
$13,000,000 worth has been ex- 
ported to Europe and _ the 
United States. 
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Southern Pine Buying Picks Up; Inquiries Plentiful 


300kings and shipments of southern pine picked up con- 
siderably in the first week of the year, though of course 
buying is not as active as it will be in the next few weeks. 
Buyers have been sending in a good many more inquiries, 


but are a little slow in placing business. A large share of 
the orders seems to be coming from southern territory, and 
there is a better call for yard stock, especially lower grades, 
than there is for finish, flooring and such workings. Reports 
from the South say that the flooded sections are regaining 
their prosperity, and large developments are being planned 
in these and other parts of that region. The probability of 
extensive river-control undertakings is creating a feeling of 
optimism. East coast markets are still strongly competitive 
and somewhat unprofitable, but northern country yards are 
better buyers. Florida reports one of its best tourist 
seasons, and buying there may be expected to revive. Ex- 
port and railroad demand for timbers is rather good. 


Railroads Buy Coast Stocks But Yards Hold Back 
Bookings of the West Coast mills were only one percent 
above their output in the week ended Jan. 7, for while busi- 
ness remains seasonably slow, production is gaining. Pres- 
ent bad weather in logging sections will prevent the output 


from attaining normal for perhaps several weeks, as log 


supply is quite short. No. 1 logs are especially scarce, and 
as railroad requirements have to be cut largely from these, 
upper grades of shed stock will become more difficult to 
obtain and will probably increase in price. Railroad orders 
have not yet been distributed very freely to the mills that 
will cut them, and further contracts are yet to be placed, 
so that this buying has not had its full effect on the mar- 
ket. Middle West retail yards are doing some buying, but 
are not urgent, and feel reluctant to pay more than recent 
low prices. California trade is rather dull and stocks are 
ample, so that a large part of the lumber-carrying fleet has 
been tied up. On the Atlantic coast, transits suffice for 
present demand, and the yards have not begun to sort up 
their stocks. 


Trade in Inland Empire Pines Is Seasonably Quiet 


Trade in Inland Empire pines is rather light, as retail- 
ers have not yet come into the market for their spring 
needs, though a good deal of interest is shown by the in- 
quiry. Stocks at the mills are lower than they were at 
the beginning of 1927, and had also shown a slight decline 
during 1926. Prices are therefore fairly firm, but there 
are reports of occasional weak spots, especially in Idaho 
prices. Millwork manufacturers and industrial consumers 
appear to be better buyers than the retailers, but there are 
prospects of a decided improvement in yard demand, espe- 
cially in the Northwest. The manufacturers are devoting 
a good deal of attention to promotion work, especially for 
box lumber, and there is promise of good results. 


Factory Grades of California Pines in Good Call 


During 1927, shipments of California pines had exceeded 
their production by nine percent, so that the mills are in 
a much improved statistical position. Their stocks on 
Dec. 1 were 5.2 percent less than on the same date of 1926, 
but those of No. 3 shop and better had been reduced 13.3 
percent, while’ unfilled orders for these grades had shown 
an increase mf 35.3 percent. Some shortages are reported, 
and prices show a stronger tendency, especially those of 
sugar pine. Factory lumber has been in best call, orders 
coming largely from middle West and eastern millwork 
and industrial plants. Stocks of these consumers are re- 
ported to be quite low. Neither in these buying sections 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


nor in California are retailers taking more than current 
needs, but early improvement is expected. 

Scarcity of Dry Stock Has Kept Eastern Spruce Firm 

Scarcity of dry stock appears to be keeping eastern 
spruce prices firm, but. volume of business is disappoint- 
ing. Only two of the large New England frame mills were 
active this fall, and one is closed temporarily. Dimension 
base is $42, the result of several advances from its low 
point of about $39 during the summer. Coast lumber is 
offering more severe competition, some transit lots having 
been marketed at slightly lower prices following the reduc- 
tion in intercoastal freights. Canadian random dimension 
and boards in dry condition are none too plentiful and have 
kept firm. Eastern spruce lath are even weaker than they 
were recently, because of low-priced Coast offerings. 


Cold Weather Curtails Arkansas Pine Production 


Production of Arkansas soft pine has been interfered 
with by cold weather, which stopped woods operations, 
and made it necessary for some mills to shut down to allow 
their logs to thaw out. Shipments are heavy, as orders 
delayed until after completion of retail inventories are now 
going forward. There is not much new business coming 
from the yards, but there has been a good inquiry, and 
an early increase in volume of bookings is expected. The 
dealers are buying mostly yard stock, not having turned 
their attention yet to shed items. There is a fair demand 
from industrial consumers, especially for cut stock, but 
railroad purchases are small. Prices may have been shaded 
a little recently, but do not show much change. 


Northern Hardwood Mills Count on Improved Market 

Trade in northern hardwoods quieted down over the year 
end, but the general expectation is that there will be an 
early improvement in volume. Automobile manufacturers 
are getting ready for heavy output, and the furniture in- 
dustry will have larger needs as soon as the midwinter 
shows give the style trend. Announcements of prospective 
construction encourage the hope that this will be a much 
more active year for northern hardwood flooring. Mill out- 
put tended to increase a little toward the end of the year, 
and will probably be heavy by the beginning of February. 
Stocks of thirty-two identical firms on Dec. 1 were 3.5 per- 
cent larger than on the same date of 1926, and a similar 
comparison for thirty-eight firms showed Dec. 1, 1926, 
stocks had made a gain of 5.3 percent over the 1925. This 
increase in stocks probably accounts for the recent price 
weakness. 


Southern Hardwood Output Curtailed; Buying Improves 


Present cold weather in the South is having a strength- 
ening effect on the hardwood market, for declining output 
is accompanied by increasing demand. Many of the mills 
had closed for repairs over the year end, and others have 
found it impossible to operate. Though rather active cut- 
ting during the second part of the year had resulted in an 
accumulation at the mills and a weakening of prices, it must 
be remembered that total shipments for the year were three 
percent above the production. If output remains as low as 
it is at present for a few weeks, prices should surely take 
on a firmer tone. Oak was quite low, and recent demand 
from automobile concerns has already caused it to advance, 
and now the flooring people are paying more attention to 
future needs. The mills have been building up their order 
files for five weeks. Prospects are good for an early im- 
provement in the buying, as stocks of practically all con- 
sumers are reported to be low. So far, the woods receiving 
most-attention are oak, elm, maple and the gums. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 86 to 91 
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“TX” Service Makes Consumer Contacts 


National Trade Extension Field Men by Studying Needs in Various Lines 
Are Opening New Opportunities for W ood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 9.—The two 
groups of judges appointed to pass upon the 
approximately 370,000 slogans received in the 
$15,000 National lumber slogan contest con- 
tinue to make rapid progress and have now 
judged well over 200,000 of the suggestions 
submitted. Of the total so far reviewed only 
200 to 300 have passed muster and will go to 
the group of experts who will give accepted 
slogans the final scrutiny before they are 
turned over for final decision to the National 
Lumber Trade Extension Committee. 

Several phrases with good sales appeal have 
been found and it is expected that the review 
will result in disclosing some slogans com- 
parable with the best in other fields. 

Hundreds of similar phrases are found 
among the slogans so far reviewed. The 
“right use for every wood,” which the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been using on its publications for years is 
offered in many slightly different wordings. 
Such phrases as “always in style,” “build of 
wood,” “use wood, it’s good,” and “best by 
test” are presented in many variations. 

It is pointed out that the main objective of 
the slogan contest has been accomplished in 
the widespread interest created in “The Story 
of Wood” and the attention which thousands 
of persons have given to the qualities of wood 
and the advantages of lumber construction and 
utilization. While the closing date of the con- 
test has passed by more than three weeks, re- 
quests for copies of the booklet continue to 
pour into headquarters. Many requests are 
for quantity lots and come from schools, 
clubs and retail lumbermen. A lumber dealer 
in one town in the Northwest not Having a 
newspaper created interest in “The Story of 
Wood” by running slides in the theater, with 
explanations of the slogan contest. 

A supplement to “Natlumber News” is be- 
ing planned to quote from and summarize the 
enormous number of letters of appreciation 
and praise which have come in concerning the 
booklet. Somewhat more than 400,000 copies 
have been distributed to date. 


Wood Sash Mean Fuel Economy 


A prominent architect in Portland, Ore., in 
conference with one of the field men of the 
Portland district office of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, stated that his 
firm always advises wood sash and frames in 
buildings it designs, mainly on account of 
fuel economy. The architect added that it is 
the practice of the firm to furnish 40 percent 
more radiation in a building using steel sash 
than in a similar building using wood sash, 
having found by experience it is necessary to 
do this to maintain temperatures. And _ this 
comes from the city of Portland with its 
moderate winter climate. 

Following an announcement in “Portland 
Commerce,” weekly publication of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Portland, that concrete 
posts would be used for the new street signs 
to be installed in that city, William D. Smith 
of the trade extension office there has fur- 
nished the commissioner of public works with 
information regarding the use of wood posts 
and requested that specifications be left open 
to allow proposals on wood posts. The prices 
furnished the commissioner show marked 
economy in the use of wood posts. 


Sand and Gravel Barge Is Wood Field 


The building of wooden sand and gravel 
barges offers a good market for lumber, ac- 
cording to reports from trade extension engi- 
neers. Donald R. Brewster, of the central 


division, reports a_ large barge building pro- 
gram in and near St. Louis, and W. E. Griffee 


reports that four large wooden sand and 
gravel barges will be built soon at Grand 
Haven, Mich. Other reports on wooden 


barges have come from Paducah, Ky. The 
suggestion has been advanced that it might be 
well for the manufacturers of wooden barges 
to organize. 

Mr. Griffee has been interviewing a number 
of architects of large Chicago buildings and 
reports considerable dissatisfaction resulting 
from the use of steel sash in the “Windy 
City.” All of the architects interviewed were 
furnished copies of “An Analysis of the Ad- 
vertising Claims of Steel Sash” prepared by 
engineers of the trade extension department. 


Western Division Activities 

Earl E. Bowe, field engineer of the western 
division, San Francisco, will interview archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors and the general 
woodeusing public in Los Angeles and will 
spend considerable time in the southern Cali- 
fornia region. Mr. Bowe among other things 
will make a more complete investigation of 
the oil derrick situation. Manager A. C. 
Horner reports that the assignment of a trade 
extension representative to southern California 
has been most favorably received by lumber 
interests there. 

Reuben W. Smith, of the western division, 
reports that a new concern which plans to use 
West Coast hardwoods for furniture manu- 
facture has expressed its appreciat‘on otf the 
services extended by the trade extension de- 
partment. The company was furnished a list 
of twenty-three manufacturers of alder and 
Oregon maple in Washington and eleven in 
Oregon. 

Mr. Smith likewise reports that his inter- 
views with specifying buyers convince him 
that they have very little idea of wood prop- 
erties and uses and poor and _ incomplete 
sources of information. 

Proposed changes in the fireproof roofing 
limits as described in the San Francisco build- 
ing code are engaging the attention of the 
western division. The building ordinances of 
eight or ten cities in Oregon and Washington 
have been among those recently investigated 
by field men of the San Francisco and Port- 
land offices. 

Investigation of several disastrous fires in 
San Francisco, including those of the Pacific 
Bag Co., Western Tallow Works and a large 
mattress company, reveal in each case that 
wood sash frames held up well even though 
the intensity of the fires burned out the screen 
and glass; also that wooden columns, though 
badly burned, were still supporting weight 
when the fire was put out. 

An interesting situation has developed with 
aid extended by field men of the western 
division in locating the type of material neces- 
sary in the construction of a large State agri- 
cultural exhibition building in Sacramento, 
in order to offset the possible use of steel. 
Specifications call for about 500,000 feet of 
lumber, including a large number of 40-foot 
timber trusses 6x6 and 6x8. Since the mate- 
rial must be thoroughly dry it comes under 
“special order” at most plants and is seemingly 
difficult to procure, except under three to five 
months. 

Preliminary analysis of the wood-using in- 
dustries of the Northwest indicates an exten- 
sive field in which to work and a systematic 
survey is already under way from the western 
offices. 

The “Analysis of Advertising Claims for 


Gyp-lap and Gypsum Wall Board,” issued early 
last fall in mimeographed form by the Na- 
tional association as Salesmen’s Letter No, 
1, has been in so great demand that it is to 
be issued as a printed pamphlet, with certain 
additions, and similar in make-up to Sales- 
men’s Letter No. 2 dealing with steel sash. 


Fine Example of the Use of Wood 


The new half-million dollar Agricultural 
Engineering Building at the University of IIli- 
nois has practically all floors of studios, class 
rooms, library, seminaries of wood; all trim 
is of oak; all book shelving in the library, 
which is said to be the largest and finest archi- 
tectural library in the world, is of wood, and 
all columns, piers and pilasters of the main 
rooms are encased in carved oak. Through- 
out the building is a fine example of the use 
of wood in permanent, fire-safe construction, 
where permanence, utility and beauty have 
not been sacrificed to economy. 


Want Kiln-dried Dimension 


Automobile body manufacturers are de- 
manding dimension lumber instead of long 
lengths, according to Donald R. Brewster, 


hardwood specialist of the National Lumber 
Trade Extension Department, who recently 
made a study of the lumber requirements of 
the Packard Motor Car Co. 

This company, which uses 12,000,000 feet 
annually, has changed its lumber purchasing 
plan from buying long lumber to buying rough 
kiln-dried dimension in rectangular sizes. A 
substantial saving, amounting to several dol- 
lars per body, has been found in the use of 
kiln-dried dimension, and the company pro- 
poses to buy all of its lumber material in 
this form. It is making about 150 bodies 
a day and buying about 30 additional bodies. 

According to Mr. Brewster, the Packard 
company has been able to obtain satisfac- 
tory stock from three or four dimension man- 
ufacturers, but it is not satisfied it has -ob- 
tained the full economic advantage of buying 
material in this form. In this connection, 
the company desires to get in touch~- with 
some of the hardwood manufacturers with a 
view to getting the mills to cut their logs 
in a way which will produce dimension with 
minimum waste through better utilization of 
low grade material. 

Present methods of marketing logs in the 
form of standard hardwood grades of ran- 
dom length long lumber, more or less through 
commission men or wholesalers, are out of 
date and unnecessarily expensive, in the opin- 
ion of J. K. Marks, manager of purchases of 
the Packard company. He believes that it is 
up to the hardwood manufacturers to change 
their manufacturing and marketing methods 
to conform more nearly to the needs of mod- 
ern industry through more complete utilization 
of the log and through a closer study of the 
needs of consuming industry. 

Packard bodies contain no hardwood ex- 
cept tough ash, birch and hard maple, which 
are used interchangeably, according to Mr. 
Brewster’s report. The company, he states, 
desires to maintain high standards and has 
not tried any of the cheaper woods for that 
reason, although it is considering the use of 
such woods as oak, gum, elm and beech for 
certain parts where strength and screw-holding 
properties are not of primary importance. 
Steel stampings are used to strengthen all 
joints and produce such rigidity that bodies 
can be thrown upside down and righted again 
without straining. The company also is using 
five-ply Douglas fir panels for floor boards 
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and side linings, the report states, and finds 
them very satisfactory. 


Wood’s Value as Bridge Flooring Material 


Engineers who built the U. S. Grant high- 
way bridge, recently constructed across the 
Ohio River at Portsmouth, find that wood 
has many advantages as a flooring material 
for bridges, according to Mr. Brewster. The 
bridge has a steel frame and steel cross joists. 
Across the joists, which are three feet apart, 
redwood planks were laid on edge, side by side 
with alternate planks, one-half inch lower so 
as to form a key for the bituminous surface 
covering which will protect the wood from ihe 
wear of traffic. 

Four hundred thousand feet of redwood 
was used in the bridge. Advantages of wood 
for this bridge floor include, low first cost 
compared with concrete and steel, both in 
the cost of the floor itself and also in reduc- 
tion in size of steel frame-work and founda- 
tions of the bridge due to lighter load to be 
supported; longer life and lower maintenance 
cost due to resistance of redwood to decay 
and lack of necessity for frequent painting; 
easy and cheapness of repair in case of neces- 
sity; greater resiliency under traffic, and free- 
dom from cracking due to expansion and con- 
traction. 


Lumber for Indiana Armories 


Specifications for the 25 or 30 armories to 
be built this year for the National Guard of 
Indiana require that all lumber be trade- 
marked and grade-marked, it is reported by 
W. H. Scales, who before his recent transfer 
to the Dallas office of the Trade Extension De- 
— did considerable work in Indianap- 
olis. 


The armories will range in cost from $25,- 
000 to $125,000. Mr. Scales has been con- 
ferring with Merrit Harrison, of Harrison & 
Turnock, architects for the armories, on the 
lumber requirements. 

The drill floors, except for the artillery 
which are of clay, are to be of “No. 1 grade, 
hollow back, tongued and grooved, and end 
matched hard maple”; the sub floors of “No. 
1 1x6 boards, diagonal”; the joist, timbers, 
roof framing of “No. 1 common Norway pine 
or yellow pine” and the interior finish to be 
“plain sawed, B grade white or red oak.” 
Both wood and steel sash will be used. Mr. 
Harrison is much interested in the use of 
“slow burning” construction in these build- 
ings, according to Mr. Scales. 

The architects were furnished with the 
following information by the central divi- 
sion: Grade rules for yellow pine, maple 
flooring, oak flooring and hardwood finish 
lumber; details of heavy timber mill con- 
struction; advertising claims of steel sash. 


Promising Utilization Sources 


The central division under Manager W. I’. 
Shaw is making a study of the part which 
lumber may play in the proposed 9-foot wa- 
terway to New Orleans and the great demand 
for material for barges, docks, wharves, bulk- 
heads, warehouses and the like which. would 
come with such a project. Members of the 
Chicago staff are planning careful contacts 
with organizations authorized to act in be- 
half of any of the phases of this waterway 
undertaking. Necessarily the entire project 
will require millions of feet of lumber and 
timber when it goes through. 

Another promising utilization field has been 





Busi in Brief 
While trade and industry have not yet got into their full stride at this stage of the new year, 
there are many facts that point to betterment that already has taken place or that is in early 
prospect. With few if any exceptions the country starts the new year with 


R A i i and dis- 
relatively low stocks of merchandise in hands ef both producers . 
GENE L tributers. This is the logical result of the distributers’ policy of buying for 





immediate needs instead of for reserve, which has prevailed for many months, and the manu- 
facturers’ policy of keeping production close to demand. Loadings for revenue freight for the 
week ended Dec. 31 amounted to 679,600 carloads. 


The Department of Agriculture’s report on the 1927 corn crop indicates the harvesting of 
2,320,343,000 bushels for grain, this exceeding by 3.9 percent the amount harvested for grain 
in 1926, which was 2,234,160,000 bushels, and exceeding the amount 

ARM harvested for grain in 1925, which was 2,446,307,000 bushels. The amount 
F ING harvested for grain affords a basis for approximating the marketable re- 
sources of the corn raisers, either as grain or as livestock fed on corn. The remainder of the 


corn crop of 1927, totaling 2,786,288,000 bushels, was cut for silage, hogged off or otherwise _ 


used for grazing and forage. 


In view of the balance that has been established and that is so generally maintained between 
production and distribution, the price situation is strong in most fields, with little tendency 
to make concessions. Beginning with January, 1928, the Harvard Economic 
PRICES Society bases its price index on 1926 as 100, instead of on 1913; the index for 
the week ended Jan. 4 rose to 98 from 97.2 for the week ended Dec. 28, 
1927. Dum’s index stood at $192,849 for the week ended Jan. 7, compared with $187,758 for the 
corresponding period cf 1927. Dun’s weekly list showed 40 price advances and 16 declines. 
Change for the better in the steel mdustry is coming about slowly. Owing to the low level 
already reached, the year-end decline im production was relatively less than usual. For the 
same reason the indications are that the recovery, after the year-end lull, 
STEEL will be greater than in 1927. Orders of considerable magnitude have been 
placed for cars by the railroads; the automobile industry is gradually com- 
ing into more nearly normal production, forcasts for construction indicate increased demands 
for steel, and the whole situation appears to be on the upward trend. 
The fuel situation at this season is largely a reflection of the weather and of course, of in- 
dustrial activity. The total output of bituminous coal in the United States for the week ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, as estimated by the National Coal Association from prelim- 
FUELS inary shipping reports, was 7,700,000 net tons. The total for 1927, according 
to the same authority, was approximately 519,500,000 met tons, compared 
with the total for 1926 of 573,367,000 net tons and for 1925, of 520,053,000 net tons. The average 
daily output of crude oil for the week ended Jan. 7, 1928, was 2,379,050 barrels, compared with 
2,419,758 barrels for the week ended Dec. 31, 1927. 














uncovered in Iowa where the State highway 
commission plans the erection of garages for 
storage of trucks and road machinery in each 
county of that State. Forty garages are to 
be built for this purpose during 1928. Six- 
teen of various types have been constructed 
as a sort of experiment to aid the authorities 
in determining the most satisfactory type for 
future construction. The commission is to 
design additional types in February and March 
and central division engineers plan to submit 
specifications for all-frame structures with the 
expectation that they may be adopted as stand- 
ard in cértain localities. 

Co6peration is being actively established 
with the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, especially in contacting engineers, 
architects and contractors. 


Interest in Wholesale Grocery Atlas 


Lumber sales organizations have found par- 
ticular interest in the “Atlas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories,” published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. Next to whole- 
sale grocers, lumbermen seem to have made 
more use of this atlas than any other com- 
mercial group, Dr. Klein has informed the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The atlas defines and describes 183 separate 
grocery trade areas in the United States and 
gives the major and minor distributing cen- 
ters within each. Many other commercial 
groups have found a wide variety of use for 
the atlas. It enables a sales manager to sce 
at a glance the actual distributing region 
tributary to each center, based on grocery 
practice. This practice is much the same for 
a number of other commodities. 


Wood Tennis Courts 


The chapter on construction of wood ten- 
nis courts prepared by Arthur T. Upson, man- 
ager of the eastern division, for inclusion in 
a book on lawn tennis which Jose Bornn is 
writing was said by the author to be exactly 
the type of information he wanted. It dis- 
cusses the advantages of wood, pointing out 
among other things that the wood court does 
not soften or loosen under foot; the wood 
surface is free from dirt; it has resiliency; it 
does not wear appreciably; it does not re- 
quire the frequent rolling and tamping needed 
for dirt courts; it will not crack; it is as 
cheap as a well constructed dirt or turf court 
and has far longer life and less maintenance 
cost; it is cheaper in first cost than courts 
constructed of so called permanent materials. 


Survey of Casket and Coffin Plants 


Engineers of the eastern division, as the 
result of a survey of several large casket and 
coffin plants, report that metal is making big 
inroads on wood and that if it were not for 
wooden outside boxes wood consumption in 
this industry would be much decreased. Casket 
manufacturers express preference for wood 
and hope that the lumber trade extension cam- 
paign will help restore the demand for it. 
They want to codperate in any way possible. 
One of the firms interviewed has fourteen 
plants and uses about 35,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually. Steel burial case demand has 
reduced this company’s consumption of wood 
about 10 percent during the last two years. 
Another company, which uses more than 2,500,- 
000 feet of lumber a year, also reports great 
inroads by metal on wood. Nearly one-third 
of its consumption is of red oak, about the 
same of chestnut and a little less of western 
white pine. It is the opinion of some lumber 
buyers for these firms that the inroads of 
the metal casket are due partly to advertising 
and partly to the undertaker who is often the 
salesman and who largely dictates to the man- 
ufacturer. The industry~as a whole is said 
to use about 150,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

Building Code Revision 

Work on building code revisions, many of 
which involve lumber markets aggregating 
millions of feet a year, continue to be given 
first attention by the eastern division. Other 
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activities of this office include continuation of 
the systematic lumber retail dealer survey in 
New York City and vicinity, study of heavy 
timber construction under fire, of comparative 
advantages of wood and steel in revolving 
door manufacture, railway needs of lumber 
and specifications therefor, practicable from 
both the railway and lumber producers’ point 
of view. 

An interview with a large revolving door 
company in New York disclosed dissatisfac- 
tion with the all-steel revolving door, since 
it rusts out in 10 to 12 years, while records 
of wood revolving doors show life of at 
least 18 years. 

In connection with other information from 
the New York retail lumber yards, the eastern 
division learns that these yards generally are 
favorable to a National symbol to designate 
trade extension subscribers’ lumber but are 
not favorable to grade-marked lumber. 


Exhibit for Contractors’ Convention 


The lumber exhibit to be made by the 
Trade Extension Department at the annual 
meeting of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, to be held at West Baden, 
Ind., Jan. 23-27, will include an exhibit of 
lumber trade marks, to take the form of 2-inch 
cross sections sawed from the ends of boards 
and dimension, or other special products which 
are trade marked. They will be shown on 
swing display leaves. 

The Trade Extension Department has asked 
subscribers to the extension campaign, if it 
is their desire to participate in this exhibit, 
to send in marked sections as described at as 
early a date as possible. If subscribers grade- 
mark their product, sections illustrating this 
practice will be gladly received, and will be 
displayed. A model of heavy timber mil! 
construction is also being planned for ex- 
hibition at this gathering. 

A representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association appeared before the 
House subcommitee on appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce in the interest of 
increased appropriations for the lumber trade 
commissioner service. The subcommittee was 
urged to provide funds for sending lumber 
trade commissioners to South Africa and to 
Australia and New Zealand; also for the 
establishment of a new office with branches 
on the west coast of Africa to serve all 
branches of trade, including lumber; and that 
in the United States lumber commercial agents 
be provided in the branches of the depart- 
ment at Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Chicago and New York. 


Industry Coming Into Its Own 


DENVER, Coto., Jan. 11—The lumber indus- 
try is neither a doomed industry nor one in- 
herently declining; rather the lumber industry 
is Just coming into its own, ready to manage 
intelligently the one-fifth of our entire land 
area left for timber growth, was the inspiring 
keynote of an address delivered today before 
the Denver Lumber Dealers’ Club by W. F. 
Shaw, of Chicago, manager central division, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Declaring that lumber is net to be a vanishing 
material for lack of demuud, Mr. Shaw con- 
tinued: 

An avalanche of substitutes seeks to dis- 
place lumber where lumber is plentiful and 
cheap and for uses for which wood is su- 
perior. Viewing with alarm the inrushing 
current of substitutes lumbermen generally 
have not visualized the possibilities of locat- 
ing new fields and new uses for wood. Many 
have been brought to see the error in assum- 
ing that a declining supply of standing tim- 
ber would make lumber a highly sought-for 
commodity, and that in a few years the law 
of supply and demand, as they viewed that 
law, would naturally bring about normal con- 
ditions which’ would insure business at a 
profit. Thus many markets, which have not 
been lost, are pursued with little or no profit, 
while merchandising practice too often has 
been reduced to a price-cutting game of Jai 
Alai within the industry. The result has 


added a chapter to lumber’s book of revela- 
tions. 

The present trade extension program is a 
logical first step toward getting the lumber 
industry to face facts, and to cease repining 
because lumber under modern competitive con- 
ditions has been set aside by a discriminating 
public from certain uses for which obviously 
other materials are better adapted. Substi- 
tution of other materials must be dealt with 
as something already here to stay. It is 
folly to study the claims made by competitive 
materials, and then blindly contend that what- 
ever those claims may be they are to be 
discounted by superior virtues inherent in 
lumber. Having frankly reached this deci- 
sion, we should make a decision vastly more 
important, namely, that no uses or markets 
should be surrendered for which lumber is 
in fact superior, or for which lumber can, 
by better preparation and refinement, be made 
superior to other materials. Furthermore the 
year just closed has shown conclusively that 
if there is less lumber used for some de- 
mands, there is more for others. This fact 
needs to sink in. 

Through trade extension work now made 
possible on a scale hitherto only a subject for 
hopeful dreams, the lumber industry is girding 
itself to meet today’s cunning opposition with 
tomorrow’s knowledge of its product in the 
light of new chemical and physical understand- 
ing of wood. It is preparing to determine 
accurately its superiorities and scan closely 
its weaknesses with a view to capitalizing 
the one, and offsetting or correcting the other. 
This is research, militant and unafraid. 

The fruits of research, so painstakingly se- 
cured, must be applied, first in manufactur- 
ing and then in merchandising. This in the 





broad sense is trade extension—fair, forceful, 
fearless. 

Avertising and wisely guided publicity, upon 
which much of the whole program must de- 
pend if the public is to know in its own in- 
terest the best ways of satisfying its own 
desire to use wood, must always be continu- 
ing factors in trade promotion. 

When American Lumber Standards were 
adopted the industry laid the foundation of 
public confidence and respect. We can not 
now turn back. These standards we carry 
forward. Common interests and common 
problems will more and more help lumber- 
men find new opportunities in the develop- 
ment of which they, together, may point the 
way to a new day, a better order, and more 
profit in their business. Thus through the 
well being of its constituent members, will 
the lumber industry move forward in 192% 
to establish dependable public preference for 
American Standard Lumber, and justify the 
general confidence and respect now accorded 
the industry, 


(‘SPEEA ALAS 


CREATION of a temporary commission to 
study reforestation is provided for in a bill 
introduced in the New York legislature by 
State Senator Charles J. Hewitt. The com- 
mission would consist of two senators, two 
assemblymen and three members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. In line with refor- 
estation work, another proposal by Senator 
Hewitt would amend the State constitution 
to permit the creation of a State debt for 
twenty years to raise money for the acquisi- 
tion of land for reforestation purposes. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and 
Shipments for 1927 


While the Chicago lumber receipts for the 
year did not reach the gigantic totals of the 
two preceding years, 1927 did total up much 
better than might have been expected in view 
of the conditions through which the lumber in- 
dustry has been passing during that year. The 
railroads and lake vessels brought into the city 
during 1927 a total of 3,923,002,000 feet of lum- 
ber which does not fall much below the figure 
for 1926 which was 4,097,667,000, the second 
highest record ever made by the Chicago lum- 
ber market. 

Receipts of lumber by lake shipments have 
again fallen, the total for the year being 2,756,- 
000 feet, while the total for 1926 was 4,714,000 
feet. 

Of these receipts there was shipped out of 
the city over eastern and other roads a total of 
1,521,878,000 feet, leaving for local consumption 
a total of 2,401,124,000 feet, the greatest amount 
ever consumed by the local trade. Thus while 
the amount of lumber passing through Chicago 
has been somewhat less than for the two pre- 
ceding years, the local lumber trade has had a 
record year, due presumably to the great build- 
ing program for the year in large measure and 
to numerous large improvement projects which 
have been carried out during the year. 











The following table shows the local con- 
sumption of lumber annually since 1904: 








Into Stock Into Stock 
and Local and Local 
Year Consumption Year Consumption 
BEE «0esees 2,401,124,000 WES scccccss 1,246,312,000 
2,288,197, Se possess 1,196,530,000 
1,797 ,943,000 a eeer 1,850,275,000 
,607, 000 ee 1,600,922,000 
1,524,487 ,000 is dcceknre ,331,644,000 
1,403,208,000 Te wevesees 1,556,581,000 
1,082,895,000 Me ssewswes 1,622,690,000 
J 12,000 BOOED cccceces 1,282,100,000 
1,174,458,000 seer 1,501,712,000 
1,264,872,000 CC O— er 1,321,365,000 
1,835,251,000 TEED weceeces 1,237, 163,000 
IDES cccccoce 1,624,218,000 BEUE  cccccccs 849,264,000 


Shingle receipts have increased considerably, 
the total for the year coming to 442,902,000, as 
compared with 400,158,000 during 1926, an en- 
couraging indication of the prospective increas- 
ing use of the wood shingle in the territory 
reached by Chicago roads. Shipments of 
shingles out of the city totaled 382,209,000, leav- 
ing a larger quantity for local consumption 
than usual which is perhaps due to the increas- 
ing popularity of shingle siding, as used especi- 
ally in the remodeling of older houses in the 
various suburbs. 

The following table shows the receipts and 
shipments of lumber at Chicago by years since 
1850: 





Receipts Shipments Receipts Shipments Receipts Shipments 

1850..... 100,364,779 55,423,750 1,083 ,405,362 546,780,825 | 1902..... 2,069,385,000 887,372,000 

Tbcecce 125,056,437 60,338,250 | 1878 1,179,814,119 692,549,000 | 1903..... 1,711,348,000 803,846,000 

1852...06 147,816,232 77,080,500 1,485, 822 *1,442,500,123 | 1904..... 1,670,272,000 821,008,000 

1853..... 202,101,078 93,483,784 | 1880 1,524,431, *1,475,872,386 | 1905..... 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 

1854...06 228,336,783 82,061,250 | 1881..... 1,906,639,000 *1,844,065,831 | 1906..... 2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 

Tecccce 806,547,401 108,647,250 | 1882..... 2,116,841,000 *1,974,543,655 | 1907..... 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 

1856..... 456,673,169 135,876,000 | 1883..... 1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 | 1908..... t ,639, 771,539,000 
131,830,250 | 1884..... 1,802,727,000 1,095,200,166 | 1909..... 2,584,512,000 822, 

127,894,000 | 1885..... 1,744,699 ,000 896,004,493 | 1910 . 2,519,357,000 962,776,000 

165,927,000 | 1886..... 1,660,589,000 974,652,297 | 1911..... 2,134,567,000  803,923.000 

127,894,000 | 1887..... 1,846,187,000 1,038,013,018 | 1912 . 2,693,305,000 1,002,274,000 

79,356,000 . 2,012,069,000 801,462,867 | 1913..... 2,804,434 ,000 954,159,000 

131,255,000 1,930,227,000 739,510,000 | 1914..... 2,215,596.000 1,019,066,000 

172,364,875 . 1,969,689,000 884,058,000 | 1915..... 2,379,729,000 1,133,417,000 

190, 169,750 2,087,462,000 870,931,000 | 1916..... 8,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 

310,897,350 | 1 2,250,298,000 1,058,407,000 | 1917..... 8,354,117,000 1,518,866,000 

400,125,250 1,621,627 ,000 742,150,000 | 1918..... 2,329,071,000 1,046,199,000 

447,039,275 1,522,835,000 619,513,000 | 1919..... 2,087.804.000 862,846,000 

514,434,100 1,547,727,000 . 972,391,000 | 1920..... 2,412,887,000 958,175,000 

peace 997, 673,166,000 1,270,939,000 591,488,000 | 1921..... 2,070,593.000 987,698,000 

1870..... 1,018,998,635 652,091,000 1,415,623,000 556,518,000 | 1922..... 2,954.153,000 1,550.945,000 

, oan 1,039 ,328,37 647,595,000 1,600,000,000 699,209,000 | 1923..... 8,537,921,000 2,013,434,000 

, 1,183,659,280 610,824,420 1,695,790,000 738,701,000 | 1924..... 8.844,128.000 2,236,685.000 

1878..... 1,123,.868,671 517,928,000 1,596,746,000 769,451,000 | 1925.2... 4.116.728.0090 2,218,785.000 

1874..... oer pete y ood 1,987,580,000 892,893,000 oo fies Gentes wines 
1875..... 1,157,194, 708, . P ‘ ,923,002, ,521,878, 

1876... 1'089°785.265 566,978,000 |“! 2¢ludes local consumption 





TABLE OF CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AND SHINCLES FOR A SERIES OF YEARS 
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Market Course of Principal Woods 


Southern Pine Stocks Increase and Prices Weaken 


Southern pine mills started the year with stocks in satisfactory 
shape, as 1926 volume had been good. Though orders for the first 
twenty-six weeks of the year 1927 were equal to production, ship- 
ments fell behind, a fact which is probably explained by the nature 
of the business booked, which ran rather heavily to timbers. The 
mills gradually built up their order files, which reached a high 
point early in May, following the Mississippi Valley floods. Be- 
cause of the falling behind of shipments, stocks had been showing 
increase during the first three months of the year. Heavier ship- 
ments in April and May effected some reduction, but accumulation 
began again in June, and mill holdings reached their largest per- 
centage of normal, 99.41 percent, on Aug. 1. At the end of the 
first thirty-one weeks, bookings to date fell behind production, 
having run below the cut in twenty-four of these weeks. In August, 
some of the larger mills announced that they would curtail because 
of the unsatisfactory situation developing, but the total output for 
several months amounted to a still larger percentage of normal. 

Timbers were in excellent demand until about August, but cur- 
tailment in oil production then began, following a drop in prices 
of crude, and this seriously affected demand for rig timbers. For- 
eign markets continued to send in a good call for special cutting, 
but in the second half of the year the Florida mills, which found 
business in their State slow, started after a share of the overseas 
orders by cutting prices, and disturbed the whole market until 
they entered into more regular arrangements for selling abroad. 

Business in the Atlantic seaboard market has been slower this 
year and highly competitive with West Coast fir. The southern 
pine mills have had a fair call from middle West territory, city 
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building demand being rather good during the first part of the 
year. Farm .demand from the middle West was seriously curtailed 
this year by the bad weather that delayed seeding and harvesting, 
and prospects for corn were impaired until the hot spell in Sep- 
tember. Development in the South and Southwest had been 
furnishing an increasing share of the business in southern pine 
this year, the Southwest and especially Texas being important 
factors in the market. For this reason the Mississippi Valley floods 
were a serious influence on demand, as they destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of a good part of the territory in which southern 
pine is predominant. While fir had been offering stronger compe- 
tition in the Southwest, southern piners were helped by freight 
rate reductions to Texas and Oklahoma points in October. 

Around the middle of the year the need for more business began 
to exert a depressing effect on prices of most items in the list, 
though dimension held up much better than workings such as 
flooring, and the lower grades were stronger than the higher ones, 
Order files were kept pretty well filled until the end of September, 
but then showed a decided dropping off. Prices were weakening, 
and the small mills began to unload and cease operating, returns 
being inadequate for such high-cost producers. In the latter part 
of the year, however, there was a marked decline in sales of 
higher grade shed items, and quotations on these gradually de- 
clined. Hattiesburg (Miss.) sales prices of flooring, f. g. B&better, 
1x4-inch, fell off about $4 during the year; No. 1 dimension, 2x4- 
inch, 12-foot, about $2, and No. 2 shiplap, 1x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
about $1. These reductions followed serious declines in mill 
averages during 1926, amounting to approximately $8, $4 and $2 on 
the three items above mentioned. 

Two encouraging facts in regard to the market at the end of 
the year were that retail stocks, especially in the South and South- 
west, had been reduced to a low point, while the increase in stocks 
of large mills, which on Dec. 1 exceeded by 12 percent those held 
on the same date of 1926, was to a considerable extent offset by 
decrease in holdings of small mills. Many small operators found 
it impossible to continue after the price decline in the middle of 
the year, though a number of them turned their attention to hard- 
wood cutting for a time. 





Inland Empire Prices Decline Despite Curtailment 


The Inland Empire mills have had a rather unsatisfactory year, 
their experience being somewhat similar to that of 1926. Production 
in 1927 was even more restricted than in 1926. During 1926, the 
output was above normal in only fourteen weeks and its highest point 
was 6% percent above. In 1927 output was above normal in only 
six weeks and its highest point was 6 percent above. In a good 
year the production curve would rise to about fourteen percent above 
during the summer. 

This holding down of production has kept stocks from accumu- 
lating. In 1926 there had been a decrease in mill holdings, and at 
the end of 1927 the stocks were somewhat under the totals shown 
at the first of the year. The starting up of new mills in this region 
is an important factor in making comparisons with statistical figures 
for previous years, increased capacity offsetting curtailment, but the 
above statements would apply with a fair degree of accuracy to the 
region as a whole. The greatest reductions in stocks during 1927 
apparently occurred in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 grades. The movement of 
Idaho pines was restricted for a good part of the year, because prices 
were considered out of line with those of Pondosa and competing 
pines from other regions. Unfilled orders kept fairly even in 1927, 
except for the seasonal tapering off in the second half of the year, 
but at no time did they reach as high a level as in 1926. 

Prices of Pondosa 8/4 No. 1 shop had a sharp drop early in 
1926 from $61.50 to $51.50, and the latter price was maintained as 
list until Oct. 1, 1927, though meanwhile there was considerable 
shading of quotations, when the list was reduced to $42.50. List 


price of Pondosa No. 3 boards, 1x8-inch, 16-foot, stayed at $21.50. 


throughout 1926 except for a sag of $1 in the spring, and was held 
at that until the spring of 1927, when there was a dip of the same 
amount, the $21.50 list price being resumed on March 1. It was 
kept at that, though concessions were often reported, until Oct. 1, 
when it was reduced to $20. A number of downward revisions in 
both Fondosa and Idaho pines were made effective Jan. 22, these 
ranging from 50 cents to several dollars, in recognition of the fact 
that there had been a good deal of cutting under list. But effective 
March 4 there were advances of $1 on No. 3 items and of 50 cents 
on No. 4. A rather general softness in actual sales prices was 


noticed early in June, but there was a temporary stiffening early 
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date of 1926, with unfilled ordérs only 2 percent larger; and inven- 
tories had increased to 29.4 percent above by March 1, balanced by 
an increase in unfilled orders of 28.4 percent, in comparison with 
that date of 1926, but on Dec. 1 the total stocks were 5.2 percent 
less than those of that date in 1926 and there had been a decrease 
of only 2 percent in the unfilled orders. The mills, therefore, wound 
up the year in an improved statistical position, for besides a reduc- 
tion of about fifty million feet in stocks, there had been an increase 
of practically the same amount in unfilled orders. 

The California piners appear to have been successful in their efforts 
to sell larger quantities of their upper grades in eastern industrial 
centers. Competition between California, Pondosa and Idaho, and 
northern pines for industrial trade has been more severe, and prices 
of all these woods have had a downward tendency. During the 
early part of the year, the whole list looked rather weak, but factory 
and box grades strengthened in the early spring, all quotations 
being firmer because of projected curtailment. About June, as the 
mills began to fill out their assortments, prices turned soft again. 
Uppers, however, maintained their position better than lowers until 
August, when a slowing down in the total movement caused the 
offering of concessions. These lower quotations in competition with 
other pines apparently effected some increase in the movement in 
the third quarter of the year. At the end of the year some items 
were becoming scarcer, and as it was known that the stocks of indus- 
trial consumers generally had been allowed to run down to a low 
point and heavier buying for replenishment was expected, the mills 
were taking a firmer stand on prices. 

Middle West yard trade throughout the vear was only fair, busi- 
ness being hurt by the late seeding and harvesting. There was a 
rather good run of retail business in California, especially as a 
more plentiful supply of moisture improved fruit crop prospects and 
brought country buyers into the market for building items. This 
crop is still in process of marketing, and it promises to result in 
a good increase in the California retail turnover as thé building 
season opens up. The mills had acquired heavy order files for box 
in the second quarter of the year, based on the crop prospects, but 
business in lower grades hardly kept pace with that in uppers. Box 
lumber will probably be well taken care of, as large shipments of 
canned goods have yet to go forward to the eastern markets. 





West Coast Fir Is Kept Firm on Low Price Basis 


The West Coast lumber industry moved cautiously during 1927. 
Stocks had shown slight accumulation during 1926, and prices of some 
items, especially uppers, had made a steady decline. The price of floor- 
ing, vertical grain Bé&better, 1x4-inch, for instance, during 1926 went 
from about $41 to about $35. It was generally felt that quotations could 
not be allowed to go lower. 

Production was kept below volume of bookings until the end of the 
first forty-one weeks of the year, but then passed ahead, and at the 
end of the year the reported cut had exceeded the shipments by three 
percent. Following the usual winter accumulation at the beginning of 
the year, average stocks fell rather steadily. Figures for the same mills 
showed that late in the fall there had been a reduction, compared with 
the first of the year, in the holdings of the few mills that are stock- 
carrying, these stocks being largely in the hands of a few companies. 
Average files of unfilled orders, however, after a climb to their high 
point in the middle of the year, have since then gradually thinned down. 
The policy of the mills in avoiding accumulations succeeded in keeping 
the list steady, if on a rather low basis. 

Comparisons between actual production figures this year and last are 
not possible, because early in 1927 the number of mill reports included 
in the statistics was reduced, as it was decided to include only reports 
from association members. It may be noted, however, that in 1926 the 
production reported was 20 percent above normal, whereas in 1927 it 
was only 11 percent above. Starting early in February, production ran 
above its average for practically the rest of the year. 

Of the total shipments during 1927, domestic, including both cargo 
and rail, took 87 percent, and export took 13 percent. Of the total, 56 
percent were rail and local, and 44 percent cargo, including both domestic 
and foreign. Domestic rail trade took 51 percent of the year’s ship- 
ments, and domestic cargo trade, 31 percent, the local sales amounting 
to 5 percent. Rail trade was ahead of its yearly average, 51 percent, 
during twenty of the first twenty-six weeks of the year, but above it 
in only six of the remaining twenty-six weeks. Cargo trade, including 
both domestic and export, was above the yearly average, 44 percent, 
in only four of the first twenty-six weeks of the year, and above it in 
nineteen of the second twenty-six weeks. 

Figures as to the destinations of 1927 cargo shipments are not yet 
available. Those for the first nine months of each of the last three 
years may perhaps show the trend. Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
data show that the cargo total was divided each year around one-third 
each to overseas markets, California and the Atlantic coast. In, the 
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first nine months of 1927, export shipments declined 2 percent from the 
totals for 1926, but the 1926 totals had shown a gain of 22.6 percent 
over the 1925. Atlantic coast 1927 cargo shipments declined 5.9 percent 
below those for 1926, but the 1926 had made a gain of 33.2 percent over 
the 1925. California shipments for the nine months of 1927 showed a 
fall of 6.1 percent from 1926, and the 1926 had also made a decline, of 
1.7 percent, from the 1925. California therefore appears to have bees 
the least satisfactory cargo market during 1927. A number of carriers 
in the California trade were in fact tied up during a good part of the 
season, and accumulation of stocks in that State thus prevented. It may 
be noted here that an increasing proportion of southern California ship- 
ments have been finding their way by rail haul into the Southwest, and 
that there has also been a gain in the movement to Gulf ports, timbers 
being a prominent feature in each case. Curtailment of oil drilling of 
course affected Southwest demand during the second half of the year. 

Atlantic coast buyers during the spring of 1927 were counting on 
lower space rates, but the Intercoastal Steamship Conference held to 
$14 steadily throughout the year. Some scarcity of bottoms developed 
during the summer and served to keep the rates firm or even give them 
a stronger trend. A reduction to $12 has been announced for January, 
1928, loading. During the last quarter of 1927, however, lumber was 
reaching Atlantic ports on lower rates, some Canadian shipments moving 
at as low as $8, and frequently at $10 to $11. Buyers in the East were 
therefore hoping for a further reduction during the spring of 1928. 
And it was believed that this would give the mills better returns, as 
even at 1927 prices they were very strong competitors of eastern woods 
in the Atlantic coast market. 

Rail trade was severely handicapped by bad weather in the middle 
West and also in the East, which made its influence felt during a large 
part of the year, starting early in the spring. 

Business with the Orient was hurt by financial troubles in Japan, and 
the revolution in China, but these countries continue to take a fair 
volume. Trade development work has been getting good results in South 
America especially, and more business has been coming from Europe. 
In transpacific trade, some shortage of space developed about the middle 
of the year, but by October there were more bottoms offering and the 
rate declined $2. 

At the end of 1927 the mills found themselves with very little accumu- 
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lation of stock, and order files well cleaned up. It is probably true that 
none of the markets is overburdened, and that buyers as a rule have 
restricted supplies. Prices were firmly held on a low basis, and there 
were hopes of effecting slight advances during the spring. Announce- 
ments of large railroad purchases were an encouraging factor at the end 
of the year’in the rail trade, and increased farm buying was counted on. 
The California market is expected to develop greater volume as it bene 
fits from the large fruit crop harvested in 1927. In the Atlantic coast 
territory, lower space rates will give a decided advantage. 





Active Cutting Lowers Southern Hardwood Returns 


Production of southern hardwoods remained below normal through- 
out 1927, except that during the week ended Sept. 3 it equaled normal. 
Similarly in 1926 the production had at no time reached normal. Ship- 
ments began to exceed the cut at the beginning of February, 1927, as 
there were frequent rains in the producing belt that hindered woods 


‘operations, and kept ahead of it until the end of June. But meanwhile 


the Mississippi Valley floods in April caused a great contraction in the 
output. In the first week of July, shipments fell below production, 
largely because of a slowing down in general business, and remained 
below it until the last week of the year. 

Stocks reached their low point at the end of June, but then began a 
steady increase which continued until the end of the year. Average 
unfilled orders reached their high point in April, when consumers began 
to provide for future needs in view of the prospective shortage as a 
result of the floods, and their low point during September and were 
gradually built up a little until the end of the years 

The Mississippi floods caused serious losses to Valley producers and 
increased their operating expenses, but they failed to secure much com- 
pensation through price advances. There was some marking up of 
figures at the time of the floods, but it is probable that only a small 
volume moved at the higher ranges. Mills outside the flooded territory 
were stimulated to greater activity, however, and increase in their 
offerings probably went a long way to offset the decline in the Valley 
output. Another important factor was the reconditioning of flooded 
stock. Mechanical means were largely employed to scrub this, and it 
was being marketed in considerable quantities about a month after the 
floods had receded. 

Buying was cautious from the beginning of the year. Some slowing 
down in industrial activity occurred early in the year, and there were 
determined efforts to hold down factory stocks of raw material and to 
buy at the lowest figures. Efforts to advance prices of hardwoods 
during the spring rains, when dry stocks were scarce, were met by a 
holding back of orders, and similar tactics were used by buyers when 
the floods caused a general marking up of figures. Automobile demand 
was fair during the first part of the year, but poor during the second 
half. During the spring building season, demand was hurt by bad 
weather in a good part of the sales territory, and there was a consid- 
erable decline in building during the second’ half of the year. Flooring, 
which had been marked up when rough stock advanced, had to take 
reductions in the third quarter of the year, and shows the trend. For- 
eign business was slow during the early part of the year because lower 
freight rates were expected, and following a cut of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds early in February there was a good gairi in the movement. 
Overseas shipping was quite active as prices weakened in July, but by 
the end of the year there was such congestion in the British and other 
foreign markets that transactions were unprofitable to producers. 

Prices during 1926 had declined steadily until about the middle of the 
year, and though from then on they’ gained considerably in strength 
until the end of the year, they never recovered lost ground. They had 
become quite low and unsatisfactory early in April, 1927, and the mills 
had begun voluntarily to curtail their operations from about the middle 
of March. The Mississippi Valley floods were expected to result in 
a good deal stronger quotations. Early in May there was a decided 
upturn, but the list did not reach as high a level as it was expected to. 
At this time, some of the mills had fairly full order files and did not 
profit by the advances, and it is doubtful if any great amount of busi- 
ness was done at the higher ranges. By the end of July, quotations 
were back to the levels of the first of the year, and declined steadily 
from then onward. There were unsuccessful attempts to stiffen quo- 
tations in October, based on prospective curtailment, but evidently most 
of the mills continued to turn out a larger volume than demand war- 
ranted. There were eager sellers and reluctant buyers, and the list 
continued to soften. From the beginning of 1926 to the end of 1927, 
Chicago equivalents made the following range: Red gum, plain, FAS 
4/4, from $116.75 to $95.50; white oak, plain, No. 1 common and select 
4/4, $70 to $56.75; sap gum, plain, No. 1 common and select, 4/4, $49.75 
to $41.75. 

At the end of the year, the mills were expecting a good increase in 
demand from industrial consumers, especially the automobile people, as 
stocks of these buyers were kept at a low point throughout 1927. There 
were also good prospects for building trades demand, based on pro- 


jected construction in 1928, which would be accompanied by increased 
sales of furniture woods. Inquiry was considerably more promising, 
and the mills were not at all eager for forward business at current 
prices. Production was low over the year end, as there was voluntary 
curtailment, as well as some enforced by winter rains. 
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The Question of Financing Houses and Repairs 


Trend of Times Indicates That Lumber Dealers Must Prepare to Finance 
Patrons W ho Wish to Build or Remodel 


How about the financing of houses and re- 
pairs in your town? It’s getting to be a big 
subject in our business; though naturally 
there are retail dealers who are getting 
along well enough without bothering with 
it. Not long ago this department talked 
with a retailer who hasn’t started it and 
whose ideas about it seemed to us prudent 
and sensible, for a person in his location. 

“Sooner or later,” he said, “we’re going to 
be compelled to find money for our custom- 
ers. The drift of business is in that direc- 
tion. Some day we're going to see a rather 
valuable section of our trade slowly separate 
itself from us and do business with some 
other agency that offers new terms of pay- 
ment. That is, we'll see it if we don’t beat 
the other fellow to it. The mail merchants 
are coming back into our field with this 
financial weapon of trade pretty weli worked 
out. Some years ago they came into the 
retail lumber field, as everybody knows; and 
while they scared us quite a bit and hurt us 
more or less, they really didn’t get far. The 
reason was that they tried to use our meth- 
ods while not being situated to use them ef- 
fectively. Our advantage of location is still 
with us, and it doesn’t seem likely that it 
can be entirely overcome. But a combina- 
tion of getting to contractors and of offer- 
ing rather complete financing hits us in 4 
couple of tender spots. 


Observe Territorial Divisions 


“Not much unusual competition has in- 
vaded this community. What we have is 
stiff enough, but it’s among local dealers all 
of whom use about the same methods. While 
we haven’t done it so very deliberately and 
have no formal agreement, there’s a general 
understanding that there are certain things 
we will not do. For instance, we don’t in- 
vade the territory nearer to other towns. 
With prices as close as they are, this is 
rather reasonable on an economic basis; for 
there’s the matter of delivery to be ac- 
counted for. If a farmer hauls his own ma- 


terial, he isn’t going to haul it eight miles 
when he can buy at a yard but two miles 
from his farm unless he gets a price conces- 
sion; and if we haul it this extra distance 
there’s another concession, if not in price 
at least in profit. So under those conditions 
there’s a rather sound reason for territorial 
division. 

“But suppose some one local dealer were 
to change his service in some department so 











Are You Ready? 


Are you ready to finance 
your patrons who wish to 
build new homes or remodel 
or repair old ones? This in- 
stalment of the Realm tells 
what some retailers are plan- 
ning to do along this line. 











that customers in adjoining towns would be 
willing to pay full price and delivery 
charges and maybe a little more, just to 
have that service? It would be pretty hard 
to hold to that old division of territory. And 
just what would the rest of us do? There’s 
always the weapon of cut prices that dealers 
hold over each other’s heads to compel con- 
formity to the general practices. But with 
customers paying full prices for the consid- 
eration of a service that they want, the old 
cut-price club wouldn’t hurt so much. I’m 
told that sales have worked out in just this 
way in certain places. I visited a city a few 
months ago where the dealer with the big- 
gest trade is getting the most money for his 
lumber and where the dealer who asks the 
lowest prices sells the least and is con- 
fronted with failure. They tell me that the 


new selling by mail doesn’t include low 
prices. A dealer who has had to meet this 
new mail competition tells me that he’s fig- 
ured out quite a few bills this year and that 
in every case his regular retail prices were 
always lower than those of his catalog com- 
petitor. On this basis he has gotten a few 
of these competitive bills; but the thing that 
makes him uneasy is the fact that he has 
lost more of them, even when the customer 
knew in advance that he was paying more 
for the out-of-town material. When you 
consider that the mail merchants made this 
showing without furnishing the services 
upon which the local dealer depends, such 
as delivery of lumber is needed, taking back 
unused material or supplying more at the 
same price, I think it is clear that. this 
dealer is warranted in feeling uneasy. The 
thing that turned the trick for the out-of- 
town competitor was a rather complete sys- 
tem of financing. 


Pro and Con of Financing Scheme 


“But as yet I haven’t undertaken to offer 
a financing scheme, and I’ll probably not do 
it until there’s more apparent need for it. 
If I were to blossom out with such a plan 
in this town I think it would have two bad 
effects. First, I’d have the experience the 
new dealer has when he opens a yard. All 
the financially weak and irresponsible would 
flock around, trying to get credit. And, sec- 
ond, I’m afraid some of my steady cash cus- 
tomers would think I was adding an extra 
margin to all my sales in order to carry 
this new service which they themselves did 
not need and would consider seriously going 
to some of my competitors. You see this is 
an old and thrifty and conservative com- 
munity. So long as it stays conservative 
I’m going to stay conservative with it. 

“But while I haven’t offered a financing 
scheme it doesn’t mean that I haven't 
worked out some of the foundations for one 
when the time comes for using it. I’m 
studying it more than any other depart- 
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General view of R. J. Corlett & Sons yard at Lansing, Mich., showing main lumber shed and other buildings, with private switch track 
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ment of my business. Of course a person 
doesn’t get very far with practical details 
until he actually tries the ideas out. No 
matter how smart you are or how exactly 
you plan a thing, there is going to be some 
trial and error involved in getting it to 
work. So I may change my ideas several 


in the event 
that the bank will loan 
If the banker says, “I’m 


proper way if he can tell Tom, 
he is interested, 
him the money. 


sorry, but Tom’s carrying about all the debt 
he ought to carry,” the dealer is glad to 
know that fact; for it will save him a fruit- 
But if the banker says, 


less undertaking. 
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The Williamston (Mich.) yard of the Rikerd Lumber Co., 
Lansing, 


times when, and if, I start a financing de- 
partment. 


Ready to Start When Time Comes 


“But in the meantime I’m watching this 
thing like a hen watching a hawk.. I’m get- 
ting to be something of an Old Sleuth in 
picking up clues that may indicate restless- 
ness among the customers or that may 
show me I’m losing some business that is 
still born because the prospect can’t find 
the money he needs. I find a few such in- 
dications now and then, and like every 
dealer I manage to place some loans in an 
informal way for my trade. This helps 
along, but it can hardly be called financing. 
When the time comes that definite and sys- 
tematic financing is needed I’m going to 
jump in. I’ve got some tentative plans fixed 
up with some local capitalists, so I can get 
the money I need to make a beginning. But 
until I see that the right time is here I’m 
going on as at'present. I don’t tempt the 
lightning, but I don’t intend to be caught 
without a lightning rod when the storm does 
come up. That’s the reason for this under- 
cover watching and planning. I’m getting 
my lightning rod up in advance.” 


Another lumberman expressed surprise 
that more retailers who are not ready to 
start a financing department of their own 
don’t make more complete use of the infor- 
mal financing methods that are ready at hand. 
For instance, quite a good many people 
don’t build or remodel, although they need 
better homes and have plenty of bank credit. 
Some of them think of houses in terms of 
new building and overlook the possibilities 
of remodeling. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
“Old Homes Made New” books have. done 
good service in convincing some of these 
people that a relatively small sum will 
transform the old place. Dealers use these 
books in carrying a definite plan to a pros- 
pect and in creating a sale. But here again 
the matter of money enters in. This lum- 
berman believes that the dealer should plan 
for this matter, too. Suppose Tom Jones 
lives in a house that is a little run down. 
It needs a new roof and isn’t big enough for 
Tom’s growing family. The dealer looks 
through the remodeling book and fixes up 
the little campaign for interesting Tom in 
adding a couple of rooms at the time he has 
a new roof put on. Then the dealer drops 
around at Tom’s bank and explains what he 
has in mind to the banker and asks in a 


} which operates three other yards in 
Mich. 


“Sure. Tom’s credit is perfectly good, and 
we'll be glad to loan him what he needs,” 
then the dealer has the information he 
wants about Tom’s standing, and he has an 
added argument and an added service. This 
is merely a suggestion about using the finan- 
cial machinery already in existence. The 
same general idea holds in using the build- 
ing and loan. It is the idea that a reason- 
able way of borrowing and repayment is 
often the high card in making a sale. 


Lumping Small Accounts 


In the city of Lansing, Mich., of which we 
wrote last week, there is a financial institu- 
tion that has been taking care of small ac- 
counts for years. I think the same sort of 
bank is operating in many other places. This 
industrial bank, or whatever it is called, 
will take up and lump small accounts, 
charging a reasonable rate of interest and 
giving the creditors their money at once. 
Suppose Tom Jonés, to mention him again, 
owes a hundred dollars in a dozen small ac- 
counts, to lumberman, doctor, grocer and 
the like. It’s badly disorganized, and he 
doesn’t know how to discharge his debts. 








Lumber store of the Rikerd Lumber Co. at North Lansing, Mich., 
window to display goods it sells 


The noisy collector usually gets his first, 
and the more patient are allowed to wait. 
But instead of this haphazard method, Tom 
gets his creditors to put all their accounts 
into the bank. Each creditor, of course, has 


to underwrite his share; but at that he’s 
better off than he was. For he gets his 
money at once, and experience indicates that 
the bank has a better chance of final collec- 
tion than individual creditors have. 

This, of course, is a device fitted only to 
comparatively small accounts. It will 
hardly take over the financing of a house. 
But the Lansing dealers say it has helped 
them out with their smaller book accounts. 
Over and over we discover that any sound 
credit method that involves exact terms with 
interest charges and definite times of pay- 
ment will get more respectful attention from 
the debtor than will haphazard open book 
accounts. If it were notable for nothing 
else, this present business era would be 
memorable for the scientific organization of 
credits. Apparently much still remains to 
be done, both in inventing new financial 
machinery and in bringing all merchants up 
to the standards and methods already avail- 
able. 


Corletts Find 1927 Reasonably Good 
Roy C. Corlett, of R. J. Corlett & Sons, 


who first mentioned the industrial bank to 


me, said that 1927 had been a reasonably 
good year. The company was agreeably sur- 
prised by a rather unexpected spurt of sales 
near the end of the year. One week in De- 
cember produced the largest total of sales 
of any week in the year. The Corlett fam- 
ily is quite noted in lumber circles, and 
various of the brothers operate yards in a 
number of towns in this section of the coun- 


-try. Not long ago the AmericAN LUMBER- 


MAN carried a story of the 27 years of busi- 
ness in which the company has engaged. 
The father, R. J. Corlett, has retired; but 
the company continues to bear his name. 
This company is one of the many that has 
not yet found it advisable to begin financ- 
ing of customers in any complete or formal 
way. It happens not to be the one men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. Mr. 
Corlett stated that financing is a separate 
business; quite as separate in fact as con- 
tracting and requiring as much special 
knowledge and effort. This of course is the 
fact which properly makes dealers hold off 
until they see that such an undertaking is 
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which utilizes modern show 


going to be necessary to the welfare of their 
trade. It is not a thing to be taken over 
hastily; for while it is a business builder 
under the right conditions and the right 
management, it can be a source of sudden 
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loss if conditions and management are not 
right. Mr. Corlett stated that local build- 
ing and loan associations are active and effi- 
cient. 

William J. Burgess, vice president and 
manager of the Rikerd Lumber Co., echoed 
the statement that Lansing is a conserva- 
tive city; something that seems unusual 
when a person remembers that it is an in- 
dustrial point of importance. 

“Lansing never has had a boom,’ he re- 
marked; “at least not to compare with 
other industrial cities in the State and in 
neighboring States. Just after the war 
there was a flurry of building, but it wasn’t 
earried to the point of demoralizing the 
building business. Lansing needed houses 
and stores and other large buildings and so 


did have more or less of a retarding influ- 
ence, and some of the local lumbermen have 
confessed to a certain amount of ‘profitless 
prosperity’ during 1927. I think that on the 
whole it may have been good fur us, per- 
haps in several ways. It came at the time 
when some of our neighboring cities—not 
mentioning any names—were also in a slack 
time. At least a few dealers in those larger 
points began going outside for trade. I 
imagine they may have worked on the 
theory that it was better to keep the or- 
ganization and to run along even at small 
profits or perhaps a loss than to curtail 
sharply. They didn’t come into Lansing to 
any extent, but they did work in certain 
of our neighbor towns. They tell me that 
local trade is picking up in these big places, 


The Rikerd Lumber Co. has three yards 
and a planing mili in Lansing and one yard 
in a neighboring town. The planing mill is 
a big plant that does custom work over a 
wide territory. The mill and the main 
yard are close to the retail center of the 
city. Hiram W. Rikerd, president of the 
company, is a veteran lumberman who igs 
still active in the business. He dropped into 
Mr. Burgess’ office before going down town. 
When we asked him how the business out- 
look appeared to him he looked at us quizzi- 
cally a moment and said it could be better 
but that it could be a whole lot worse. Mr. 
Burgess said that this cautious and noncom- 
mittal statement expressed the Situation as 
accurately as it could be summed up. 


went ahead and built them. It may have 
been slightly overdone, but the city easily 
caught up. We began to be afraid a year 
ago that the local building had been over- 
done, for there were a good many empty 
houses and some empty store rooms. This 


dealers at home. 
present are good. 





and that will help to keep these hungry 
Prospects in Lansing at 
The financing of dwell- 
ing houses is largely done by building and 
loan associations and banks and private 
capitalists.” 


Lansing lumbermen seem proud of and 
interested in the Reo Motor: Car Co. It is 
the biggest local industry, employs about 
6,000 people and has had a steady and de- 
pendable growth. Doubtless the Reo’s care- 
ful management has had much to do with 
the stability of Lansing’s business. 


An Attractive Hillside Summer Cottage 








Here is a suggestion for an inexpensive 
summer cottage on a hillside site. This 
is the second of a series of photographs 
of attractive summer cottages of various 
types now appearing in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the first having appeared in 
the Dec. 31 issue. These illustrations, 
which are from photographs taken by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S staff photog- 
rapher, are intended as interesting ex- 
amples of lake and resort cottages that 
will offer ideas for the lumber dealer and 
his customers interested in summer 
homes rather than as complete working 
designs. The sketch suggests a practical 
arrangement of the space, subject to any 
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changes or modifications that may seem 
to be desirable. 


A booklet just issued from Hoo-Hoo 
headquarters over the signature of Henry 
R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, features 
a slogan and a plan for a campaign to stimu- 
late home ownership, details of which are to 
be announced later. The slogan is “Give 
Her a Home of Her Own,” based on the 
idea that Woman is the greatest factor in 
home owning. The other central idea is that 
numerous other business interests besides 
lumber profit from increased home owner- 
ship, and should be enlisted. This booklet 
epitomizes a worthwhile activity of Hoo- 
Hoo in behalf of lumber. 
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Town Has Progressive Dealers 


Ciovis, N. M., Jan. 9—The Lone Star Lum- 
ber Co. has an admirable plant at Clovis, hous- 
ing under one roof its entire stock, and pro- 
viding excellent display rooms. James Sowers, 
the manager, was formerly with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at Clovis. Milton Brown is man- 
ager of the Kemp Lumber Co., J. W. Cawthorn 
of the Clovis Lumber Co.; and John C. Ealy 
is a lumber dealer. A traveling man speaks of 
Clovis, which is a town of about 6,500 popula- 
tion, as being unusually well represented in the 
lumber trade, both in the size of stocks carried 
and in the enterprise of the dealers. 


Retailer Occupies New Plant 


WinstLow, Ariz., Jan. 9.— The Olds Bros. 
Lumber Co., of this city, is now at home in its 
new plant, comprising warehouse, office and 
mill, and in the latter is now assembled the 
equipment formerly housed separately for lack 
of space. The location, in the heart of the city, 
is ideal for convenience and the extension of 
their business. The three brothers, James, 
Walter and William Olds, moved to Winslow 
in the early days with their father from Farm- 
ington, N. M., and started in business as car- 
penters. They still carry on a thriving con- 
tracting and building business along with lum- 
ber merchandising. 


New Shingle Service for Retailers 


To assist retail lumber dealers in educating 
the public to the approved method of applying 
red cedar shingles over old roofs; also to the 
advantages of using shingles for remodeling 
and to promote the general use of the product, 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has established 
a department under the supervision of R. S. 
Whiting, secretary-manager. 

The bureau offers to the retail lumber dealer 
the service of a field man to explain an eco- 
nomical and effective direct mail advertising 





Party wants to contract for output of 

southern hardwood mill. Business op- 

portunities of every type are offered 

every week through the Want Ads. Get 

in the habit of consulting them for 
your own profit. 





campaign, the material for which is supplied 
free by the bureau; to develop a sales plan and 
to organize selling forces; to meet with car- 
penters and contractors for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the approved method of reroofing over 
the old roof and to interest them in going 
after the business. The field man goes so far 
as to sell a roof and supervise the application 
of it under the approved method. 

Dealers desiring to use this service are re- 
quested to write the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
1068 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
Requests will be handled in the order received, 
or as nearly so as is practicable. When making 
request for service, dealers are asked to men- 
tion the brand of shingles carried in stock. 

R. E. L. Rainey has been appointed manager 
of re-roofing activities and will have charge of 
this department. Mr. Rainey has had eighteen 
years’ experience in dealing with retail lumber 
dealers and consumers of red cedar shingles. 
In 1922 he joined the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co. as field manager and general sales 
promoter. For the past year he has covered 
the central States, selling stained shingles for 
another concern. During his many years of 
association with the retail lumber. industry he 
has learned the retailers’ problems. This, with 
the experience he has gained in selling stained 
shingles over a large territory, places him in a 
position successfully to carry out this work. 

Mr. Rainey will Visit many of the retail lum- 
ber dealers’ conventions, at which he will ac- 
quaint the dealers with the workings of this 
new department. 


Last Minute News 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (eight more mills than re- 
ported for the previous week) show notable 
increases in all three items. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 55.—Eprror.] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
MempPHIs, TENN., Jan. 11—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute preliminary report for 
the week ended Jan. 7 covers operations of 
113 units. Each unit represents a normal daily 
capacity of 28,000 feet, so that total normal 
production of these units during the six days 
of the week is 18,984,000 feet. Their actual 
output was 10,329,000 feet; shipments, 12,105,- 

000 feet, and orders booked, 12,250,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NorFo.k, Va., Jan. 12.—For the week ended 
Jan. 7, twenty-four mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 8,856,000 feet, manufactured 3,- 
477,056 feet, shipped 4,047,874 feet, and booked 
orders for 3,029,000 feet. 


Re-endorse Grade-Marking Principle 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
New Orzeans, La., Jan. 12.—The directors 
of the Southern Pine Association, in a meet- 
ing on Jan. 11, reéndorsed the principle of 
grade marking of lumber by manufacturers 
and urged all subscriber mills to follow the 
practice. The board also reviewed the financial 


report of the association and the budget for 


the coming year. 


Proposed Rate Increases Suspended 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinocron, D. C., Jan. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today suspended until 
Aug. 12, next, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in supplement. No. 26 to Agent 
F. L. Speidens Tariff I. C. C. No. 996, and num- 
erous other schedules. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict transit arrangements on lum- 
ber and other forest products in carloads from 
points in Southern territory to destinations in 
Central Freight Association and Western Trunk 
Line territories, and other interstate points, so 
that where shipments are transited at a lower 
charge than 2% cents a hundred pounds, on 
lines other than the originating carriers, the 
through rate will not apply. Substantial in- 
creases in rates would result in many instances. 


Joint Meet of Dealers and Builders 


PortLanp, Me., Jan. 11—Cordial invitations 
are being sent out to lumber dealers through- 
out this section of New England, and to build- 
ing contractors and architects, to attend a 


“get-together meeting” at the Elks Club in 


Portland on Jan. 19. The hosts will be the 
N. T. Fox Co. and the Brown Co., of Port- 
land; Diamond Match Co., of Biddeford, Me., 
and the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of New- 
tonville, Mass., New England distributer of 
TrimPak. 

Donald B. Hyde, of the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co., prominent in New England Hoo- 
Hoo activities, is largely responsible for the 
affair, which is in line with the recently in- 
augurated movement by New England dis- 
tributers of Arkansas pine to bring about 
closer relations of lumber dealers and build- 
ers and to place the retail distribution of 
lumber on a more profitable and satisfactory 
basis for all concerned. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m, after 
which a motion picture will be shown which 
will be of unusual interest and educational 
value to lumber dealers and users. This film, 
“The Mission of the Pines,” is an elaborate 
picturization of the processes in the manu- 


facture of lumber. Every phase of the lum- 
ber industry is shown—harvesting the forest 
crop, sawing the timber into logs and the 
subsequent operations incident to converting 
the rough boards and dimension into the lum- 
ber that goes into American homes. The 
picture also shows the making of TrimPak 
by Arkansas pine manufacturers, the careful 
selection of the stock to be used, the meticu- 
lous care given each unit that goes into the 
sealed cartons. “After seeing this film,” states 
the .invitation now being broadcast among 
lumber dealers, contractors and architects of 
Portland and vicinity, “it can readily be un- 
derstood why TrimPak is ‘The Ultimate in 
Trim,’ as nearly perfect as nature, modern 
machinery and human ingenuity can make it.” 

After the showing of this picture the meet- 
ing is to be thrown open for a general dis- 
cussion which is expected to prove beneficial 
to all who attend. Those who are looking 
forward with pleasure to sharing an enter- 
taining, interesting and profitable evening on 
Jan. 19 are to be given the opportunity to 
form a local club of lumber dealers and users 
for the discussion of mutual problems and 
the promotion of mutual interests. 


Defies Time But Bows to Flood 


Guens Fatts, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Severe storms 
late last fall washed out the old covered wood 
bridge that for 112 years spanned the Batten- 
kill river on the Salem-Cambridge highway, 
which will necessitate immediately replacing ‘it 
by a modern structure. 

The old bridge was washed nearly a mile 
down stream and lies parallel with the river, 
without a break, and only slightly twisted by 
its trip down the stream. But the most in- 
teresting thing about the whole incident is that 
this old wood structure, which was put to- 
gether with wood pegs, although dislodged 
from its original site remains almost intact, 
and the lumber of which it was built is in 
a wonderful state of. preservation. 


Line Yards Change Hands 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Announcement 
is.made by the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., 
of this city, of the sale of its yard at Paden, 
Okla., to the W. C. McIntosh Lumber Co., of 
Okemah, Okla., and its purchase of the yard 
of the Mounce Lumber Co. at Moberly, Mo. 


Second Greatest Building Year 


According to statement released Jan. 14 by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the 1927 con- 
struction volume was the second highest in the 
history of the country. Contracts let on new 
building and engineering work in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains during the last 
year reached a total of $6,303,055,100, which 
was a drop of only 1*percent from the record 
total of 1926 and an increase of 5 percent over 
the total for the year 1925. For the entire 
country the total 1927 construction volume was 
estimated at a little over $6,800,000,000, being 
a loss of 3 percent from 1926, 

There was $477,363,800 worth of pew con- 
struction started in December in these 37 States, 
which was a gain of 3 percent over the total 
for the preceding month and a drop of 11 per- 
cent from the total for December 1926. In- 
cluded in the December record were : $207,280,- 
600, or 43 percent of all construction, for resi- 
dential buildings ; $92,657,300, or 19 percent, for 
public works and utilities; $86,933,100, or 18 
percent, for commercial buildings ; $29,988,800, 
or 6 percent, for industrial projects; and $23,- 
247,600, or 5 percent, for educational projects. 

Contemplated construction projects were re- 
ported in this territory to the amount of $988,- 
915,100 in December. This figure shows gains 
of 20 percent over the amount reported in No- 
vember 1927 and 9 percent over the amount 
reported in December 1926. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 

















Spurring the Dilatory Debtor 

H. C. Scearce, secretary-treasurer Hubbard- 
Scearce Lumber Co., operating retail yards at 
Mooresville and Indianapolis (Maywood), Ind., 
writes that he is using with good results a 
collection help suggested by an article recently 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Scearce writes: 

“Your article gave me an idea which I used 
to good effect in sending out our December 
statements. To the statements of old accounts 
I attached a slip (3'4 inches by 5% inches) 
printed as follows: 

We have had no response to the notices of 
your past due account. 

Perhaps you just could not pay it sooner, 
but you will agree that we have been very 
patient and should have our money. 

Now we want you to arrange settlement 
not later than so that 
we may rule off your account before closing 
our books for the year. 

eee TES: ORs fbn cecd deews Het crceede 


THANK YOU 

The date on which payment was expected 
was stamped in the blank space with a rubber 
stamp. If no response was received the dose 
was repeated in ten days. The effect of this 
little scheme was good. With slight changing 
of wording the slip could be used equally well 
any month. 

“By the way,” adds Mr. Scearce, “the lumber- 
man and banker scenario appearing in your is- 
sue of Dec. 24 [page 40] carries a fine sugges- 
tion, and would make a good feature for retail 
conventions. The remodeling of old homes 
offers the best opportunity for business, and 
lumbermen should all be aware of it.” 


Glass Edger Brings New Business 

The glass problem is a very real one with 
many lumber retailers. It is easy enough to 
handle and sell glass for ordinary purposes, 
but much profitable business is constantly be- 
ing passed up by lack of facilities for cater- 
ing to the specialty glass business. It does 
not require a vivid imagination to picture the 
substantial volume of side-line business which 
could be built up by the yard operator equipped 
with a simple yet scientifically perfect machine 
which would enable him quickly to grind, 
smooth and polish edges and bevels of French 
door glass, furniture and desk tops, showcase 
plates, bath-room shelves, art glass, auto body 
and windshield plates, and innumerable similar 
specialties. This class of service might seem 
somewhat unusual for a retail lumber yard 
to offer, but it is quite in line with the mod- 
ern trend in merchandising, when aggressive 
retailers are ever reaching out for new fields, 
and most of them operate glass departments 
anyway. 

Advertising advanced facilities of this kind 
would be sure to bring a new class of trade 
to the lumber yard, thus increasing its oppor- 
tunities in other directions as well. Such ad- 
vertising, plus an open eye for opportunities 
to sell a desk top here and a show case plate 
there, and, where “in order,” dropping a sug- 
gestion when selling other materials, ouglit 
to prove lucrative. Even though no special 
effort were made to push such a specialty 


line, a machine of this kind would often prove 
valuable during the conduct of the ordinary 
business of the sash and door and glass de- 


partments, and would through the saving of 
time, labor and annoyance quickly pay for 
itself. 

An excellent and inexpensive glass edger, 
designed for just the class of work which 
most likely would come to the lumber yard, is 
being manufactured by the Henry G. Lange 
Machine Works, 165 North May Street, Chi- 
cago, and is in successful use by scores of 
lumber companies as well as planing mills, 
sash and door factories and the like. The 
machine is simple in construction and opera- 
tion, and no special experience in glass edg- 
ing is required of the workman. There is 


-a model of this glass edger to meet every 


purpose, and a fully descriptive catalog may 
be obtained by addressing the company. 


Announces New Sales Terms 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 9.—Announcement 
is made by the Madison Lumber Co., of this 
city, that new terms of sale are as follows: 

On lumber, millwork, roofing, paints, wall- 
boards and general building materials, 7 per- 
cent 10 days, or 5 percent if paid by 20th of 
month following date of purchase; 60 days net, 
subject to interest at 8 percent thereafter. 

“Failure to make payments strictly in ac- 
cordance with the above, for any cause what- 
ever, will forfeit customer’s right to these dis- 
counts,” says the announcement. 

“There will be absolutely no increase in our 
present low level of prices, as a result of these 
new terms, and the above discounts will apply 
on all deliveries made after Jan. 1, whether or 
not such discounts were contemplated at the 
time of the sale. This change in terms is in 
line with our desire to pass every advantage 
possible to our customers.” 


A Woods-Guessing Contest 


Does the average man know woods? Par. 
ticularly, does he know those hardwoods which 
are used extensively in his home for interior 
finishing purposes? The answer, judging from 
a recent guessing contest conducted by an In- 
diana lumberman, is that he does not. The 
average man does not know sap gum from red 
cypress. Virtually every man knows oak when 
he sees it. He also knows whether it has been 
quarter-sawed. With that his knowledge ends, 
according to this lumberman. 

The dealer, for publicity and also for the 
fun he knew he would get out of it, staged a 
contest on woods. Panels 6x12 inches were 
made up, of many grades. Included were the 
best known Indiana hardwoods, such as oak, 
elm, hickory, ash and black walnut. Also there 
were displayed white pine, yellow and red 
cypress, gum, mahogany, birch, cedar, in fact 
all the better known woods used for construc- 
tion purposes in the middle West. Each panel 
was treated with a coat of white shellac to 
bring out the grain, then sanded and waxed. 

The idea was to see how many could name 
them all correctly. In order to stimulate in- 
terest a first prize of $25 was offered for the 
best guess, $10 for the second and $5 for the 
third, and it was cheap advertising. There was 
not a perfect score among the amateurs, though 
some were more than half right. Lumbermen 
and their employees were eliminated from the 
contest. 


SRS a2ae 


Forms Real Estate Department 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 9.—Joseph G. Bran- 
num, president Brannum-Keene Lumber Co., 
announces the organization of a real estate de- 
partment, functioning as a separate corporation, 





ers. Mr. Banker says: 


buildings, fences, feeds etc. 


use. 





This Week’s 


Personal Contact Builds Farm Trade 


Among the American Lumberman’s valued contributors to the 
“Idea Exchange” this week is I. D. Banker, manager Farmers 
Grain & Lumber Co., of Sycamore, IIl., who tells about a plan which 
he is using with excellent success to increase sales among the farm- 


“We have arranged to have a man who is well acquainted with 
the farmers go out among them and investigate their needs as to 
He is to keep track of those needing 
equipment of any kind and: quote them on the best materials to 
But, further than that, he is to find out what stock they are 
feeding, and advise them what to feed; ascertain how many chick- 
ens each farmer has, and advise him as to proper housing and feed- 
ing so as to increase the egg production. We have found that this 
personal contact between our company and its customers creates a 
friendly spirit and increases our business greatly.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Timely Tip 
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but with offices at the lumber company’s plant. 
Articles of incorporation, capitalizing the new 
company with 1,250 shares of no par value 
common stock and $250,000 preferred stock, 
have been filed with the secretary of state. The 
corporation will be known as the Brannum 
Realty Co., the incorporators being Joseph G. 
Brannum, William S. Brannum, William Hess 
and George F. Moyer. 


To Help Dealers Sell More Frames 


To a greater extent than ever before, it is 
the purpose of the Andersen Lumber Co., of 
Bayport, Minn., during 1928 to give the dealer, 
contractor and home owner complete informa- 
tion regarding Andersen white pine window 
and door frames; and, especially, to assist its 
dealers in every way possible to sell more 
frames during the coming twelve months. 

This, in effect, is the statement made by R. 
L. Nash, sales manager of the Andersen com- 
pany, at the annual convention of the sales 
organization recently held at the offices and 
plant in Bayport. After a thorough inspection 
of the factory, noting the numerous improve- 
ments that have been made in production 
processes and machinery during the last year, 
and a trip through the Anderson Foundry Co. 
plant where the noiseless pulley used in the 


frames is manufactured, the sales representa- 
tives settled down to consideration of the 1928 
program, as visualized in an impressive port- 
folio showing the company’s merchandising 
plans and selling aids for the coming year. In 
short, the company, and the individual sales 
representatives, are determined to set a pace 
that will create a greater demand for Andersen 
frames than ever before experienced, and that 
statement means something when it is con- 
sidered that the company’s volume of business 
has grown steadily from the start, and that 
sales for last year were twenty times as great 
as in 1907—twenty years ago. 

The portfolio describes and illustrates the 
advertising that is being placed in periodicals 
read by contractors, architects and home own- 
ers. A series of very attractive newspaper ad- 
vertisements, including two featuring the re- 





A salesman of ability and knowledge to 
conduct a wholesale office in consum- 
ing territory on profit sharing basis is 
sought by well rated southern whole- 
saler. An unusual opportunity for some 
reader of the Want Ads. Unusual op- 
portunities are often offered through 
that medium, but only those who read 

the Want Ads profit by them. : 


modeling of old homes, has been prepared, 
and the company will furnish mats or electro- 
types. of these advertisements to their dealers. 
Other effective forms of codperation are illus- 
trated sales letters, to go out over the dealer’s 
signature, window displays, sectional models, 
metal signs, carpenter aprons and caps, book- 
lets, novelties etc. 

The impression gained from looking over 
this portfolio is that the Andersen company has 
not overlooked any effective form of codpera- 
tion that, it can give its dealers, and backed 
by a product of known excellence, it would 
seem that Andersen dealers should: have a very 
prosperous year before them. 


Old Retail Yard Incorporates 


CoLtuMBus, Onto, Jan. 9—The retail lumber 
yard headed by M. J. Bergin continuously for 
42 years has been incorporated under the name 
of the M. J. Bergin Lumber Co., with author- 
ized capital $25,000. The company for some 
time has been conducted as a partnership, Mr. 
Bergin’s two sons, M. A. Bergin and R. J. 
Bergin, being associated with him. The new 
corporation will not make any change in the 
personnel. M. J. Bergin is president and gen- 
eral manager; R. J. Bergin, treasurer, and 
M. A. Bergin, secretary. 


Gets Good Results From Novel Series of ‘‘Duns”’ 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, Jan. 11.—Proving that 
original and unconventional collection methods 
often “bring home tlie bacon” where the more 
stereotyped plans fail to achieve satisfactory 
results, S. Queal French, of the French Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports that his annual col- 
lection drive—for the year just closed—has 
succeeded to a gratifying degree. 

A number of previous campaigns of this 
firm have been described from time to time in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but this one is 
entirely different. Like the others, it was 
originated and worked out by “Squeal” French, 
as he is commonly known, the nickname being 
the natural combination of his front initial 
and his middle name. 

The four letters, or reminders, used in the 
recent drive are reproduced on this page— 
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We are very anxious to get as many accounts in this 
month as is possible. 


Our Ledger shows your balance as $.......... this 
morning, and of course, we would thank you. 





The Home of Fir Cuts 


though necessarily much reduced in size, the 
Originals measuring 614 by 634 inches. All are 
printed in dark green ink on light-weight bond 
paper of different colors—goldenrod, light pink, 
robin’s egg blue, and canary. 

The letters were sent out about eight days 
apart, an envelope of a different color being 
used each time. One envelope of the series 
bore the return card and trade-mark of the 
French Lumber Co., while on the other en- 
velopes no printing appeared. One letter of the 
series was addressed in typewriting and the 
others in longhand—pen and ink being used for 
one and lead pencil for another, the idea being 
to vary the appearance so as to keep the debtor 


guessing, and insure his opening and reading 
the letters. 

“Of the total number of persons receiving 
the letters,” said Mr. French, “we had ‘bites’ 
from two-thirds, and these ‘bites’ were either 


ANOTHER 
ONE? 


Not quite as bad as the picture but we are still after 





— 


the balance of the$.......... account. 
We would thank you to come in and see us. 


Bill PD. 
From 
The Home of Fir Cuts. 


cash or practically its equivalent in the form 
of definite promise of payment at an early 
date.’ 

Another successful collection scheme, orig- 
inated by Mr. French, adopted for use in the 
summer and fall, embodied the ingenious idea 
of cashing in on the popular interest in base- 
ball by making every customer owing the com- 
pany on account a “player.” The rules of the 
“game,” as outlined by Mr. French in the first 
letter of the series, were as follows: 


We have turned our ledger into a baseball 


HERE WE ARE 
AGAIN! 





Just another reminder that we are looking for the 


December first balance of $...... 





The Home of Fir Cuts 


game. There will be three months in the pen- 
nant race, and you as a player will score a 
run for your team as follows: 


Letter No. 1 counts the first time at bat. 
If you do not answer this within a week’s 
time, you are called out the first time at bat. 
If you write us that you are unable to pay for 
a week or so, we call it a strike. If you send 
us a check for one-fourth of your account, 
you have made a single. If you send enoygh 
for half, you make a two-bagger. If you 
send three-fourths of your account, it is a 
three-bagger. A check in full makes a home 
run. A note counts as a balk, and entitles 
you to take first base. Interest in full on a 
note entitles you to a stolen base. 


The names in the ledger to and including 
L were designated as one team, those from M 


OLD 
BILL 
PD. 


We have Old Bill again to help us and he would be 





glad to hear from you about your $ balance. 


The first of the year is close by. Will you see us? 





“The Home of Fir Cuts” 





to Z constituting the opposing team. Each 
week of the twelve weeks of the “pennant 


race” represented one game. 

Follow-up letters, couched in baseball lan- 
guage kept the interest alive. The results from 
this unusual plan for making the payment of 
one’s debts a sporting proposftion were very 
satisfactory. 

The regular statement forms used by the 
French Lumber Co. bear the following nota- 
tion: “All accounts due first of month—s 
percent charged after 30 days,’ while across 
the bottom is printed in red the reminder, “This 
account is now due and we would thank you 
for a check to balance.” 
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New Home Is ‘‘Poem in Wood”’ 


Wealthy West Coast Merchant Specifies Wood Through- 
out—Beautiful Beamed and Paneled Effects Gained 


[Continued from Front Page] 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 7.—Appreciation of the 
comfort, beauty and general livability of wood- 
built and wood-finished homes is becoming 
more general. A fine example is the recently 
finished $125,000 home of Julius Meier, presi- 
dent of the Meier & Frank Co., of this city, a 
man whose ability as a merchandiser has 
brought national fame to the large department 
store of which he is the head. 

With ample financial means for building with 
any material or following any design that 
pleased, wood was chosen by Mr. Meier be- 
cause of its inherent beauty; because it lends 
itself easily to treatment which makes more 
pronounced the warmth, intimacy, and gen- 
eral livability of the home in which genuine 
hospitality and real friendliness rule supreme 
Living in a great lumber producing State, as- 
sociating with lumbermen and knowing their 
product, Mr. Meier chose lumber as the ideal 
material for an ideal home. 

The structure blends well into the attractive 
surroundings of his country estate, and the 


The roof also commands attention, with its 
vertical-grain red cedar shingles laid on top 
of one another until a thickness of close to 
three inches is built up. The 16-inch shingles 
are exposed to the weather 3 inches at the 
eaves, while at the peak of the roof they have 
but 1 inch weather exposure. 

Stepping into the entrance hall, the visitor’s 
eye falls first upon a massive and handsomely 
carved wood chest, and then upon the walls 
paneled with spruce boards stained to bring 
out the beauty of the wood. The apparently 
rough-hewn beams also claim close inspection. 
These beams are of sawn spruce, and the 
roughened effect was given by chisels and jack- 
planes. A passage to the right leads to numer- 
ous bedrooms, while to the left one leads to 
the kitchen. 

Proceeding, the living room is reached, and 
its spaciousness is observed,.yet it retains the 
atmosphere of hospitality appropriate to the 
private home, with all the comfort and friend- 
liness of a living room of smaller dimensions, 
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The first view of the house discloses a low, rambling structure, with broad lawns in front and a 


charming rockery on the hillside behind it 


design of early American architecture has a 
charm which. makes instant appeal to the artistic 
taste of the beholder. Twenty-three miles east- 
ward from Portland, on the south bank of 
Columbia River and high above that stream, 
with an entrancing view both up and down the 
river, stands, this country home which Mr. 
Meier has named “Menucha,” meaning “The 
House of Peace.” The cost of the house itself 
was $125,000, about $75,000 additional being 
expended in improving and beautifying the 
grounds. 

Approaching from the private driveway, the 
first view of the house discloses a low, rambling 
structure, situated on the slope toward the 
river, with broad lawns in front, and a charm- 
ing rockery on the hillside behind it, with 
spring-fed goldfish ponds interspersed with 
clumps of flowering shrubs. 

The wide siding, with its weather-beaten 
aspect, is vertical-grain red cedar bungalow sid- 
ing 14 inches wide, and one inch thick on the 
lower edge. It was specially cut by the Bratlie 
Bros. Mill Co., Ridgefield, Wash., of Surety 
Bond “Protekt Wrapt” red cedar siding fame, 
and treated to produce the semblance of age. 


though it actually meas- 
ures 25 by 50 feet. The 
walls are of vertical- 
grain spruce boards of 
varying widths, with a 
molding pattern deeply 
indented on each edge ot 
the face side. The ceil- 
ing is also of spruce, 
while the huge ceiling 
beams are of red cedar 
carved and gouged and 
stained to give the ap- 
pearance of drift wood 
nature-carved by the 
buffeting of waves and 
stained by the suns of 
many years. 


The turnings of the 
railing around the bal- 
cony are of vertical 
grain spruce, while the 
attractive carvings of 
rams’ heads and spruce 
seecé cones, which add 
so much to the beauty 











The wide siding is vertical-graim red cedar 
bungalow, fourteen inches wide, and one inch 
thick on the flower edge 


of the interior finish, are all done in red cedar. 

The floors are of oak boards, of random 
widths, fastened to the sub-floor by wooden 
dowels, two of which show in each end of each 
board. 

The dining room, with its beam ceiling, is 
wood paneled as, indeed, is every room in the 
house. The den is similarly treated, and with 
its beam ceiling, open fireplace, and luxurious 
furnishings and accessories is truly a delight to 
any man fortunate enough to visit it. 

The huge porch, extending along the front 
and down one side of the house, also has the 
carved beams that are so attractive on the in- 
terior. 

A view of the largest bedroom discloses a 
paneled room with a cove ceiling. Spruce 
boards are used vertically up to a height of 
about seven feet, while above that they are 
placed horizontally. The ceiling overhead is 
made of dressed spruce boards, jackplaned to 
present a weathered appearance. 

The doors throughout the house are of 
spruce, with solid stiles and rails, the cen- 
ter panels being made up of two wide spruce 
boards. 

Other buildings on the estate are a house 
for the occupancy of a daughter of Mr. and 























Stepping into the entrance hall, the visitor's eye first falls upon a mas- 
sive and handsomely carved wood chest, and then upon .the walls 
paneled with spruce boards, stained to bring out the beauty of the wood 
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_Mrs. Meier, and her family; a caretaker’s house, 


warehouse, chauffeur’s house and garage, ken- 
nels etc. A drive encircles the estate, with in- 
tersecting bridle paths, while swimming pool, 
tennis court and other outdoor recreational fea- 
tures add to the enjoyment of the family and 
the many friends who, through the gracious 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Meier, frequently 
enjoy the beauties and charm of this modern 
yet decidedly early American residence. 

Herman Brookman, of Portland, was the 
architect, while Lorenz Bros. were the contrac- 
tors for the house, and the four other build- 
ings, as well as for the landscape gardening and 
road building. 

The millwork and carvimgs are the product of 
the Nicolai Neppach Co., Portland, while the 
huge cedar timbers were cut by the Bridal 
Veil Lumber Co., of Bridal Veil, Ore. 

The artistic photographs illustrating this 
article are the work of S. Ninomiya, Japanese 
photographer of Portland. 


Hints on Handling Oak Flooring 


The following practical suggestions for the 
proper storage and handling of oak flooring 
are made in the new book entitled “Beautiful 
Floors,” just issued by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and reviewed in the 


Jan. 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The storage bin in a dealer’s yard should be 
dust-proof and practically air-tight, located 
high enough off the ground, unless there is a 
cement floor beneath, to prevent ground mois- 
ure from coming up into it. If on a cement 
floor, some space for air circulation at the 
bottom is advisable, rather than to pile the oak 
flooring right on the cement floor. 

The side walls of the bin should be matched 
lumber, preferably lined with a moisture-proof 
paper or roofing felt, the joints of which should 
be battened, thereby excluding the exterior air. 
Thus the flooring would be protected from 
undue atmospheric changes. 








Where a considerable quantity of oak floor- 
ing is stocked, it would be well to place a 
humidity gauge or register in the bin, main- 
taining uniform atmospheric humidity. 

The stacking and piling of oak flooring in 
the bin should be done with care to avoid 
breakage on the edges. 

Oak flooring should not be unloaded from 
cars im rainy weather, or under conditions in 
which the flooring might get damp. At no time 
should the bundles be placed on the ground. 

In delivering to the job, care in handling so 
that edges will not be broken should be exer- 
cised. 

The flooring on delivery at the job should 
not be left exposed to the weather or on the 
ground; nor should it be placed in rooms in 
which the plastering is not thoroughly dry. 
In other words, from the time the car arrives 
on the siding until the floor is finished, oak 
flooring should not be subjected to any extremes 
of moisture or heat. 











Note paneling and ceiling of bedroom at left. 
run horizontally. The ceiling is of dressed spruce boards. The “den,” pictured at right, is similarly treated except that the vertical 
boards extend all the way to the beamed ceiling 





Spruce boards are used vertically to height of about seven feet, while above that the boards 


The Yard Manager Who Knew Too Much 


Every good retailer ought to know a 
little about lumber, and perhaps, the less the 
better. That probably will sound rather 
strange to most readers, but perhaps before 
the ending of this article the exact meaning 
of that statement will be made somewhat 
clearer. 

There are, of course, certain little details 
concerning the board feet, the price per thou- 
sand, the cost, the amount required to cover 
given surfaces, etc. that are essential. Any- 
thing which ‘does not directly connect up with 
sales is non-essential, and in most instances 
detrimental. 

A customer comes into the yard and asks 
for a yellow pine board. He doesn’t know a 
yellow pine board from a piece of walnut, but 
he has seen a full page ad in some magazine, 
or heard that there is such a wood. If the 
retailer is also ignorant he can hand out a fir 
board or whatever he has without being con- 
science-bitten ! 

Really, the study of men is of far more im- 
portance than the study of lumber. Everyone 
knows that thousands of men make fortunes 
in buying and selling wheat who never saw a 
grain of it except in a distended condition 
on the breakfast table. If the lumber dealers 
would only put their heads together there would 
be plenty of material to build up a gigantic 
wood business similar to that carried on by 
the grain exchanges. Think of being able to 
get a hundred times the turnover, with only 
warehouse receipts to load and unload. 


[Contributed by a Lumber Retailer] 


A line-yard owner hired a college graduate 
as manager of one of his yards. This chap 
was a fine, bright young man who could have 
written a book on lumber. He could identify 
all the important commercial woods by their 
finger prints. He knew how the sapwood and 
heartwood were formed, and all about resin 
ducts, annual rings and the like. He knew 
which woods were ring-porous, which were 
diffuse-porous and which were non-porous. He 
knew as much as a doctor about the nervous 
system of a tree, and how it was nourished. 





Retail lumber yard in western Michigan 
community of 55,000 population, doing 
big business, for sale. No matter what 
branch of the industry you are wmter- 
ested in, the Want Ads every week con- 
tain something of interest to you. 





But he drove away the trade. When he told 
his customers about the wonders of a piece 
of sheathing they felt that it was too good for 
any common purpose, so they went down to 
the next yard where the sheathing was sawed 
out of an ordinary log. 

The line-yard owner did not like to lose the 
young man, because he could see possibilities 
in him, so he advised him to “study men” a 
little more, and not pay so much attention to 
the lumber. The young man did as he was 


bid and subsequently reported on his best cus- 
tomer as follows: 


Bones—268. 

Muscles—500 approximately. 

Alimentary canal—82 feet long. 
Blood—30 pounds, 

Heart beats—3,024,000 per day. 
Breathing—24,000 gallons of air a day. 
Nerves—10,000,000 or more. 

Atmospheric pressure on body—40,000 Ibs. 
Aggregate length of sweat tubes—201,166’. 
Heart—Lifts 121 tons 1 foot per day. 


He foolishly told the customer what he had 
found out about him, and the result was fatal. 
It was but a few minutes after receiving the 
intelligence that he expired, from “over-exer- 
tion” the coroner’s jury called it. No wonder! 
The very consciousness of lifting 121 tons one 
foot per day, besides having to resist a con- 
stant pressure of 40,000 lbs. exerted by the 
earth’s atmosphere, together with a heart throb- 
bing 3,024,000 times a day, would have killed 
a much stronger person, especially if he had 
10 million nerves. 

Luckily, the young man lived in a State 
where capital punishment had been abolished. 
The owner didn’t even fire him. But today if a 
customer comes in and tells him that the moon 
is made of green cheese he keeps his superior 
knowledge to himself and says that he always 
knew it and hoped to get a bite of it some 
day. In the meantime he gets big bites of the 
community’s lumber business. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders. 


— 








Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Or 

Week ended: 1927, Dec. 31; 1926, Jan. 1— 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
i 2 ih, conte abe eeia si coeeeceececsesonee’ 45,766,134 45,270,991 39,505,920 36,908,784 40,740,480 34,402,632 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...............+eeeee0% 49,238,474 36,304,010 66,522,971 58,886,055 67,317,914 66,421,374 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.................+- 10,994,000 13,845,000 14,414,000 17,726,000 18,860,000 27,944,000 
rr a. cence eese ceeeboetoceeoese 4,465,000 4,682,000 5,106,000 5,424,000 4,508,000 6,661,000 
a. Cr ae MORIN. ocaccensccacceccecescevesee 3,584,127 3,351,363 3,547,037 2,533,356 3,662,000 3,967,309 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ......s.eseseeeees 4,437,000 6,094,700 »569,600 4,624,000 5,303,000 2,785,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 1,479,000 1,898,000 1,393,000 1,063,000 609,000 1,030,000 

i Ss, Mh MG ed. 8 ben wees belkee bina ee mi 119,963,735 111,446,064 134,058,528 127,165,195 141 394 143,211,3 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associatian... 6,266,000 706s. 8, °000 saa 

Pifty-two weeks ended above dates— . 
ts. , SLs ccc cane vebeegsiedesececcovossed sees 3,470,324,378 3,762,205,239 3,435,861,876 3,789,989,801 3,445,883,091  3,726,971,124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association................4eeeee8 2,832,586 5,376,610,276 4,690,297,742 5,371,805,388 4,722,091,426  5,348,172,127 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............-+e00. 1,472,625,000 1,740,392,000 1,533,824 1,784,904,000 1,537,548,000 1,825,749,000 
Se, ME, SEIN. ccc cectccescccecccececeseoe 403,387,000 396,752,000 421,126,000 380,862,000 »386,! "398, 421,000 
rr rr i i coco ede oe dees ceeeseeen cece 367,325,575 396,507,125 366, 45 403,142,046 317,042,574 338,917,410 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........---..-se0. 1,464 407,702,400 402,616,000 459,361,400 383,251,100 438, 837, ,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 63,008,000 168,145,000 185,881,000 165,138,000 164,174,000 146,697,000 

Total softwoods fifty-two weeks.........-.seeeeeesreeees 5170,966,839 12,248,314,040 11,086,594,863 12,355,202,635 10,998,376,191 12,223,764,661 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... = 181,120,973 1,283,115,199 1,222,478,535 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

ES aka Se Cele ed kee Seah ewe 0 66 eae We ae oh eRd wd 1,433,000 2,146,000 1,283,000 1,939,000 1,488,000 1,281,000 

es CE. 2s bosws chase kW ana 6 onee soe eees aeeeeeenee 235,764,000 216,280,000 224,808,000 219,929,000 212,543,000 205,467,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

Pt cn tn ns. oete har ed 66h oerent bre O64 emn Deeeaeeee ‘ 5,497,000 8,296,401 6,530,000 11,040,759 6,926,000 9,367,323 

tt ie vvivthosbeheatasewathd ane Renee ah hehe at - 1,281,378,000 1,290,847,105 1,324,978,000 1,297,431,165 1,356,790,000 1,330,856,179 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 9—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bu- 
reau of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square 
feet for shingles, as the average paid Dec. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, 


these being selected from the complete list: 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 7.—For the week end- 
ed Dec. 31, 109 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra tamer ey : 662 971 35% ab ducti 
9 Shipments ° f . above production 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 Orders Sats anal 67,317,914 374 above production 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ Boards Southern Douglas Shipments— 
Southern Douglas age pine fir Red Water delivery: Feet Feet 
a r “C” e.g. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress | oe he o ee 
Waterbury, Conn. ............ 8.00 $38.00 $85.00 $70.00 $ 5.60 .... | Domestic ..........+. 26,195,674 
Springfield, Mass. ............ $65.00 45.00 40.00 85.00 75.00 6.50 | Export ....6....-+++.- 12,381,664 
Mey Bees tccccrcdeers Satie 42.50 45.00 80.00 75.00 a athed } Wetet water (6SG)...c. cssdeces 38,577,338 
/ iy, eS eS 47.50 45.00 39.00 80.00 78.00 tae a sees | RSE.) <2. at a a ian ae oleae 22,803,515 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........... ae 43.50 38.00 85.00 is Sa mac 6.50 a I pe ee Bee 5,142,118 
Ps Ble Beecccccecvcces 41.00 45.00 40.00 85.00 80.00 5.00 woes, | oF ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............ 37.00 46.75 43.50 py arpa 6.85 8.00 | Total shipments ............+-- 66,522,971 
i  wace ewe «pee eds 37.50 45.00 °* alate 70.00 72.50 .... | New Business— 
i aie ceseeceekbass« 42.00 a 52.00 ew e% 6. 00 6.80 | Water delivery: 
ED ba eed as ne we aw hs 48.00 48.00 45.00 72.00 in cai 5.60 steer te DEE 054 ha esees ces 24,006,049 
b foe mae ve alwa iealaamae 43.00 43. .00 40.00 90.00 once eH eee I The tw cia ahaa & Bite 8,825,263 
a ae be rd ee 6 oe eS 52.00 52.00 46.00 e- 84. 45 oe . e , 9 of at arc--vane 992 
Terre Haut, Ind.............. | 50.00 «50.00 He aa 6.50 “RE qi > etoetetent erty | 
Grand Forks, i cai 0h cab ane i te 43.00 36.00 72.00 4.50 sas I l < bathe eee See bh treat ee eo 5.142.118 
NE Nn cig cae 6 0:0 Lan 46.00 45.00 85.00 5.50 ee Meee eae O¥ SEV TORY RENO OSETA ee 
Los Angeles, Calif........... awe 37.50 32.50 64.50 5.00 Total new business ............ 67,317,914 
San Francisco, Calif.......... cae a 26.00 26.00 55.00 5.50 


Unfilled Orders— 





Water delivery: 


National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 10.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Dec. 
31—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 








One Week 52 Wecks 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION mills ments ders ments ders 
(n) South. Pine...111 86 89 99 9 
™m) West Coast...109 135 137 97 97 
(n) Western Pine. 29 131 172 104 104 
Calif. Pines*.. 14 122 138 109 103 
(n) Calif. Redwd. 16 114 101 104 106 
(n) N. Car. Pine.. 30 99 102 100 86 
Northern Pine 9 80 120 91 87 
N.Hem.&Hdw. 10 94 41 114 101 
All softwds .328 112 119 100 99 
N.Hem.&Hdw. 89 103 95 90 
Hdw. Mfrs.’ 
eee 73¢ 119 126 103 106 
All hardwds. .. 113 121 102 103 
All woods.. 112 119 100 99.4 
*Thirty-nine percent of cut in region. 
tUnits of production, each representing 


normal daily output of 28,000 feet. 


The five softwood manufacturing associa- | 


tions marked “(n)” have a standard for nor- 
mal production, and for the week 314 of their 
members gave actual production as 57 per- 
cent; shipments, 64 percent, and orders, 67 
percent of normal production. Figures for 
normal last year included reports of 287 mem- 
ber mills of the above associations and showed 
production 52 percent; shipments 61 percent, 
and orders, 70 percent of normal, 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
whose figures for 1926 included six-sevenths 
of the total reported hardwood production, 
has a standard for normal production of hard- 
woods, and for the week it gave actual produc- 
tion as 54.5 percent of normal, against 56.5 
percent for the corresponding week of last 
year. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.tk, Va., Jan. 10.— The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from twenty-six mills for 
the week ended Dec. 31: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal*® ..... 7,956,000 — 
el eee 3,506,127 44 we 
Shipments ..... 3,444,499 43 98 a 
Cee aceaawewe 3,283,000 41 94 95 
+As compared with preceding week, there is 
an increase in orders of 25 percent; but that 


week only twenty mills reported. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. . 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 7—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended Dec. 31: 








Red wood————_ White- 
No. 0 Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
| Production .. 16 4,465,000 100. 966,000 
| Shipments — 5,106,000 113.5 1,479,000 
| Orders re- 
ceived 16 4,508,000 101.5 1,155,000 
Orders on 
hand - 14 30,308,000 3,804,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ... 1,596,000 1,025,000 
Southern California* . 1,326,000 1,450,000 
TT 356.0% 04400-64008 0,000 143,000 
TRSRBES soc ccc ccccccess 1,062,000 1,492,000 
ee reer re ree 1,102,000 8,000 
TED concactnackeass 5,106,000 4,508,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


Domestic cargo ...... 105,772,575 
Perr ee 98,498,080 
i 8 o's ond onan eo heen 204,270,655 
| Rath 2... cece c cece cccccccccccccees 120,154,784 
Total unfilled orders ........... 324,425,439 








Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 7—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Dec. 31, from 
29 member mills: Per- 


cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— .Carst Feet of cut ments 
Normal* ...... vee ee. eves one 
ED *tewcsess ... 10,994,000 a ats ocee 

Shipments (car). 511 13,286,000 aes ont 
Local deliveries L3SEOOe .ccocs mae 
Total shipments . 14,414,000 131.11 piitie 

Orders— 

Camecsied 2.2... 17 442,000 .... coek 
Booked (car) 682 ss TEE esse eee 
SOGEE wiwedesns tf eee watt 
Total orders... . 18,860,000 171.55 130.85 
On hand end 4 

week ..---2,852 74,152,000 


Bookings for the week by twenty- “nine jden- 
tical mills were 67.13 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 8,- 
684,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 

During the week production was 39 percent 
of normal; shipments, 51 percent of normal, 
and orders 66 percent of normal. 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 36 percent; ship- 
ments, 57 percent, and orders, 
normal. 


Production is so seasonable that, duri ng 
two winter months, actual production amounted’ 
to only 53 percent of normal, while during 
two peak summer months the production in-- 
creased to 114 percent of normal, 


Average: 


78 percent of 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosu, Wis., Jan. 9.—The following fig- 
ures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily 
make about one-half the total monthly ship- 


ments: HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
OM. aces -» 2,886,000 4,609,000 3,899,000 
SN. etna 2. 774,000 3,936,000 3,023,000 
ee 3,674,000 3,299,000 3,361,0 
Weekly average, year to date— 
ic! : 4,585,000 4,355,000 4,107,000 
a 4,165,000 4,243,000 3,925,000 
Weekly report — 
Dec. 3,809,000 3,997,000 2,779,000 
Dec. 10... 25 2,921,000 2,665,000 3,429,000 
Dec. 17... 24 4,107,000 3,547,000 5,826,000 
Dec. 24... 22 4,176,000 3,472,000 2,368,000 
Dec. 31... 21 3,359,000 2,814,000 2,404,000 
HEMLOCK 
Weekly average— 
a eesce sees 2,112,000 3,562,000 3,158,000 
am .. 2,304,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 
ty oe tae a 3,098,000 1,859,000 1,407,000 
bad average, year to date— 
Se .weaste ers 3,191,000 3,573,000 3,174,000 
0 re 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,807,000 
Weekly weed 7 
Dec. 3. 26 2,061,000 3,501,000 3,630,000 
Dec. 10... 25 1,826,000 4,093,000 2,063,000 
Dec. 17... 24 2,244,000 3,363,000 2,172,000 
Dec. 24... 22 2,558,000 2,622,000 2,743,000 
Dec. 31... 21 2,834,000 2,735,000 2,175,000 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 





Hardwood Barometer 


MempuHis, TENN., Jan. 9.—The hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Dec. 31—which is made from re- 
ports of 9 units, each representing 28,000 
feet daily capacity—is as follows: 


MEE ive &é% 13,648,000 54. 5 einia 
Shipments?t.... 14,095,000 56.3 103.3 
Orders— ¥ 

eee 15,220,000 60.8 111.5 108.0 

On hand end 

week ...... 158,817,000 


construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Percent of—— . 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production*— output output ments 


Normal (iden- 
tical units) 25,032,000 


Feet 


*Based on mill log scale. 
tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 





ended Jan. 7, as reported by fifty-four mills 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 





to the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation : 

a A ae EP eee 6,437,000 
EINE, oiesa ee wc'e 6.0-ecale be od aeelela eae 5 "669,000 
SPIES ics crates ack bid mas ouaee Wage eT 6,911,000 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Jan, 10.—For the week 
ended Jan. 6, Friday, 104 mills of total capacity 
of 15434 units (a unit representing monthly 
output of 2,000,000 feet, as reported between 
Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association, 


Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Cars Feet Avesage are 
Average 3 yrs. .... 66,335,715 
ae cece: ie 121,146 81.59 

Shipments* 2,447 50, 349,472 75.90 93.03 

Orders— 

Received* 2,364 48,641,664 63:33 89.88 
On hand end 
weekt ..... 9,077 186,768,352 


*Orders were 96.61 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.91 
percent, or 1,707,808 feet, during the week. 

+Basis of car loadings is November average, 
20,576 feet. 

One hundred and two mills reported net 
undertime of 777 hours, which is 12.7 percent 
less than full 60-hour week basis. 


BusInEss analysts consider prospects of 
trade cooperation between the United States 
and Mexico brighter than heretofore in fifteen 
years, and that a “selling invasion” into Mexico 
may well be planned. 





Huge Building Volume to Continue Through 1928 


Under the foregoing caption the Architec- 
tural Forum has published its seventh annual 
building forecast, prepared by C. Stanley Tay- 
lor. For the number of years indicated it has 
been the practice of the Architectural Forum 
to issue a forecast of building activities and 
then at the beginning of the following year 
to check up its forecast with the actual op- 
erations. In January, 1927, its forecast was 
that building activities during the year just 
concluded would be 10 to 12 percent less than 
that of 1926. It has proved that the forecast 
was only safely conservative inasmuch as ac- 
tual building construction, not including pub- 
lic works and utilities, amounted to about 6 
percent less than in 1926. 

It is explained that in attempting to estab- 
lish the forecast for 1928 unusual conditions 
are met. On one hand many casually or 
even thoughtfully expressed opinions indicate 
less building activity in the coming year than 
in several recent years. On the other hand, 
the Forum survey on which the present fore- 
cast is based has been carried out in exactly 
the same manner as in the last seven years. 
It shows actual evidence of work on archi- 
tects’ boards, or seriously contemplated for 
1928, a volume testified to by 1,793 individual 
confidential reports from architects. These 
figures, the Forum states, indicate that build- 
ing will continue in 1928 at least in the same 
volume as if not reaching even a greater total 
than in 1927, 

The fact is noted that those who are making 
predictions of decreases in the building volume 
are located in large centers where, possibly, 
an overbuilt situation colors their views. Pos- 
sibly also, the idea of decreased activity in 
the building field is a natural reaction of the 
human mind. This conjecture is substantiated 
by the fact that most of those who are pessi- 
mistic about building activities are also pes- 
simistic about national prosperity. It follows, 
of course, that adverse conditions in general 
business would be reflected in the building in- 
dustry. The volume of building construction, 
the Forum stresses, is a mirror of business 
conditions rather than a barometer of business 
conditions; it does not primarily affect pros- 
perity but is itself the effect of general busi- 
ness situation. 

In explanation of its prediction that con- 
struction will continue at a high level, the 
Forum notes that the populatiorm of the coun- 
try during the last ten years has increased 
many millions, for whom shelter of all kinds 
must be provided. The tremendous volume 
of existing construction which has been added 


each year must of necessity require constantly 
greater building activity to take care of obso- 
lescence and replacement. The fire losses 
grow greater each year in spite of efforts to 
curb them, but it is to be noted that they 
do not increase in proportion to the total num- 
ber of buildings. Another large factor to be 
considered is the steadily rising standards of 
living, the average family requiring better 
shelter with a greater degree of attractive- 
ness, comfort and utility. Similarly, in busi- 
ness buildings of all kinds, builders must meet 
a demand which has’ grown amazingly in 
respect to the factors of quality and efficiency. 

As a result of its study, the Forum predicts 
that building activity of 1928 will approxi- 
mately equal that of 1927 and that over the 


next few years there will be no general col- 
lapse of the situation but rather a gradual 
adoption of a new normal much higher than 
that established in any previous decade. The 
complete forecast of the Architectural Forum 
included tables showing the probable distribu- 
tion of the various types of construction by 
geographical regions. In practically all it was 
shown that dwellings valued under $20,000, 
dwellings valued from $20,600 to $50,000, and 
dwellings costing over $50,000, will constitute 
a larger percentage of the total volume of 
building in 1928 than in 1927. The probable 
building of the various types in the different 
sections of the United States, expressed in 
dollars, is shown in the following table ex- 
tracted from the Forum forecast: 



















































































BUILDING N. EASTERN N ATLANTIC S$. EASTERN 8. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
. TYPES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES U.S.A. 
Automotive $16,702,000 $68,716,000 $8,214,000 $17,554,000 $67,605,000 $18,640,000 $197,431,000 
Banks 10,674,000 72,693,000 2,278,000 10,202.000 34,300,000 7,247,000 137,394,000 
Apartments 10,437,000 347,500,000 13,862,000 22,400,000 186,400,000 72,230,000 652,829,000 
Apartment Hotels 572,000 56,787,000 4,970,000 12,935,000 105,987,000 36,267,000 217,518,000 
Club, Fraternal, ete. 10,557,000 46,287,000 2,937,000 15,000,000 86,742,000 14,440,000 175,963,000 
Community yt". 3,146 000 13,400 000 580,000 5,265 000 41,760 000 10,645,000 74,796,000 
Churches 19,860,000 48,740,000 12,635,000 20,900,000 71,367,000 37,640,000 211,142,000 
*Dwellings {33's 19,780,000 76,730,000 8,700,000 16,360,000 49,400,000 26,372,000 197,342,000 
Dwellings ‘$20:S03,"° 11.420,000 69,210,000 7,935,000 12,150,000 37,610,000 24,640,000 162,965,000 
Dwellings 2%) 8,700,000 44,935,000 6,720,000 11,345,000 31.210,000 16,660,000 119,570,000 
Hotels 21,487,000 107,272,000 19,950,000 45.175,000 105,200,000 42,917,000 342,001,000 
Hospitals 22,724,000 104,210,000 8 715.000 21,320,000 110,114,000 39,200,000 306,283,000 
Industrial 18,215,000 79,362 000 7,100.000 12,222,000 121,000,000 22,917,000 260,816,000 
Office Buildings 26,376,000 139,674,000 9,854,000 $7,473,000 263,413,000 87,720,000 584,510,000 
Public Buildings 24,207,000 122,761.000 4.893.000 17,869,000 132,171,000 28,900,000 330,801,000 
: Schools 42,371,000 197,613,000 36,827,000 46,282,000 163,413,000 82,666,000 $69,172,000 
| Stores 11,780,000 54,776,000 5,103,000 8,086,000 39,763,000 26,713,000 146,221,000 
Theaters ‘Al'type» 21,920,000 43,114,000 4,167,000 3,777,000 71,620,000 17,340,000 161,938,000 
Welfarey M.c.a.. ete. 10,140,000 41,614,000 4,700,000 5,731,000 38,246,000 6,143,000 106,574,000 
ToTaL VALUE OF 
New Buitpincs $311,068,000 $1,735,394,000 $170,140,000 $362,046,000 $1,757,321,000 $619,297,000 $4,955,266,000 
en ee Ee Se a eee $4,955,266,000 
As shown in above tabulation 
a ee ee I i SN og oc crnncs noc ncenei eben peter sonsessh-oasaedevenueanes 789,368,000 
Estimated about 80% of total 
tIndustrial Buildings Not Designed Aa ir rc ere Sn ee ene ae ee ee 260,816,000 
Estimated 50% of total 
Other Buildiogs Not Designed Oe Rh inl, os pA eS e OER TT ase hoki 9 sess sa veLeaebabewnne 499,678,000 
Estimated at 10% of total after 
deducting above two classifications 
TOT ee ee ain eccnctcronacedensteccvesbnccdeverepanss $6, 505,128,000 
FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN 1928 (Not Including Public Works and Utilities) |} 
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Volume and character of 1928 construction promise healthy demand for lumber 
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Operating Expenses of Retail Lumber 
Yards in Colorado and Wyoming, 1926 


Prepared by Bureau of Business and Government Research, University of 
Colorado, in Codperation With Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 


FOREWORD 


The information contained in this study was secured from con- 
fidential reports submitted by individual lumber yards. This is the third 
annual survey of lumber yard operating expenses in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, conducted by the bureau. Though the number of reports re- 
ceived was comparativey small still there was an increase over the 
previous year. Sixteen reports were received, but most of the compila- 
tions were based on only fifteen returns, four of which were from yards 
in Wyoming. The representative character of the figures contained here- 
in can not be considered as conclusive owing to the small number of 
reports used, but, nevertheless, the bureau believes they reflect the 
local conditions faithfully. 

The questionnaire used was a simple one in keeping with the desire 
to make the study not so much for the accountant and the economist, as 
for the business man himself. It was drawn up to follow the lines of 
the standard accounting system sponsored by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the use of which the bureau heartily recommends, 


believing that standardization in the accounts of lumber yards will con- 
tribute much to intelligent business control. 

The scope of the study has been considerably enlarged, and several 
new features appear this year for the first time. A section of the bul- 
letin is devoted to the results obtained by classifying the reports accord- 
ing to the size of the town or city in which the yards are located; an- 
other to the classification of all yards showing a profit into two groups, 
those having above and below the average profit for all yards. 

The investigations each year have been made at the request of, and 
in codperation with, the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
T. J. Vincent, secretary, had the questionnaires multigraphed and distri- 
buted and has been active in his support of the work at all times. The 
bureau wishes also to acknowledge gratefully the codperation of the 
officers of the association and the members who submitted reports, each 
of whom was furnished with a brief analysis of his statement. 

M. B. Dantets, Assistant Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION 


The most profitable yard in 1926, according 
to the survey, was the comparatively small yard 
having a sales volume between $40,000 and $80,- 
000. Most of the yards in this class report 
volume increases for the year, and correspond- 
ing increases in earnings on investment. The 
larger yards, and particularly those having sales 
volumes of over $300,000, though the latter 
reported a good percentage of profit, suffered 
decreases in volume and accompanying de- 
creases in earnings on investment. So great 
were these decreases that they exceeded the 
sales growth of the smaller yards and the com- 


located in towns ranging in size from 1,000 to 
2,500 population. 
Cutting Prices to Stimulate Volume 

It is through volume that substantial profit is 
realized. A rate of profit of 6 percent only 
amounts to $2,400 on a volume of $40,000, but 
on a volume of $150,000, the profit at the same 
rate would be $9,000. Every yard should thus 
strive to increase volume. However, it can not 
be too strongly impressed that cutting prices to 
stimulate business will not provide volume of a 





Tue Retart Lumper Dearer’s Dortrar, 1926 
Net Sales=100 Percent 


would more than double a firm’s business. In- 
crease volume, but stimulate the increase by 
methods other than lowering an already fair 
price. 

_It sometimes simplifies the process to con- 
sider each cut in established sale price as so 
much spent to stimulate business. Before cut- 
ting prices ask yourself the following question: 

Would a man get more business by cutting 
prices 5 percent on a $50,000 volume, which 
would mean that $2,500 had been spent to stim- 
ulate sales; or would he do better to spend 
$500 or $1,000 on an intelligent sales cam- 
paign, which would amount to only 1 percent 
or 2 percent on sales? 


bined experience of all yards reporting for the 
two years showed a small decrease in sales. 

Falling sales volume suggests an attempt to 
counteract the situation, and this in turn, sug- 
gests advertising. The retail lumber yard of 
the region spends less proportionately for ad- 
vertising than does the drug store, the clothing 
store, and the hardware store. The market 
seems surfeited with those building materials 
other than the lumber yard ordinarily handles, 
which are being kept before the public eye by 
efficient advertising. The retail lumber yard 
could well increase its advertising appropriation 
and concentrate on advertising of an educa- 
tional nature. 


Distribution of Stores Reporting According 
to Population and Sales Volume 

The reports entering into the survey came 

from yards located in different sized cities and 

towns, and having sales volumes ranging from 


$16,000 to $320,000. Table 1 shows the dis- 
tribution of the reports received according to 


COST OF MERCHANDISE 
76.15 % 





Operating Expenses and Profit for All Yards 


Chart I shows the distribution of the retail 
lumber dealer’s dollar. Seventy-six cents of 
each dollar received went to pay for cost of 
merchandise, 18 cents covered the total expense 
of conducting the business, and 6 cents re- 
mained as profit 

TABLE 2 


EXPENSES, MARGIN, AND Prorit 1n COLORADO AND 
Wyominc Retrarr Lumser Yarps IN 1926 AND 1925, 
Givinc HicHest anp Lowest REPORTED FOR 1926. 


Net Sales=100 Percent 





Highest Lowest 
1926 1925 1926 1926 
% Jo %o % 
Cost of Merchan- 
dise Sold ....76.15 71.8 96.95 65.25 
Marcin ..:. .23.85 28.2 34.75 3.05 
Operating Expenses— 
Wages—Yard ... 2.1, 4.45 3.9 1.25 
Wages — Truck 
Drivers and 
Teamsters .... 1.45 4.1 1.2 
Total Wages 3.55 6.85F 7.2 1.5 


Executive Sal- 














sales volume and population. Chart 1 oe ties eos taease 5.4 t 11.2 5 | 
TABLE 1 ‘a - . 
: 5 Salaries ...... 2.6 5.9 J 5.05 0 
: Sales Volume Sales Volume  profit-bearing sort, which, after all, is the only cake 
Population Over $100,000 Under $100,000 desirable kind of volume. If you sell a carload —_ , a samt cai i 
SEEEEE Soe seksbnsessee. : ; of merchandise, you have volume, but you may Office “Supplies. 3 105) 5 1 
| aie pe ahaa 4 not have a profit. The following figures illus- Telephone & Tele- } ; 
le cas puke 1 2 trate the case. They show the percentage in- he veteeeee = : J . = 
10,000-38,000 ia OAS ven 2 ; 2 crease in volume necessary to obtain the same —...... "85 95 2°05 6 
SN: ra etvavusescce 2 0 amount of margin, with different reductions Advertising ..... 65 85 = 1.65 2 
_- -- from the normal price, when normal margin is — teens K. Ke oa es 
BE sds vase raaioianiak 8 8 25 percent of sales. SM ke 
The table indicates that the typical yard in ‘ Incnsace IN Vous Nacessany To postatn THE Heat, Light and > : . = 
; se 7 AME MOUNT OF ARGIN AT RIOUS RICE EDUC- QLCr wn eee eee . e . 
the town of 1,000 to 5,000 population is in the TIONS—BasEeD ON A NorMAL Marcin oF 25 Percent. Repairs and De- 
second sales volume class, with annual sales Price Reduction Volume Increase Necessery preciation* ... 1.2 1.0 3.5 45 
less than $100,000. The larger yard with sales 5% 1814 % ues, Subscrip- 
i ions an on- 
of more than $100,000 is more apt to be located = wee ad | .=..ae t 4 0 
in a city of over 10,000 population. However, . ' Unclassified ..... 7 9 2.2 .0 
it is clear that the yard in the small town can It is hardly fair to expect a 10 percent cut Pert 
build up a large volume, since three of the in pri i 1 b -half. It i Tota Oren- 
, , prices to increase volume by one-half. It is amine. | EE 
yards with sales volume of over $100,000 are still more unlikely that a cut of 15 percent. PENSE ....17.6 19.8 26.55 8.9 
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Highest Lowest 
1926 1925 1926 1926 
 % % % % 
Operating 
Profit— 6.25 8.4 16.3 7.6** 
Other Income: 
Cash Discounts 
SE venus 6 85 1.95 15 ° 
Int. Received... .3 6 1.35 0 
OUP cincecse 1.75 8 10.0 0 
Other Deductions: 
Bad Accounts. 1.25 1.3 3.7 05 
Sales Discounts .8 45 2.05 .0 
Interest Paid.. .25 8 1.9 0 
We Ssanaves 6 5 2.8 .0 
PROOTe 000 cc 6.0% 8.1% 16.3% 7.25%** 
Stock-turn ...... 3.2 times 2.2 times 5.8 times 1.8 times 
Earned on invest- 
SE ova ywaules 7.8% 8.9% 23.8% 11.1%** 


* Includes charge on buildings. 

+ Includes 2.4% incidental shop wages. 

t Not reported. 

** Loss. 

Table 2 gives the seemnized figures for 1926 
and 1925 in comparison, showing the highest 
and lowest reported for each item in 1926. 
Whereas operating expense was lower in 1926 
than in 1925, margin was lower by more than 
an equal amount, so that profit of 6 percent was 
2.1 percent less than the 8.1 percent of 1925. 
The figures ranged from a profit of 16.3 percent 
down to a loss of 7.25 percent, though only one 
yard reporting sustained a loss. 

Two possible reasons can be advanced for the 
lower margin of 1926. Either yards were sell- 
ing at lower prices because of competition or 
other reasons or they were having to pay 
higher prices for their merchandise. Prob- 
ably the former cause was the more important, 
inasmuch as wholesale building material prices 
showed but slight change during the two 
years. According to the United States bureau 
of labor statistics, the monthly average index 
number for building materials, based upon a 
1913 average as 100, was 175 for 1925 and 174 
for 1926. 

The 2.2 percent reduction in operating ex- 
penses during 1926 was contributed by all listed 
expenses except repairs and depreciation, which 
showed a small increase. Stock-turn was one 
turn faster during 1926 than 1925. It was sig- 
nificant that the yard having the most rapid 
stock-turn had the lowest margin and suffered 
a loss. Rapid stock-turn was obtained but sales 
prices were evidently cut to such a point that 
margin and profit were sacrificed. Rapid stock- 
turn pays only if an adequate margin is main- 
tained. 

The columns giving highest and lowest fig- 
ures are of interest because they show the 
wide variation existing between different yards. 
The lowest figures or the highest are not neces- 
sarily those for the yards having the lowest 
and highest total operating expense, but rather 
the lowest or highest reported by any one yard 
for any one item. Thus, a yard having a rela- 
tive high total operating expense might have 
the lowest percentage of say, advertising. 


Expense and Profit According to Volume 
of Sales 
Two divisions were made of the reports on 
the basis of sales volume as shown in Table 
1. Chart II shows the cost of merchandise, 
total expense, and profit for the two groups. 
The itemized figures are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Expenses, MARGIN AND PROFIT IN COLORADO AND 
Wyominc Lumser Yarps 1N 1926 AccCORDING TO 


VoLuME oF SALEs. 
Group I. Group ITI. 
Annual Sales Annual Sales 
Over $100,000 Under $100,000 








o ‘0 
Cost of Merchandise Sold..... 74.6 77.85 
MARGIN 25.4 22.15 
Operating Expenses— 
Wawes—Yard .....ccccctrccves 2.9 1.2 
Wages—T ruck Drivers and 
TeAmMaterB cccsccdcccscooces 1.9 9 
Total Wages. cccescoccess 4.8 2.1 
Executive Salaries............. 4.5 6.5 
Selling and Office Salaries..... 2.9 2.2 
Total Salaries and Wages.12.2 10.8 
Office Supplies. .....:--..+006- 35 2 
Telephone and Telegraph...... 15 15 
TeevOlng, ..0scccccccccsccceve ok t 
Delivery .....+seeeeeeeees kee wen 6 
AGVGTtiSiN® ..cccccccccccceces a i 55 
TORE coco ccssccereeec ss 4 85 
\: errr eer 95 1.45 


Group I. Group II. 
Annual Sales, Annual Sales 
Over $100,000 Under $100,000 











ne See oa .35 Tt 
Heat, Light and w SE 15 25 
Repairs and Depreciation*..... 1.3 1.1 
Dues, Subscriptions and Contri- 

2 eres 3 15 
RI os6-00 bai cowtaweeac 6 85 

Tota Operatinc Expense. 18.65 16.45 

CE FUN és sa Sood nn 0ssax 6.75 5.7 
Other Income: 

Cash Discounts Taken....... 1.0 2 

Interest Received........... 4 = 

GE eae funn’ <a beck a ee 1.35 2.3 
Other Deductions 

Bad Accounts..:.....ccceees 1.55 95 

Sales Discounts. ........0.0. 1.4 15 

Femerest Pai... .cccccs ee 3 

SN Ecw senate cade ceeeie -75 4 

NS SS ctnsteninn emai 5.55% ° 6.5% 

OE 3.3 times 
Earned on Investment......... 8.7% 6.6% 


* Includes charge on buildings. 
t Less than .05%. 


Group I, containing yards with a sales volume 
of over $100,000 annually, showed a higher 
margin, but a higher operating expense and a 
lower profit than Group II. Return on invest- 
ment was higher in Group I, though consider-. 
ing only yards with a profit, the Group II yards 
would have had a higher return on investment, 
also. Group I’s higher operating expense was 
more than covered by its higher margin, so 
that operating profit in Group I was higher 





Statistics For Retair Lumser Yarps In 1926, 
AccoRDING TO VOLUME OF SALES 


Net Sales=100 Percent 


GROUP I | 74.6% _ RA 555% 
crourr | TLOS% mS | 6.5% 


[] COST OF MERCHANDISE 














NWN TOTAL EXPENSE 


iy PROFIT 


Chart II 





than in Group II. It was Group I’s high figure 
for bad accounts and sales discounts which 
brought its profit figure below that of Group 
II. Tables 4 and 5 are included to facilitate 
comparisons.. They show amounts in money 
based upon the representative percentages for 
the two groups for yards doing an annual 
business of $180,000 and $75,000 respectively. 
The yard manager can construct a similar table 
for comparison with his own yard’s figures by 
using his sales volume for the year, and apply- 
ing the group representative percentages. Then, 
placing these amounts in a column beside those 
of his own yard, he can compare his actual ex- 
penditures with the group average in money 
amounts and on the same basis. Differences 
of .1 percent or .2 percent then become $40 
or $80, for example (in a yard with a sales 
volume of $40,000). 


TABLE 4 
TyprcaL OpeRATING STATEMENT FOR A RETAIL LUMBER 
Yarp Havine A Sates VOLUME OF 











$180,000 In 1926. Group I. 
Common 
Figures 
ee ines imho ee plekh nd oe ne $180,000 100.0% 
Cost of Merchandise Sold......... 134,280 74.6 
SE: > ncarcctobe eeerces ek oos $ 45,720 25.4 
Operating Expenses: 
Wages—Yard ....cesccccccvess 5,220 2.9 
Wages—Truck Drivers and Team- 
GD cela ct ecbrwvenvceseeecees 3,420 1.9 
Total Whee. ..ccccccccscccces $ 8,640 4.8 
Executive Salaries ........++++: 8,100 4.5 
_ Selling and Office Salaries....... 5,220 2.9 
Total Salaries and Wages......$ 21,960 12.2 
Office Supplies .....ccccccceseecs 630 35 
Telephone cad Telegraph.........- 270 15 
Traveling .....-scceccecccsccccceces 180 me 














Group I. 
Common 
Figures 
NR ine cei aig aes tats oh sine acta 1,980 1.1 
po EP res eae eee 1,260 A 
ES io vinteanaioksswbekace 720 4 
PE. | Ficecvpercaencedbeesiaeien 1,710 95 
Pro ee ee ee 630 85 
Heat, Light and Water.. 270 15 
Repairs and Depreciation® 2,340 1.3 
Dues, Contributions and 
WN a ba wisan edn Bhs b5'an's.o eee 540 3 
WEE ss tn Rina cbckecaee cece 1,080 6 
ToTaL OpeRATING Expense... $ 33,570 18.65 _ 
ee ee $ 12,150 6.75 
Other Income: 
Cash Discounts Taken........... 1,800 1.0 
Interest Received .......ee.00-- 720 4 
WS Soe aise eva soanwasse ned 2,480 1.35 
Other Deductions: 
EE Se ee ee 2,790 1.55 
ee Saar 2,520 1.4 
EE SED ks o's 05- 0rd. «ore. damcaais 450 25 
EE Wx es¥ie's 1adW oduncwcnwesn 1,350 -75 
DR. pkak Sa caecbetewekis $ 9,990 5.55% 
IIE, ind dctin Shy wae eomacha a ocean 3.2 oe 
OOROE, Oh TRVORMERE o.o.6.0.00000080070004060 
are, Cie "$41, 963 
*Includes charge on buildings. 


TABLE 5 


TypicaL OperATING STATEMENT FoR A Retait Lum- 
BER YARD HaAvinG A SALES VoLUME OF 

















$75,000 In 1926. Group II. 
Common 
Figures 
% 
UE i oe $75,000 100 
Cost of Merchandise Sold.......... 58,387.50 77.85 
BE « cite ncnaet> doetmatad $16,612.50 22.15 
Operating Expenses: 
ST <7) wns bniee sheein'en 900 1,2 
Wages—Truck Drivers and Team- 
Se binca bomko ks dap sabeaads 675 9 
nine ninipiatattcan $ 1,575 3.1 
Executive Salaries ......ccse00. 4,875 6.5 
Selling and Official Salaries..... 1,650 2.2 
Total Salaries and Wages.....$ 8,100 10.8 
Office Supplied ...ccccccccscces 50 2 
Telephone and Telegraph........ 112.50 15 
pS a See - t 
Delivery ......+. 6 
Advertising -55 
Insurance* : 35 
c.f eee neers ,087. 1.45 
BE eldest wdkatnnatemanndehdina™éajaieen a t 
Heat, Light and Water...,...... 187.50 25 
Repairs and Depreciation*...... 825 1.1 
Dues, Contributions and Sub- 
scriptions RR Ree 112.50 15 
REE © su cndeseenkdopanced 637.50 85 





Totat OperaTING EXpENsE....$12,337.50 16.45 





Operating PORE acccccccccsee $ 4,275 5.7 
Other Income: 
Cash Discounts Taken .......... 150 2 
Interest Received ..........+.. 75 E 
EERE ee ee ee ee 1,725 2.3 


Other Deductions: 





Bad Accounts ....-...ccceceses 712.50 95 
ee SOD, oo 0'cn.0 nen ee'eese 112.50 15 
Testetest Paid «wc esc ccccccseves 225 8 
SE Fen 26 on6s i040 s0080 e0Es 300 4 
PIED. . oc vinwnocncnncagotasas $ 4,875.00 6.5 
En, cc cin prenca pe eebs acne eCkenen 3.8 times 
Earned on Investment........ hie Soe a ee 6.6% 
Average Inventory ...+-..eseeeeeeeccsecvees $17,693 


*Includes charge on buildings. 
tLess than .05%. 
Expenses and Profit According to Popula- 
tion Distribution 
The reports were again classified, this time 
according to size of the town or city in which 
the yards are located. The results are shown 


in Table 6. 
TABLE 6 


MARGIN AND PrOFIT 1N COLORADO AND 
ACCORDING TO 


EXPENSES, 
Wyominc LumsBer YArps INn_ 1926, 


S1zE oF Towns AND CITIEs. 
, 


Net Sales=100 Percent 
Yards in Yards in 
Cities of Towns of Less 
Over 5,000 Than 5,000 





Population Population 
Cost of Merchandise Sold aaa 73.1% 77.65% 
rer eee 26.9 22.35 
Operating Expenses 
QGCO— Vad oon ve ccccccees 2.65 2.7 
Wages—T ruck Drivers and " 
TONE. bc hsdpa dvcersncs 1.45 1.05 
Total Wame@sercccceccerss 4.1 3.75 
Executive Salaries...... eeseeee 4.75 4.8 
Selling and Office Salaries..... 2.4 3.15 
Total Salaries and Wages.11.25 11.7 


(Table No. 6 continued on next page) 
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Yards in Yards in 
Cities of Towns of Less 
Over 5,000 Than 5,000 


Population Population 

IN NS ooh oe es Sa a 25 
Telephone and Telegraph...... A on 

£8 betiens 5aakes oun 15 .05 
lire ih edina nn tnana A 1.05 
SE ee 85 .55 
RS SaaS ta 3 85 
wt die te uC wan ak aed tee 1.0 oe 

eee ae 45 .05 
Heat, Light and Water........ a 15 


_ 
S 
— 
a 


Repairs and Depreciation* 
Dues, Subscriptions and Contri- 
butions 








Tota, Oreratinc ExPense.17.25 
Operating Profit...........006. 9.65 4.55 
Other Income: 
Cash Discounts Taken....... 1.2 35 
Interest Received........... 4 25 
Dn i ddemabRenhiews ween 1,95 1.7 
Other Deductions: 
Bad Accounts .........++. 2.15 9 
Sales Discounts............. 1.4 6 
DUO, DONG. ccaviaccecceans 85 -25 
i *S:: inant inkaweeeemeticadd 8 55 
PRrorit rehobeeraeseowse 8.5% 4.55% 
ee 3.5 times 3.1 times 
Earned on Investment......... 10.6% - 5.0% 
*Includes charge on buildings. 


The yards in the larger towns showed the 
most favorable results. Their total operating 
expense was lower than that for the small 
town yards, but they spent more for the items 
Office Supplies, Telephone, Traveling Expense, 
Advertising, Rent and Dues, Subscriptions and 
Contributions. Margin was 4.55 percent higher 
in the larger towns. One of the most striking 
differences in the two groups was in Other In- 
come and Other Deductions. The yards in the 
larger towns showed a figure almost 1 percent 
higher for Cash Discounts Taken. On the 
other hand, their loss on bad accounts was over 
twice as high as in the other groups. Sales 
Discounts, too, were higher in the larger 
towns. The higher figures for sales discounts 
and advertising, taken together, indicate that 
the yards in the larger towns have to solicit 
business more actively than do the small town 
yards. 

Profit was 8.5 percent for yards in the larger 
towns and 4.55 percent for those in the smaller 
towns. The achievement of the yard having 
the highest rate of profit reported is thus even 
more commendable, since it is located in a town 
of only 3,000 inhabitants. 


Expenses and Profit in Yards According to 
Percentage of Profit 


One of the most logical questions in all com- 
parisons is, Why do some firms show a higher 
rate of profit than others? It was that ques- 
tion which led to a classification of all reports 
listing a profit into two groups—first, yards 
making more than the average profit of 6.0 
percent; second, yards making a profit lower 
than the average. Table 7 gives the results: 

TABLE 7 


CoMPARISON OF EXPENSES, MARGIN AND PROFIT IN 





Lumper Yaros Having Asove AND BELOW THE AveR- 
AGE Prorirt. 
Net Sales=100% 
Above Below 
Average Average 
Cost of Merchandise Sold.....73:25% 75.4% 
DED | Sapir id's wales mors "26.75 24.6 
Operating Expenses 
fames——Yard ...cccccccceee 8,05 3.0 
Wages—T ruck ‘Drivers and 
OEE Ee eee 1.2 1.9 
i Me nee s ee ob ae 3.25 4.9 
Executive Salaries.......... 6.1 5.3 
Selling and Office Salaries... 2.15 2.95 
Total Salaries and Wages. .11.5 13.15 
Office Supplies...........<.. 3 35 
eens and Telegraph.... .2 15 
EE, oo od dass we chink oe am on 
LL) MCRL eee 65 1.35 
DT. cvammennéedeba 6 75 
DT | d>dvasmbaetacdads 4 4 
Se, wctvedddiupnnn babe Rad 1.35 85 
ROME os cerccesccccccccccces .25 1 
Heat, Light and Water...... 25 15 
Repairs and Depreciation*... 1.3 1.25 











Above Below 
Average Average 
Dues, Subscriptions and Con- 
SOS drab ome a 8a Fo 25 38 
BOE a déchatsudenknce 7 5 
Totrac OperatiING Expense.17.85 19.4 
Operating Profit.......... 8.9 5.2 
Other Income: 
Cash Discounts Taken........ Bs 75 
Interest Received........... 2 .35 
EE, tithiddls <ebbeéweawws-eo® 2.85 2 
Other Deductions: 
ee re 1.6 1.2 
Sales Discounts. .......cccccs 8 1.2 
SS = eae .35 2 
GEE Sntbntecaeecadecatansn ue 65 
PT : cinine seinen aensee 9.2% 3.25% 
eee Rr PRES 8.1 times 3.1 times 
Earned on Investment....... 11.8% 5.2% 


*Includes charge on buildings. 

For the five yards having a profit lower than 
the average the reasons can be definitely as- 
signed as follows: 


leh Carnitas BMPORES 6 cose cic cccccececscesevess 2 
De DE Dodtvubeueds hes cadeke vias nor eeeeoeonall 2 
Cerne £000 Cb Bhs Ketlts cccccivcccceesesscerd 1 


Collectively, considering Table 7, the more 
successful stores had almost three times as high 
a profit as the other group, and over twice the 








to shoot at, which not only can be, but has 
been, hit. 


Profit on Sales vs. Return on Investment 


It is often said that a firm having a low 
profit percentage may have a relatively high 
return on investment, and this is true. Never- 
theless, it may be stated that generally speaking, 
where percentage of profit is small, earning on 
investment is correspondingly small. To illus- 
trate, the reports were classified according to 
whether they had above or below the average in 
(1) percentage of profit on sales and (2) re- 
turn on investment. 

Of fourteen cases considered, only two had 
above the average return on investment which 
did not also have above the average percentage 
of profit on sales. These two yards were both 
fortunate in being able to do business on a 
smaller investment per dollar of sales than was 
typical. 

Comparison of Individual Yards 


The experience of certain yards over a period 
of years sometimes reveals much valuable in- 
formation. Several yards were selected for 
this purpose and their summary figures are 
presented in Table 8 for 1924 and 1926. 


TABLE 8 
Taste SHowinc Experience oF SELECTED YARDS FOR CoNSECUTIVE YEARS. 
1924 
: Average of 
Yard Number 2 3 4 5 6 Six Yards 
NE: Axion ean bet hat eden ecne coerce «nace 20.5% 23.1% 30.7% 22.1% 23.2% 24.55 
Totat OPERATING EXPENSE ........--00e00: 26.25 22.4 26.0 25.65 17.05 13.65 21.85 
CN TNE aicvwerscewscccocecvecaceta 1.45 1.9* 2.9* 5.05 5.05 9.55 2.7 
CE SE ov cne ates dhnosnenacewseneas 1.5 3.1 3.1 1.85 4 4.3 2.4 
Other: Deductions .....ccccccccccccccccccce 2.45 2.1 2.4 1.0 6.05 3.65 2.95 
DEE . cn. cud Cause Guide weeeoneroaneene 5 rs 2.2* 5.9 .6* 10.2 2.15 
Earned on Invegtment. .......ccccccsccece t tT tT tT 7 7 
Number of Stock-turns.........0..cccceccees 3.0 2.2 2.5 1.9 2.7 3.5 2.6 
1925 
Yard Number I 2 3 4 5 6 
6 ne ene ha nda ewe ts ea thonawen 30.2 22.2 22.6 22.4 24.55 23.55 24.25 
Totat OperaTING EXPENSE..........+.+2---26.35 22.0 23.4 17.65 19.05 14.85 20.55 
CN UE Sa vccccocsvcdveusveecesces Ge 2 Di 4.75 5.5 8.7 3.7 
Ce SD cv dictcnnvadenwcedssenasacde 1.7 2.9 4.6 0 25 4.55 2.35 
ee DEED oN ccs cc eenrbeeeeecenads 2.35 2.3 6 .55 0 1.4 1.2 
SO ee eee 9 3.2 4.2 5.75 11.85 4.85 
Earned on Investment ...........seeeeeees 7.9 8 4.1 t 11.8 21.3 9.2 
Number OF BIR. a. os 50006 cane eeceeue 3.0 2.2 3.1 2.8 1.9 3.1 2.7 
% of Volume Increase or Decrease from 
DE EEF Fudibansdae vae.edina eewe 03 2.0f 9t 11.4§ 11.8§ 19.8f 14.4f 2.3t 
1926 
Yard Number I 2 3 4 5 6 
ee OP ee ere are 28.95 18.25 31.3 25.9 22.2 27.2 25.6 
ToTaL OperaATING EXPENSE......cccccccccee 26.55 17.35 23.8 15.6 17.6 21.5 20.4 
DORE: vce narccheenewece nea Wae nas 2.4 9 7.5 10.3 4.6 5.7 5.2 
OS ee See ee 27 2.0 1.2 1.1 1.45 7.45 2.5 
Dn cenauwedwevannekeesssas 3.4 1.8 2.2 1.4 05 3.85 2.1 
PE, eladerinns Pad osedsnbapabocnanter enn a 1.1 6.5 10.0 6.0 9.3 5.6 
i Oi PN . .. no cexann ke et avekses 1.4 1.3 9.3 7 10.9 11.5 6.9 
Neamsber of Stock-4urns....0ccccccccsesccecs 2.4 3.1 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.1 2.7 
% of Volume Increase or Decrease from 
I MOO coc nincatunatateuneees 24.8t 32.08 10.7§ 8.8§ 5.4§ 33.5f 5.6t 
*Loss. tNot reported. Decrease. § Increase. 
return on investment. Both a higher margin Yards 3 and 4 stand out above the others 


and a lower operating expense contributed to 
the higher profit of the “better than average” 
yards. They, too, had a considerably higher 
figure for miscellaneous income, including rent- 
als and earnings on outside investments. Sales 
discounts were less in the more successful 
yards, but contrary to expectations, they had a 
higher percentage for bad accounts. Stock-turn 
was the same in both groups. 

For the separate items of operating expense 
the differences were generally slight. Only the 
most important ones need be specifically noted. 
In total salaries and wages the “better than 
average” yards were 1.65 percent lower than 
the others, notwithstanding the fact that ex- 
ecutive salaries were .8 percent higher. The 
managers in the more successful stores allowed 
themselves higher salaries, but were either able 
to get along with less help or obtained greater 
efficiency from their employees. Delivery ex- 
pense was twice as high in the less successful 
yards, but on the contrary, taxes were .5 per- 
cent lower. 

Since the figures in the other tables include 
the best and less good performance alike, those 
in the first column of Table 7, compiled only 
from yards showing better than average per- 
formance, are especially recommended for the 
individual yard to compare its figures with. 
They afford an excellent guide to use in setting 
up a budget. Being a record of “better than 
average performance” alone, they offer a mark 


from the standpoint of steady yearly improve- 
ment. Number 3 is located in a town of 1,014 
population in a good farming community. 
Number 4 is also located in a prosperous farm- 
ing community in a town of approximately 
5,000 inhabitants. Both yards have shown in- 
creases from year to year in sales volume. 
Yard No. 3 suffered a slight loss in 1924 be- 
cause of an unusually high operating expense. 
The following year, by reducing its expenses 
and aided by a large income from sources other 
than sales, it was enabled to show a small 
profit. In 1926 it obtained a high average 
margin, maintained expenses at about the same 
level, and brought profit up to 6.5 percent and 
return on investment to 9.3 percent. Yard No. 
4 has achieved its success principally through 
efficient expense control. In 1924 total operat- 
ing expense was 25.65 percent, in 1925, 17.65 
percent, and in 1926 only 15.6 percent. Un- 
fortunately, this firm’s return on investment is 
unavailable. It has been gradually increasing 
rapidity of stock-turn along with profit. 

Yard No. 5 shows the best adjustment be- 
tween operating expense and margin. Oper- 
ating profit has only varied between 4.6 percent 
and 5.5 percent. In 1924 due to an unusually 
large non-operating expense a small loss was 
suffered. In both 1925 and 1926, however, a 
reasonable rate of profit was shown and the 
return on investment was over 10 percent. 
Yard No. 5 is located in a town of approxi- 
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mately 1,000 population and has a sales volume 
of only $20,000. 

The highest percentage of profit is shown by 
yard No. 6, which reported profit for the three 
years as 10.2 percent, 11.85 percent and 9.3 per- 
cent. This firm is located in a city of nearly 
40,000 population. It is a large yard, but in 
spite of its good profit figure, it has had a 
steady decline in volume, particularly during 
1926. It seems evident from the’ figures for 
total operating expense that expenses were not 
reduced along with the decreasing volume. 
Yard No. 1’s record shows that it is handi- 
capped by its high operating expense, while No. 
2’s weakness is in its narrow margin. 

Considering all six yards together, the pic- 
ture is a favorable one. Margin has been 
nearly the same, with a small increase for 1926. 
Operating expense has been decreasing slightly. 
Profit was higher, but return on investment fell 
off ‘in 1926, probably because of the volume 
decrease. Volume for all yards together 
showed a small decrease in spite of the fact 
that four of the six yards showed increases. 


Sales by Months 


Monthly sales are shown in Table 9. The 
high, month for cash sales was June, with 
October next. Credit sales, however, reached 
their peak in September, with October and June 
next in line. Together October was the lead- 
ing month in sales volume, with September 


second. 
TABLE 9 
PROPORTION OF ANNUAL SALES BY MONTHS; 8.3 

PERCENT=AVERAGE MONTH. 

Cash Credit Total 

Sales Sales Sales 

%o Io % 

5) EOE 4.3 4.15 4.6 
EN 0 vere se bop rece) 4.35 4.75 
OS eee a ree 9.7 7.2 7.75 
 «a&dieten bade tae aii 7.5 7.15 8.15 
MM: ico taiaoensenctisena’ 8.95 8.55 8.95 
SD ond Pecksnny eee ere aie 11.25 10.5 9.55 
Mt. jssisiivihadssaeneabes 9.7 9.8 9.6 
EE COE ST eee 9.3 8.85 
OE vat hace ed vees ered 7.55 12.15 10.75 
ao ied ne Kak hm 10.85 10.7 11.2 
EE rr Tr 9.1 8.55 8.85 
OO er ee 7.55 7.6 7.0 


Distribution of Sales 


The reports entering into the survey came 
from yards which make lumber and wood prod- 
ucts their chief line, but which usually deal also 
in mason material, paint and hardware, and 
sometimes coal. Such type of yard can be 
considered as the representative small and me- 
dium size lumber yard of the region. 

Eleven firms gave the proportion of total 
sales derived from various lines. The aver- 
age figures are given in the following table: 


Proportion oF ToTtaL SALES FROM Various LINES 
No. of Percent of 
Yards Total Sales 
NS CL COR Le CO OL eS 11 52.6 
Millwork (Sash, doors, moldings 
A ene) ee eee ee 9 14.4 
ERE ODED 10 14.3 
Sundries (Lath, shingles wall 
ED © ina 5 2s nese er enhars 9 13.5 
Paint and Hardware............. 10 9.6 
OS ee ES GS SS aS See oe ane 3 24.1 


Lumber contributed ordinarily from 37 per- 
cent to 70 percent of a yard’s business, with 
an average of 52.6 percent. Millwork, mason 

material and sundries were on the average 14.4 
percent, 14.3 percent and 13.5 percent, respec- 
tively, of total sales. Paint and hardware were 
about 9.6 percent of total volume. Coal was 
only carried by three yards reporting, but in 
these three it comprised almost one-fourth the 
sales volume. 


Segregation of Operating Expenses Into 
Functional Groups 


The questionnaire used in the study was 
drawn up so that expenses could be reported 
in the three functional groups used in the stand- 
ard accounting system advocated and installed 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Total Operatirig Expense according to 
the three divisions—Yard and Handling, Deliv- 
ery, and Administration and Selling—is given 
in Table 10 for four yards. The similarity be- 
tween the results indicates the advantage of 
a standardized and complete accounting system. 


TABLE 10 


SEGREGATION OF OPERATING ExPEeNsE INTO 
FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 





Total Yard and Administration 

Yard Expense Handling Delivery and Selling 

0. Percent Percent Percent Percent 
I 100 34.2 11.8 54.0 
II 100 26.4 16.1 57.5 
III 100 33.7 18.0 48.3 
IV 100 36.0 16.4 47.6 
Average 100 32.6 15.6 51.8 


The figures show that over one-half the 
operating expense in a lumber yard is applica- 
ble to administration and selling costs and 
that approximately one-third and one-sixth, 
respectively, arise from yard and handling and 
delivery costs. 


Credit Sales and Bad Accounts 


Most of the business of a retail lumber yard 
is done on a credit basis, so that credit man- 
agers must be on the alert to guard against 
credit loss. The proportion of bad accounts to 
credit sales is the best method for comparison 
of credit losses, since it is only credit sales that 
give rise to losses on bad accounts. Table 11 
gives comparative figures for 1926 in five dif- 
ferent retail lines in Colorado. 


TABLE 11 
PERCENTAGE OF Loss on Bap Accounts To Crepit 
Sates SHOow1nG Proportion or. Torta 
Sates MApE on CREDIT 
7o of Total Sales % of Loss on Bad Ac- 
on Credit counts to.Credit Sales 
100% =Total Sales 100% = Credit Sales 


GROOT .s20siwes 70.9 4 

oe a ee dee 22.5 1.6 
Hardware* ...... 50.4 1.8 
CE évee nes 45.3 1.1 
RAO hiincce We-2 91.3 1.4 


*Hardware store figures for 1925. 
Both the drug and hardware lines show 


a higher percentage of loss than the lumber . 


yards. Nevertheless, the amount of loss in the 
lumber yards was greater because over 91 per- 





Three billion feet of British Columbia 
timber for sale at $1.50 per thousand. 
For good buys and sound investment 
opportunities, get in the habit of look- 
ing over the Want Ads each week. 





cent of their total business was on a credit 
basis. When credit managers grant credit with 
the same circumspection which they would use 
if they were loaning the firm’s money—which 
in fact is what they are doing—the bugbear of 
credit losses will largely vanish. 

Apparently most lumber yard managers avail 
themselves of a credit rating service and this 
condition may be considered as partly respon- 
sible for the’ relatively low credit losses in 
lumber yards as indicated in Table 11. Among 
the sixteen yards submitting reports, eleven 
have a local credit rating service available and 
all use it. Of the five yards located in towns 
where there is no credit rating association two 
use that of the nearest agency. Three did not 
state whether they used a credit rating service 
or not. 


Amount of Investment Per Dollar of Sales 


Theoretically, percentage of profit on sales 
will vary in different lines of business depend- 
ing on whether the investment necessary to 
carry on a certain business is relatively large 
or small in relation to sales volume, dollar per 
dollar. Thus, a business requiring a relatively 
large investment should obtain a higher per- 
centage of profit than one where a smaller in- 
vestment will suffice. For instance, in the 
grocery business in Colorado, the average in- 
vestment per $10,000 of sales was $1,942 in 1926. 
The rate of profits on sales was 2.3 percent.* 
The survey disclosed that the average invest- 
ment among the lumber yards reporting was 
$7,018 per $10,000 of sales, and profit was 6.0 
percent on sales. Relatively, the dollar invested 
in the grocery business earned more than the 
dollar invested in a lumber yard, for the neces- 
sary investment was over three times as large 


sat a Expenses of Retail Grocery Stores in 
1926 ra Jniversity of Colorado, Bureau of 
Business Research, 


for the lumber business, while the percentage 
= — on sales was less than three times as 
igh. 

The figures for amount of investment per 
each $10,000 of sales are of value for a yard 
owner to compare his own investment with in 
determining whether he is relatively over or 
under invested according to other yards. Also, 
they are of value to the person planning to 
enter the lumber business. Though the aver- 
age investment per $10,000 of sales was $7,017, 
a sufficient number of yards had investments 
between $5,000 and $7,000 to indicate that such 
relatively small investments may be considered 
as not only desirable but realizable, as well. 


California Piners Are Optimistic 


San Francisco, Cair., Jan. 7.--The com- 
ing year should be one of prosperity and easy 
sledding for the pine manufacturer. That, in 
short and boiled down to fifteen words of 
hope, prayer and anticipation, sounds the signal 
of optimism among California pine producers. 
The same feeling was present in January of 
last year when curtailment of production was 
put into effect. Manufacturers say it helped 
materially, stocks at yards are in better shape 
than at any time in the past years; legislation 
has been passed to aid the production of com- 
mercial timber; prices, however, are still below 
a satisfactory level and again curtailment is 
not whispered but shouted from every corner 
of the lumber iridustry. 

Some of the mills have removed belts and 
indicate that the 1928 opening will depend en- 
tirely on marketing conditions in the. late 
spring, indicating that if the mill is -started 
at all it will be well into mid-season.- Others 
unhesitatingly admit that their_ spring resump- 
tion of logging has not yet been decided -on. 

But with all these preparations for leaving 
the trees growing where they. are financial as- 
sets instead of in lumber where they are a 
loss and an expense, the coming year should 
be a good one. 

Manufacturers, unable to fathom the present 
condition, say that business is poor. Statistics 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association show that in 1927 orders 
increased 5.4 percent over 1926; that shipments 
were 3.2 percent in excess of the previous year 
and that curtailment caused a decrease of 14 
percent in production. In footage as well as 
in percentages the average seems the same: 
Sales in 1927 were 1,289,961,457 feet while in 
1926 they were but 1,223,750,658 feet. Ship- 
ments in 1927 were approximately 43,000,000 
feet more than in 1926 and production in 1927 
was approximately 206,000,000 feet less than 
in the preceding year. 

As the year passed out the final week’s busi- 
ness in 1927 amounted to 15,713,680 feet as 
compared with 15,330,435 for the same week 
in 1926. Production was 2,000,000 feet less 
this year and shipments were about 2,000,000 
feet more. 

Four of the large companies in central Cali- 
fornia alone reported a reduction in produc- 
tion of about 20 percent during the year. The 
total cut of the four companies showed: Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., 140,000,000 feet as compared 
with 145,000,000 feet in 1926; Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., of Fresno, 86,400,000 feet as com- 
pared with 111,100,000 in 1926; Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., 55,250,000 feet in 1927 alongside of 
83,350,000 feet in 1926, a reduction of about 
34 percent; Madera Sugar Pine Co., at Madera, 
42,650,000 feet this year alongside of 48,218,000 
feet last year. 

The Long-Bell plant at Weed showed a cur- 
tailment by reducing its cut 13 percent and 
the Red River Lumber Co., the largest Cali- 
fornia operation, cut production about 7 per- 
cent. 

Australian business through the year has 
been on the increase and -there is a tendency 
to look toward the Antipodes for a substantial 
outlet in 1928 and 1929. Prices there are good 
and the islanders have shown a decided liking 
for California pines. 
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Report Much Better Hardwood Demand 


Consumers More Actively in Market 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 9.—A _ considerably 
better demand, particularly for oak, has been 
noted in the hardwood market during the last 
week, and prices have advanced about $2 per 
thousand on this one item. There is a slightly 
better call for other hardwoods but no increased 
prices have resulted. Freezing weather 
throughout the Southland has caused practic- 
ally all hardwood mills to cease operations 
temporarily. Logging has been stopped and 
this has caused a few mills some inconvenience. 
Many mills are down for repairs, and if present 
weather conditions continue it will be thirty to 
sixty days before production can possibly be 
back to normal. The best demand at present 
is from the automobile group, which has been 
practically out of the market for several 
months. This demand, which is primarily for 
oak and gum, has exceeded expectations and 
has resulted in boosting the price of oak, and 
aiding the sale of gum considerably. In addi- 
tion to this demand from the automobile in- 
dustry it begins to look as though the flooring 
industry will again enter the market; in fact 
some flooring plants have already placed orders, 
due to the increased prices which are being 
paid. The furniture interests are buying some 
stock but are waiting to see the results of the 
January shows before making any heavy pur- 
chases. The export market continues good and 
with prices advancing in the United States it is 
expected that there will be a still better demand 
coming from the other side of the water. 

S. J. Shepherd, London representative for 
E. L. Bruce Co., is in Memphis for a few 
weeks. He reports conditions abroad as good. 


Flooring Price Range Wide 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 10.—Retailers are not 
at all eager to take advantage of the very 
conciliating attitude of those seeking hardwood 
flooring business here. Clear plain white oak 
flooring, 13/16x2%-inch, is quoted from $80.75 
to $84.50. Select grade is selling much more 
readily than the clear, at from $70.50 to $74. 
No. 1 common has been quoted at $49.50, but 
$51 is a much more usual price. The market 
for maple and birch flooring is quiet. Clear 
maple flooring, 13/16x2%4-inch, may be bought 
at $78.50, but some sellers secure $82. The 
low price for clear birch flooring is $70, but 
$72 is a more.common selling price. 


Establish New Lumber Terminal 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 9.—The new lumber 
terminal established on Pier 10, Canton, this 
city, by the Jarka Corporation, a company of 
stevedores which has branches in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston, was formally 
opened with the arrival there last Saturday of 
the Peter Kerr with 1,000,000 board feet of 
Pacific coast woods. The Jarka Corporation 
is managing the pier for the Canton Co., the 
owner, and has had it fitted up with cranes and 
other handling devices. It offers its services 
for unloading lumber from vessels and the 
loading on cars preparatory to shipment to 
points inland. The pier has 35 feet depth of 
water and is therefore accessible to the larg- 
est of the ocean going vessels which arrive 
here. It is about 1,700 feet long and 370 feet 
wide, and consequently offers ample space for 
such cargoes. On the dock is a warehouse 500 
feet long and 100 feet wide, permitting the lum- 
ber to be kept dry. The pier adds one more 
to the various terminals at which shipments 
of West Coast lumber can be received. 

The four-masted schooner Jacob W. Hook, 
which has been running between Georgetown 
and this port for more than a year under 
charter for Thomas A. Myers & Co., whole- 
salers of southern pine here, is in with another 


cargo of about 500,000 feet from the south- 
ern port. Thomas A. Myers has gone on a 
combined business and pleasure trip of several 
weeks to Florida. 

Visitors here last week included B. W. Jay- 
roe, of B. W. Jayroe & Co., sawmill operators 
at Georgetown, S. C., and H. H. McNeill, of 
the H. H. McNeill Lumber Co., of New York. 


Buying Principally in Small Lots 

LouisviL_e, Ky., Jan. 9—The hardwood mar- 
ket has not shown much improvement during 
the week. There is a fair number of inquir- 
ies out and a few orders, but buying is princi- 
pally in small lots of not more than three cars. 
Poplar has been moving quite well, and there 
is a fair call for sap gum, black gum, plain 
oak, cottonwood, chestnut and walnut. Ash, 
maple and elm are rather slow. Prices contin- 
ued draggy. Quotations of inch stocks at 
Louisville read: Quartered red gum, FAS, 
$100; common, $52; plain red, $95 and $48; 
quartered sap, $61 and $45; plain sap, $55 and 


ber, when bookings ran over 1,500,000 feet of 
hardwoods, principally in sap and red gum, red 
oak, magnolia and ash. Walter Jones, Mengel 
Co., states that improvement has been shown 
in oak, while sap and red gum, cottonwood, 
cypress and elm have been in very fair move- 
ment. 


Logging Hindered by Cold 


AtLanta, Ga., Jan. 9.—Mills are resuming 
production actively, though extremely cold 
weather last week considerably slowed up 
logging. Curtailment has, however, improved 
the situation, for prices are stronger. Most 
large mills have a fair amount of hardwood 
in hand. Sales are reported to larger auto- 
mobile companies, but few orders of any size 
are yet being placed, though inquiry is good. 
Furniture factories in Georgia, east Tennessee 
and the Carolinas are all producing actively 
and placing fairly good orders for gum. Oak 
flooring sales continue off and flooring plants 
are operating on reduced schedules and ac- 














“Be Sure You Are Right” 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, sr., president of the W.. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, is a native of Illinois, but he went to Texas 
when a boy, and was educated in the public 
schools of the Lone Star State, where he 
learned to love one of its heroes, 
Crockett, and to be guided by one of his 
homely sayings: 


“ Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” 


Mr. Whitmarsh has always tried to follow 
this principle set out by one of the brave 
Texans who died in the Alamo, and to this 
more than any other one thing he has at- 
tributed whatever success he has had in his 
business career. 


David 

















Cottonwood, $54 and $38. Ash, $80 and 
$50. Poplar, FAS, $93 to $100; saps and se- 
lects, $67 to $70; common, $47 to $50. Red 
oak, plain, FAS, $70, common, $52; plain white, 
$75 to $85; common, $52 to $55; quartered 
white, FAS, $125; common, $68. Walnut, 
FAS, $240 to $245; selects, $160 to $165; No. 
1 common, $90 to $95; No. 2, $40 to $45. 

C. S. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber 
Co., reported that pine was slow, but move- 
ment of poplar and gum items had been very 
fair, and the company while not selling much 
siding just now, was producing steadily to 
take care of the spring demand. George 
Guigliano, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
reported the movement of oak, poplar and 
gum was fair. William Frankett, Wood Mo- 
saic Co., Louisville, reported a very fair move- 
ment in lumber, and that veneers were looking 
up. January shipments from orders in hand 
will show a very satisfactory volume. Nor- 
man Willis, Chess & Wymond Co., reported 
that business was fair, having been better than 
expected over the last two weeks of Decem- 


$40. 


cumulating stocks. No orders of any size for 
maple flooring are reported in the industrial 
field. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 9—The W. W. Bab- 
cock Manufacturing Co., Bath, N. Y., one of 
the largest manufacturers of ladders in the 
country, held its annual meeting last week, 
when officers were reélected, as follows: 
President, William W. Babcock; vice presi- 
dent, E. K. Derrick; secretary, William H. 
Craig; treasurer, Warren B. Hamilton. These 
officers and Thomas Saxton are the directors. 
President Babcock says the outlook for the 
company’s business this year is especially 
bright. Orders kept up well during the holiday 
period and the plant is running full time. 

At the annual election of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Tonawandas, 
held Jan. 5, two lumbermen were among the 
five successful candidates—Ray H. Bennett, 
president of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co... 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 87 and 88 
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and James P. Mackenzie, wholesaler and presi- 
dent of the Allan Herschell Co. Willis K. 
Jackson, president of Jackson & Tindle, is one 
of the candidates for director of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce at the election this 
week. 

Milton Hronek, manager A. Teachout & Co., 
will give a bachelor party on Jan. 13 at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club, the guests including 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Hand- 
ball Club. Mr. Hronek is shortly to be mar- 
ried. 


Albert Haas, who had been a salesman for 
the Christian Flier) Lumber Co. for the last 
twenty-five years, and his bride, were seriously 
injured in an automobile accident on Jan. 6 
at Scranton, Pa., while they were making a 
honeymoon trip. Mrs. Haas is not likely to 
recover, 

Daniel M. Collier, of Rochester, N. Y., for 
sixteen years the representative of the Jack- 
son Bros. Co. in central New York, has be- 
come associated with C. W. Bodge & Co., and 
will travel in the same territory. 


Orders Exceed Full Output 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 10.—Fairly good demand 
continued in the hardwood market here this 
week, orders being in excess of the output. 
The gums, red and sap, cypress and in fact 
all the woods were in demand. In addition to 
the sales there was a heavy inquiry. Logging 
conditions have been satisfactory in most in- 
stances, following the unusually low tempera- 
tures of last week. Mills are running full 
time. 


Interesting Lumber Happenings in the South 


Building Modern Mill 


WEBSTER SprInGs, W. VA., Jan. 9.—In prep- 
aration for the transfer of its base of operations 


’ from Curtin in Nicholas County to Bergoo in 


Webster County, where it owns probably the 
most extensive tract of hardwood timber re- 
maining in the East, the Pardee-Curtin Lumber 
Co., of Clarksburg, W. Va., is building a mod- 
ern mill at Bergoo, and will extend its rail- 
road, the West Virginia Midland, from Webster 
Springs to Cheat Junction to connect with the 
Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk River Railroad re- 
cently acquired by the Western Maryland. 
Plans call for completion of the project by 
June 1, when the mill will begin cutting ap- 
proximately 100,000 feet of lumber a day. 


Defines His Stand on Transit Car 


SHREVEPORT, La.; Jan. 9.—According to cor- 
respondence that has passed between W. A. 
Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lumber 
Co., and a committee of St. Louis whole- 
salers, Mr. Anderson is opposed to what he 
terms “the transit ear evil,’ but favors the 
abolition of penalties for storage at recon- 
signment points. Mr. Anderson received a let- 
ter urging him to attend a meeting of whole- 
salers handling transit cars, to be held at the 
Statler Hotel in St. Louis on Jan. 13. This 
letter referred to a movement “for the sole 
purpose of the elimination of the transit car 
privilege” and said: 

This meeting of wholesalers handling tran- 
sit cars is for the sole purpose of organizing 
an association to be composed of wholesalers 
handling transit cars and manufacturers 
furnishing the lumber handled by these 
wholesalers and we believe that an organiza- 
tion of this kind can be made as important 
and necessary to the lumber industry as any 
other lumber association. 

We must have quick action because of the 
coming meeting proposed in circular attached 
and all we ask of you at the present time is 
a letter or wire stating you are in favor of 
an organization of this kind and that you will 
positively be at the meeting in St. Louis on 
Jan. 13. 


In his reply to this letter from the com- 
mittee, Mr. Anderson said: 

This will acknowledge your letter of Jan. 5, 
asking for support in a project to thwart the 
movement to do away with the “transit car 
evil,” so-called, 

I wish to state that I recognize what seems 
to me to be an indisputable fact, that it is an 
evil. If it could be done way with absolutely, 
it would be the best thing for the lumber 
industry, as a whole, that ever happened to it 
in the last thirty years. I consider that the 
transit car is the most active cause of de- 
pressed uneconomic prices of any unfavorable 
condition that affects the lumber market 
today. ‘ 

It is, furthermore, the easy means by which 
the mills are victimized by unscrupulous 
wholesalers, of which the trade has recently 
had a notorious example. 

Were it not for the transit car privilege, 
the lumber industry would be on a steady 
purchase and sale basis, which, in my judg- 
ment, would be a benefit even to you, who 
are trying to prevent the transit car from 
being put out of business. 

Now, that all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness have gotten together, I say for our com- 
mon good, let us stick together and ask all 
the railroads to do away with this evil, and 


‘ 


along with it the penalties for storage at 
reconsignment points that are aimed directly 
at it. I consider that the shipper who has 
the misfortune to have a car rejected at des- 
tination, is entitled to the assistance of free 
reconsignment, nominal demurrage, and 
through rates beyond, even if the car has 
been set for unloading, to prevent the buyer 
from enforcing an unfair settlement. 

If we can do away with this major evil, and 
all the concomitant minor evils that follow in 
its train, the industry will once more arrive 
at a firm economic basis. 


See eeaeaeaeaeaeani 


Personnel of Committees Announced 


New Organs, La., Jan. 10.—J. B. Edwards, 
president of the Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, 
Inc., of Oakdale, La., has been chosen presi- 
dent of the hardwood management committee 
of the American Pitch Pine Export Co., or- 
ganization of which was announced in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The presiding officer of the hardwood sales 
managers’ committee, composed of the sales 
managers of the hardwood mills interested, 
is J. A. Pease, sales manager of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss. 
Roger E. Simmons, secretary of the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., will for the time be- 
ing act as secretary to both committees. 


The hardwood management committee is 
composed of the following: 


Cc. C. Sheppard, vice president and general 
manager, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La.; F. W. Reimers, president, Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.; J. W. 
Link, vice president and general manager, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; J. B. Ed- 
wards, president, Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, 
Inc., Oakdale, La.; P. A. Rogers, general man- 
ager, Pascagoula Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss.; 


W. T. Murray, general manager, Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; P. A. Bloomer, 
treasurer and general manager, Louisiana 


Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La.; Ernest L. 
Kurth, president, Angelina Hardwood Co., 
Ewing, Texas; B. L. Zeagler, president, Kurth- 


Zeagler Lumber Co., White City, Tex., and 
Martin Wagon Co., Lufkin, Tex.; John W. 
Bailey, vice president, Eastman, Gardiner 


Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss.; Victor M. Scan- 
lan, president, Lamar -Lumber Co., (Inc.); 
Bogalusa, La.; A. J. Peavy, president, Feavy- 
Moore Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; John L. 
Avery, sales manager, Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), Shreveport, La.; J. C. Liggett, 
secretary-treasurer, Adams-Newell Lumber 
Co., Deemer, Miss.; S. E. Moreton, vice presi- 
dent, Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss.; 
R. B. Goode, general manager, Weaver Bros., 
Shreveport, La. 


The hardwood sales managers’ committee 
is composed of the following: 


G. N. Harrison, Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La.; Joseph A. Pease, Pearl River 
Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.; E. F. 
Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Texas; 
W. O. Miller, Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, Inc., 
Oakdale, La.; P. Rogers, sales manager 
pro tem, Pascagoula Hardwood Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; George H. Henderson, Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., Ewing, Texas; J. A. Lamb, Lamar 
Lumber Co.,° Bogalusa, La.; J. W. Lewis, 
Kurth-Zeagler Lumber Company, White City, 
Texas, and Martin Wagon Co., Lufkin, Texas; 
John W. Bailey, Eastman, Gardiner Hardwood 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. G. Negrotto, Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; John L. Avery, 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, 


La.; C. C. Dey, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., Fisher, La.; E. J. Hurst, Homochitto 
Lumber Co., Bude, Miss.; J. L. _Majure, 


Adams-Newell Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss.; 8. 
W. Bowen, Weaver Bros., Shreveport, La.; R. 
U. Fletcher, Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La.” 


Developments in Longleaf Pine 

New. Orveans, La., Jan. 10.—Uniform 
stamping of certain items by longleaf pine 
manufacturers will be adopted by the trade 
following action taken at a recent meeting oi 
the advertising and trade promotion commit- 
tee here. A stencil for uniform use was 
adopted by the committee and all members of 
the association urged to make use of it. The 
items to be stamped are: Sills and floor joists, 
sheathing and flooring for residential con- 
struction; posts, beams, flooring and roofing 
in mill construction; decking, siding, framing 
and roofing in ‘car construction; stringers, caps, 
guard rails, and braces in highway and rail- 
road bridge construction. 

The latest contribution to lumber literature 
is a pamphlet on flooring recently issued by 
the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The pamphlet shows the four 
varieties of flooring in natural colors: Edge 
grain, plain end; edge grain, end matched; 
flat grain, plain end; and flat grain, end 
matched. Recommendations for finishing and 
care are given in the pamphlet which will be 
distributed free by the association. 

Longleaf pine is being written into the speci- 
fications of a new baseball grandstand at the 
University of Texas, according to information 
furnished the Long ‘Leaf association from 
Austin. The specifications will include deck- 
ing, treads, seats and seat backs, fence and bat- 
tens. Eaton, field representative for 
Texas, was active in the matter. 

A party of engineers will leave New York 
City on Jan. 21 to make a tour of the southern 
mills manufacturing longleaf pine, according 
to information received by the Long Leaf asso- 
ciation from Mr. Kleinart, superintendent of 
the bureau of buildings for the borough of 
Brooklyn. The party will arrive at southern 
points on Jan. 26 and will be escorted by rep- 
resentatives of the mills and the association. 

A record for longevity under unfavorable 
conditions is claimed for longleaf yellow pine 
by W. E. Caldwell, of the Caldwell Lumber 
Co., Louisville, who is exhibiting several 
pieces of 12x12 used for foundation work. The 
pieces were shown W. D. Parlour, agent for 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. in Louisville. 
The material, Mr. Caldwell states, was bought 
thirty-seven years ago and first used as sup- 
ports for a water tank for eleven years. The 
tank was then removed to another location and 
the 12x12s utilized as lumber pile foundations 
by the company, where they remained for 
twenty-six years. Mr. Caldwell thinks this is 
quite a record. 


Entertain Prominent Lawyer 

LaureL, Miss., Jan. 9—The banquet during 
the last week occasioned by the visit of Silas 
H. Strawn, of Chicago, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, brought a great many 
prominent lumbermen to this city, among them 
being Mr. and Mrs. Lamont Rowlands, of 
Boston, Mass., Mr. Rowlands being identified 
with the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.; L. O. 
Crosby, of Picayune, Miss., and L. L. Major, 
of the Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. While in Laurel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Strawn were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
B. Rogers, Mr. Rogers being connected with 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
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Promotional Work Continues a Feature 


Lumber Sheds and Trucks Destroyed 

Los ANGELES, CALiF., Jan. 9.—Causing a 
damage of more than $100,000, a fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the main sheds of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., at Long Beach, 
last night, the contents of the sheds being a 
complete loss. Six large trucks, one of which 
was a roofing truck fitted with a heating unit, 
and thought by some to have been the place 
where the conflagration originated, were also 
destroyed. 

Fire spread to the office structure on the 
southwest corner of the property, but was 
prevented from doing much damage. Furni- 
ture was carried out and officials removed a 
large sum of money from the safe. 

According to P. Maull, local manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., who estimated the 
damage at $100,000, the main shed housed the 
following departments: Sash and door, fin- 
ished hardware, rough hardware, roofing and 
piled lumber. Some of the material may be 
salvaged, it was said. The cement shed located 
to the east of the other structures, was only 
slightly damaged. x 


Gets Fir Stave Pipe Contract 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Jan. 7—The Federal Pipe 
Co., of this city, has been awarded the con- 
tract for 3%4 miles of Douglas fir wood stave 
pipe 12 inches in diameter, by the commis- 
sioners of Forest Grove, Ore. The bid was 
$34,723.80, delivered in Forest Grove. W ood 
stave pipe won the contract in close competi- 
tion with cast iron and steel. It was brought 
out in the studies made by the commissioners 
that the life of a good wood stave pipe was 
at least thirty years; that a pipe of a more 
durable material with a life of fifty or sixty 
years, costing twice as much as fir, would be 
more expensive, interest alone considered, than 
would be two sets of wood piping—because 
simple interest, at 5 percent, equals the princi- 
pal in twenty years: 


To Manufacture Plywood Novelties 


Otymp1a, WAsH., Jan. 7.—Utilization of ply- 
wood and veneer is successfully practiced by 
George Main, of this city, who has laid the 
foundation for a good business in the manu- 
facture of novelties that are finding ready sale. 
Among the articles are wall racks, small 
cabinets and household bric-a-brac. 


Benefits of Long Term Money 


PorTLAND, OreE,.. Jan. 7—Some pointed 
reasons why long term money should be useful 
to them are contained in a letter that has been 
sent out by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., of 
this city, San Francisco and other western cen- 
ters, to lumber manufacturers and loggers in 
Oregon, Washington, California and British 
Columbia, This letter refers to the fact that 
the last. three years have been lean ones for 
lumbermen and loggers. “Nickels and dimes, 
as well as dollars, will count in operating 
costs,” the letter states, and it is suggested 
that the recipients ask themselves these ques- 
tions: 

(a) Shall I be in financial position, during 

1928, to take cash discounts? 

(b) Am I financially able to hold lumber 
until thoroughly dry? 

(c) Am I financially dependent on costly 
advances from wholesalers and ninety- 
day note renewals from banks with an- 
nual liquidations? 

Then, have your auditor figure the amount 
that cash discounts would total annually, the 
saving in underweights on dry yard lumber, 
the saving in realization prices through abil- 
ity to ship lumber from shed stock on order 
instead of consignment.. You will be surprised 
at the totals. In themselves they represent 





a handsome profit that many lumbermen have 
not been in financial position to enjoy. Long 
time money helps you control your business. 

Contrary to the belief of some people that 
long term timber bonds are a detriment-to the 
lumber business, timber bond issues, when in- 
telligently and properly set up, are the me- 
dium through which lumber manufacturers 
and loggers secure higher realization for their 
products and enable them to carry their lum- 
ber or logs instead of forcing the market, as 
is often necessary when short term money is 
used exclusively. 


This company specializes in the financing of 
lumber manufacturing and logging operations 
in the Pacific coast States and during the last 
three years has financed eight lumbering opera- 
tions in the West. 


Make Displays in Railroad Offices 


Loncview, Wasu., Jan. 7—Three exhibits 
have been prepared by the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau for use of three transcontinental rail- 
roads, which will show the displays in passenger 
stations and downtown ticket offices in cities 
in various parts of the United States. 

The exhibit is in the form of a cabinet 
which opens to form a display about 4%4 feet 


Paint Expert Joins Bureau 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 7.—The West Coast 
Lumber Bureau at Longview announces the 
appointment of Otto Hartwig, paint expert, as 
a member of the staff. Mr. Hartwig formerly 
was president of the Oregon Federation of 
Labor. He is in Portland, where he is acting 
as paint advisor in the West Coast woods 
model home, now under construction. 


Lumberman Entertains Radio Fans 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 7.—Broadcasting re- 
cently from station KOMO, for the Metro- 
politan Building Co., was Gordon H. Mac- 
Donald, of the American Pacific Lumber Co., 
locally celebrated for his mastery of Swede 
dialect in sketching entertaining yarns. He 
was an instant success. One of his most en- 
gaging stories is that of the baseball game in 
“Minneapolis”; another which seemed to catch 
the fancy of a radio audience well scattered 
over the United States was an outline of the 
prodigious deeds of a Swede Paul Bunyan on 
Hoods Canal, Olympic Mountains. This Paul 
Bunyan was portrayed as having built an im- 
mense sawmill; but he built it “backward,” 














A pretty miss poses with a display of Northwest forest products to show how well the 
beauty of the finished woods harmonizes with feminine charm 


high and 11 feet wide. The display includes 
various lumber items from the four major West 
Coast woods—Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
western red cedar and Sitka spruce—such as 
siding, dimension, shingles‘and panels for in- 
terior finish. These items are mounted on 
Douglas fir plywood, which forms the back of 
the cabinets. The plywood panels have been 
given a natural finish. The interior finish 
panels have been stained various colors. Some 
have been treated with a mechanical process 
which wears down part of the soft grain, leav- 
ing the hard grain in relief. ° 

Other features of the display are forest pic- 
tures, an illustration of a beautiful wood 
home, a picture of the Pan-American Building 
in Washington, D. C., and a caption calling at- 
tention to the fact that one-third of the nation’s 
forest wealth is in the Douglas fir region of 
Oregon and Washington. 
mountains, the caption states, there is enough 
timber to build 100,000,000 five-room bungalows, 
homes for more than 300,000,000 people. 


West of the Rocky © 


so that after the logs went through, emerging 
as lumber from the tail-end, they immediately 
reversed their course, went back through the 
mill and came out as logs again at the other 
end. Consequently, according to the Mac- 
Donald version, Paul Bunyan was obliged to 
tear down his mill and rebuild it. 

The response to these stories was somewhat 
startling, when it is remembered that there is 
a difference of three hours between Pacific and 
Eastern time. “Please put on the Big Swede 
again,” came a wire from the Atlantic coast 
one night after Mr. MacDonald had tuned out. 
There were many telegrams from points in 
Ohio, and one came from New London, Conn., 
not to mention a large number of approving 
letters. One radio fan from the Bronx, who 
said he was using an inside aerial, reported 
that he had caught Paul Bunyan on KOMO 
perfectly. It seems to be true that the differ- 
ence in time works to the advantage of the 
Coast, for after the eastern programs have 
been completed, the West Coast radio artists 
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are only beginning to stage their features— 
so that the man who sits up late in the East 
probably has a reasonably clear field in which 
to pick up the West. 

It is announced that Mr. MacDonald will 
be back on the job as broadcaster on and 
after Jan. 15. 


Red Cedar Lumber Situation 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—An analysis of the 
red cedar lumber situation, concurred in by 
W. C. McMaster, of the John McMaster 
Shingle Co., would indicate that the unprofit- 
able era of $23 prices for bevel siding is 
definitely gone; and inferentially that the mar- 
ket is now on the up-turn. The conclusion is 
borne out by a number of factors entering 
into the situation. Demand is- improved 
slightly, due to the better outlook for building 
in 1928; and stocks on hand have dropped to 
a low figure. Another thing that ought to 
have a bearing on the market is the log famine 
in the Pacific Northwest, including British 
Columbia. Log production is heavily curtailed 
on account of unfavorable weather, and will 
undoubtedly continue slack for several weeks, 
There are few cedar logs in the water—prob- 
ably not enough to keep all the siding mills 
in operation over an interval of ninety days. 

Comparative figures as to stocks on hand 
reveal an unusually low accumulation of cedar 
siding and strips. There was on hand June 
25, 1925, finished siding amounting to 27,289,000 
feet, compared with a total Dec. 31, 1927, of 
17,586,000 feet; and cedar strips June 25, 1925, 
10,132,000 feet, against 6,622,000 feet Dec. 31. 
The grand totals are 37,421,000 feet, against 
24,208,000 feet—a reduction of 13,213,000 feet. 

Comparable statistics on stocks, covering 90 
percent of red cedar production, give a clear 
idea of the steady reduction. 


Week Week Week 

ending ending ending ending 
Siding— 12/31/27 12/24/27 12/31/26 6/25/25 
%x6” Clear 2,992,000 3,450,000 4,222,000 7,246,000 


Week 


%x6” A .. 2,979,000 3,263,000 2,969,000 3,100,000 
%x6” B .. 918,000 886,000 519,000 3,378,000 
%x5” Clear 1,156,000 1,122,000 1,234,000 1,856,000 
%x5” A .. 1,345,000 1,336,000 1,421,000 1,218,000 
%x5” B.. 84,000 67,000 33,000 717,000 


%x4” Clear 1,494,000 1,617,000 2,142,000 3,626,000 








%x4” A .. 1,136,000 1,006,000 1,078,000 1,216,000 
%x4” B.. 318,000 300,000 572,000 1,128,000 
1x8” - 1,218,000 1,239,000 1,334,000 476,000 
%x10” 571,000 599,000 288,000 328,000 
.* eer 906,000 940,000 380,000 1,285,000 
% x10” .+ 2,196,000 2,085,000 1,362,000 1,681,000 
%xi2" ... 273,000 314,000 91,000 34,000 
Totals .17,586,000 18,224,000 17,645,000 27,289,000 
Strips— 
. ee os 296,000 596,000 769,000 1,842,000 
S 2 as 549,000 554,000 930,000 1,247,000 
1 x 6” .. 3,516,000 4,070,000 4,717,000 6,261,000 
Ve Ss ae 548,000 524,000 1,082,000 224,000 
3. Bae” sc 372,000 375,000 1,146,000 406,000 
. ae ee 181,000 BEL,GOD  ccctcess eee euces 
it: ? oa 425,000 Ce. csefacs«  seseeced 
1%x10” 662,000  .) ere 
14x12” 73,000 75,000 162,000 152,000 
Totals .. 6,622,000 7,539,000 8,806,000 10,132,000 
Grand 


totals 24,208,000 25,763,000 26,451,000 37,421,000 


To Buy and Sell Fir Panels 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—West Coast Ply- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.), is the name 
adopted for the new company established here 
by the Elliott Bay Mill Co., of Seattle; Port- 
land Manufacturing Co., of Portland, Ore.; 
Washington Veneer Co., of Olympia, Wash., 
and the Walton Veneer Co., of Everett, Wash. 

The new company was formed for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling fir panels and other 
products of the West Coast forests. 

fficers named are: President, Thomas 
Autzen; vice president, E. E. Westman; treas- 
urer, E. Q. Walton; secretary, G. L. Bartells. 

Mr. Autzen is also manager of the Port- 
land Manufacturing Co.; Mr. Westman is man- 
ager of the Washington Veneer Co.; Mr. 
Walton is manager of the Walton Veneer Co., 
and Mr. Bartells is manager of the Elliott Bay 
Mill Co. 


The figures are:. 


It is expected that during the coming week 
offices wiil be selected and the new manager 
named, 


British Columbia Operations Filmed 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 7—A new moving- 
picture film has just been released by the Van- 
couver branch on the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation, for use in its fire-prevention campaign 
throughout the Province. This was prepared 
by the joint efforts of the forestry association 
and the British Columbia forest service, and 
as every foot of it was photographed in British 
Columbia, it is naturally much more interest- 
ing and more applicable to local conditions 
than the one tormerly used which was made 
in Ontario where different lumbering methods 
are employed. 

The different parts are well put together and 
the thread of the story runs through in easy 
continuity. A forest ranger is shown telling 
a group of school children the story of the 
forest, and the ensuing pictures are supposed 
to represent what he is telling them. Many 
beautiful scenes are shown depicting stands of 








Logs rushing down the 13-mile flume of the 

B C Spruce Mills, Lumberton, B. C. This and 

other aspects of the same scene appear in the 

new moving picture film recently prepared by 

the Vancouver branch of the Canadian 
Forestry Association. 


young and old growth timber, mountains, rivers 
and waterfalls, followed by illustrations of the 
various phases of the lumbering industry— 
high-lead logging and preparing the spar-tree; 
hauling by tractor; logs flying down steep 
skidways and flumes built over deep valleys: 
and the processes of manufacturing lumber, 
wood pulp and paper. Other scenes illustrate 
forest fires and how they are started by care- 
less smokers and campers, and a forest ranger 
is shown in his look-out tower, constantly on 
the watch for suspicious streamers of smoke. 

The spar-tree and high-lead logging scenes 
were photographed on the Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch operations at Campbell River; the 
water-flume scenes at the B C Spruce Mills 
at Lumberton; the lumber manufacturing in 
the Capilano Timber Co.’s sawmills at North 
Vancouver, and the pulp and paper scenes were 
filmed at the plant of the Campbell River Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Campbell River. The scenario 
was written by T. H. Wilkinson, of the forestry 
association. The Vancouver branch of the 
forestry association reached 60,000 people 
throughout the Province with its fire-preven- 
tion lectures and moving pictures last year, and 
are planning bigger things for 1928. 


of Lumber News From the Pacific Coast 


Resume Logging in Puget Sound Area 
SEATTLE, WaAsu., Jan. 7.—There is some 
resumption of logging in the Puget Sound 
area, the activity depending largely on the con- 
ditions in each camp. Naturally, during un- 
favorable weather the easiest logging prospects 
are on’ the lower levels, few of which now 
remain. Higher up in the hills there is snow, 
and in many districts it seriously interferes 
with the work. There is no doubt that some 
logs will be coming out by Jan. 16, but the 
aggregate will be very far from 100 percent 
production. It is evident that numerous fir and 
cedar mills will be hampered for log supply 
until weather conditions become more favor- 
able—which will probably be several weeks. 


New Sawmill at Sucker Lake 

STEVENSON, WasH., Jan. 7.—C. A. Potter, 
a lumberman of Portland, has broken ground 
for a new sawmill at Sucker Lake, capacity 
to be 35,000 to 40,000 feet a day. The Potter 
interests recently purchased 15,000,000 feet of 
standing timber from the Table Rock Mineral 
Water Co. Considerable other timber will be 
available to the new mill. 


Pioneer Firm Changes Ownership 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11—George F. Krue- 
ger, well known in the lumber trade in St. 
Louis, and associates have become owners of 
the Boeckeler Lumber Co., a pioneer retail 
and wholesale lumber distributing concern, 
through the purchase of the stock of Wil- 
liam L. Boeckeler, who was president of the 
company, and Mrs. Henry A. Boeckeler, widow 
of a former president. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Co. is a successor 
to the Schulenburg & Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
which was established in St. Louis about 88 
years ago. For many years the main plant 
was located at North Hall and Mallinckrodt 
Streets, but about two years ago was removed 
to its present location at 6901 Easton Avenue, 
where 31 acres are devoted to the retail and 
wholesale lumber distributing business. In 
addition the company operates branch yards 
at Sarah Street and Page Boulevard and 1520 
North Fourteenth Street. 

The main plant usually carries a stock of 
about 10,000,000 feet of lumber. It has a mod- 
ern, well equipped planing mill, and an up-to- 
date lumber shed, 1,400 feet long. The yard is 
located on the tracks of the Wabash Railway. 
In the yard is a narrow-gage track, with 
gasoline driven engine, for quick assembly of 
lumber for shipment, and a monorail system 
is used for loading trucks for local deliveries. 

Mr. Krueger will be president of the com- 
pany. He was connected with the Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co. for nine years and preceding that 
was with the Ganahl Lumber Co. Mr. Krue- 
ger’s associates are Bruce Fisher, who will be 
vice president; Walter Sauerwein, secretary, 
and Paul Friesens, treasurer. Mr. Fisher has 
been manager of the Sarah Streét yard of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., while the others have 
a connected with the Hill-Behan Lumber 

0. 

W. L. Boeckeler will retain a position with 
the company. At present he is absent on a 
vacation. 


Lumber Firm Redeems Bonds 


Denver, Co1o., Jan. 9.—The McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., of this city, begins 1928 by 
depositing with the International Trust Co., 
of Denver, $16,300 for the purpose of redeem- 
ing a portion of its outstanding first mortgage 
6 percent serial bonds. Sealed offerings must 
be made prior to Jan. 30 and the lowest offer- 
ings up to the amount of deposit will be 
honored as of Feb. 1. This is in line with 
the working of its sinking fund. 
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Approve Publicity Plans for Southern Pine 


Trade Promotion Program to Feature Shortleaf and Longleaf—To Study 
Fabricated Lumber Uses and Survey Production Situation 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 10.— Approval of 
trade promotion plans involving the advertise- 
ment of “shortleaf” and “longleaf” in the place 


‘of “southern yellow pine” heretofore used by 


the Southern Pine Association, was voiced by 
its subscribers in the trade promotional meet- 
ing held Tuesday. The meeting also adopted 
resolutions calling for a survey of southern 
pine lumber manufacturers to obtain complete 
figures on the trade and for the naming of a 
committee to conduct an investigation in cut- 
to-length or fabricated lumber in all its phases. 
The meeting was attended by approximately 
fifty manufacturers. 

At the outset the meeting, which was called 
to order by President A. J. Peavy, was given 
over to a short resumé of recent activities 
for the promotion of southern pine. This 
resumé was given by L. R. Putman, mer- 
chandising counsel, and J. F. Carter, field 
representative. It was stated that plans 
have been completed for the intensive cam- 
paign to be carried out in Alabama which 
will be concentrated at Birmingham where a 
model southern pine home will be constructed. 
The campaign, which will be repeated in a 
number of other cities, will have for its pur- 
pose the increasing and intensifying of the de- 
mand for and use of better lumber. It was 
stated that retail lumber dealers in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati had asked that-such campaigns 
be staged there. 

In discussing the plans for the year, it was 
brought out that the association planned to 
publish separate booklets covering longleaf pine 
and shortleaf pine respectively, the uses of 
wood for preservative treatment, and a gen- 
eral utility book. It was stated that prior to a 
year ago the use of the species names was 
borrowed and southern yellow pine used 
throughout all dealings of the association. 
Following the granting of authority by sub- 
scribers and directors of the association, the 
introduction of the two variety names of 
southern pine was attempted. It was then 
found that each of the two species had char- 
acteristics which called for separate treatment. 
The opinion was then formed, according to Mr. 
Putman, that two books were required to cover 
the field. The first of these would treat of 
“Dense Longleaf Pine—The Supreme Struc- 
tural Timber of the World” and the second of 
“Soft Textured Shortleaf Southern Pine.” 
These two booklets would feature the dense 
longleaf and the soft shortleaf, each of which 
brings a premium. A third booklet. would 
cover the utility wood in between the two pre- 
mium types, and a fourth booklet would cover 
preservative treatment. 


Approve Revised Plans 


When called upon to express his opinion re- 
garding the revised plan of advertising, Col. 
W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., expressed 
himself as pleased. The association, the 
colonel stated, through its advertising, had 
added value to lumber and the use of the 
species names would be of still further benefit 
to the trade. Wherever the term “southern 
pine” is used in the association literature, Col. 
Sullivan said, the species names should be sub- 
stituted. The advertising of longleaf pine in 
particular, he pointed out, would aid in sales 
overseas, and the use of these names would 
further the grade-marking and trade-marking 
movement. 

D. V. Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., expressed 
approval of the new move, stating that it 
should have been taken some time ago. Further 
discussion revealed that sentiment favored the 


preparation of one book to cover both varie- 
ties so prepared that the sections could be used 
separately to meet certain needs. 

C. C. Sheppard, the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La., asked if there was any 
objection to the shipping of “dense” shortleaf. 
Mr. Peavy replied that he thought not so long 
as it was of such quality that it could not be 
distinguished from longleaf. 

W. T. Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La., interposed that as long as a true 
distinction could not be drawn between some 
shortleaf and longleaf, the density rule had 
been adopted as conclusive for the purpose in- 
tended. He said that if a trade-mark of long- 
leaf or shortleaf is added to the grade-mark, 
it is up to the manufacturer to stand back of 
it. He said he formerly was not in sympathy 
with the shortleaf and longleaf question but is 
now. Mr. Murray stated that “the day we put 
grade-marks on the end of every piece of 
southern pine, we will be near a consummation 
of what we are aiming at.” 

General discussion that followed indicated an 
opinion that in general the term longleaf would 





W. H. SULLIVAN, 
Bogalusa, La.; Shreveport, La.; 


Approved Advertising Who Presided at 
Plans Meeting 


A. J. PEAVY, 


mean dense and shortleaf, non-dense. For 
European use, the term pitch pine would be 
used. 

In discussing the recent series of salesmen’s 
meetings, J. F. Carter stated that the discus- 
sions were based on information obtained from 
the Forest Products Laboratory. The attend- 
ance was reported large and considerable in- 
terest shown. Requests have been received from 
retail dealers in Mobile and Birmingham for 
codperation in the holding of similar schools 
for retail yard men and other employees. If 
the retailers start learning the real points of 
lumber, Mr. Carter said, “our own salesmen 
will have to get busy to keep ahead of them.” 

In concluding the morning session, John H. 
Kirby, of Houston, Tex., spoke strongly on the 
present situation in the lumber trade, some 
cause for which he indicated as rising from 
the application of the old rule of supply and 
demand. He urged that the manufacturers set 
themselves to find a true solution of the diffi- 
culty. If they can bring about a lawful adjust- 
ment of production to consumption, the major 
difficulty will be ended, he said, but as long as 
there is an excessive offering of lumber to the 


public, depression will continue. There must 
be some plan formulated, he declared, whether 
this be through trade promotion to increase 
the demand or a reduced output to adjust pro- 
duction and consumption. If the lumbermen 
continue as at present, Mr. Kirby asserted, they 
= fritter away their timber and get nothing 
or it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session started with a dis- 
cussion of industrial uses, particularly in the 
possibilities of the fabrication of lumber for 
specific uses. Statistics on this were submitted 
in chart form by Reding Putman for the as- 


sociation. The data submitted was as follows: 
Am’t Amt 

Used Bought 
Amountin Less Less 

Use 1000 B.M. than 8’ than 8’ 


Refrigerators ...... 36,000 90% 15% 


Ice cream cabinets.. 11,500 100% 36% 
Automobile export 

SENSIS Set er 95,000 78% 10% 
Portable & ready-cut 


Te eee 245,000 538% 18% 
Caskets, coffins & 

shipping boxes ...102,000 50% Th. % 
Garage door panels. 14,000 100% 25% 
Incubators & brood- 


S 


art wa aie ewan ae 10,000 100% 38% 
Commercial fixtures. 23,000 91% 3% 
Tanks and vats..... 59,000 30% 3% 
Auto running & floor 

| i ena ae 30,000 100% 10% 
Screen doors ....... 20,000 100% 10% 
Step ladders ....... 13,000 65% 20% 
res MES: 5 nk ne ders 30,000 40% 30% 
Washing machines.. 14,000 100% 30% 
eee 10,000 100% 5% 
Agricultural imple- 

NS Cina htn deen 130,000 92% 8% 
Cee PORE wccvccce 13,100 90% 4% 
RE SE See 2,100 100% 15% 


Experiences in Cut-to-Length Work 


An intensive discussion of the experiences of 
the manufacturers in cut-to-length or fabrica- 
tion work that followed the talk by Mr. Put- 
man, centered on the proper means of arriving 
at costs for the work and its possibilities. Those 
active in this discussion included E. L. Kurth, 
of the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
Tex., C. C. Sheppard, J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., A. C. Ford, 
of the Walker County Lumber Co., Elmira. 
Tex., W. T. Murray, W. M. Nichols, of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., and Arthur 
Temple, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 
Texarkana, Tex. This discussion included 
practices used variously for the arriving at 
proper costs and the possibilities in this type 
of work. One thought advanced was that the 
people of today require greater service and it 
is practicable to fabricate lumber for industry 
and to charge for such service. It was pointed 
out that fabrication at the mill makes for easier 
handling by the buyer and a direct saving on 
freight rates that otherwise would be paid for 
waste when the buyers purchase by lengths. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
president to name a committee of interested 
manufacturers to investigate fabricated lumber 
in all its phases and report back to a later 
meeting. This committee, according to the 
understanding, will have a free hand in de- 
termining on basic figures that might be of 
general information for mills to use in guiding 
their own activities and will also report on the 
possibilities of this work. 


Survey of Pine Manufacturers Proposed 


President Peavy then advised the session that 
suggestions had been advanced that a survey be 
made of all southern pine manufacturers in the 
territory. A plan to be followed would call 
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for the organization of a committee as fol- 
lows: A general chairman, a captain for each 
territory and six lieutenants. These would can- 
vass all southern pine mills in the territory 
regardless of size to obtain figures showing the 
amount of lumber manufactured in 1927, the 
amount shipped from the plant, the stock at 
the plant and its capacity. This information 


Associations’ Plans and 


Jan. 16-17—Southern Builders’ Supply Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Business sessions, Nicollet Hotel; build- 
ing materials display, West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual, 


Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
yo Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 


Jan. 18—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan, 18-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, London Hotei, London, Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 18-20—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 19—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 19—Southern Hardwood Traffic~ Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, Annual. 

Jan, 19-20—Carolina Wholesale Lumber Salesman 


Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Rock Hill, 
s. C. Annual. 


Jan. 19-20—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rock Hill, 8. C. Annual. 


Jan. 20—Nylta Club, New York City. Annual, 


Jan. 20—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual, 


Jan. 20—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
——— Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 20-21—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 21—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Bogalusa, La. Quarterly meeting. 

Jan. 21—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Pineland, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


Jan. 24—Western Red Cedar Association, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 24—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 24—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
ines & Sash & Door Salesmen, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 


would give the trade a real conception of the 
situation which is indicated only in part by the 
barometer. It was suggested that the initial 
survey could be followed up by obtaining 
monthly figures on production, sales and ship- 
ments. A resolution was adopted authorizing 
the survey. 

Among other manufacturers taking an active 


Jan. 24—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Macon, Ga. 
Monthly meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
Annual. 

Jan, 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Jan, 25—Canadian Forestry Association, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Jan. 25—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Jan, 25-26—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
Com, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
ao gu Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. An- 
nual, 


Jan, 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man., Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
ion, Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 27—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 30—Pittsburgh Association of Lumber Sales- 
men, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb, 1—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb, 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Burlington, Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 1-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
—. Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
nnual. 


Feb. 1-3—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Ho- 
tel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 2-3—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 7—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Special meeting. 


Feb. 7-9—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chiefton Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

Feb. 8—Southwestern 


Club, Roosevelt 
Annual. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


part in the discussions were S. H. and B. H. 
Bolinger, of Shreveport, La., P. A. Rogers, of 
Laurel, Miss., and H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, 


The Leipzig (Germany) trade fair this year 
will be held March 4 to 10. 


Activities 


Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb, 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 9-10—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 14—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ns Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 14-15—Southern Forestry Congress. Louis- 
ville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Nebraska Lumber Merchants Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 17-18—American Forestry Association, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 20—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Tacoma, Wash. Annual, 

Feb, 21-23—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
Annual, 

Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual. 

Feb. 29-March 1—Nbrth Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 

March 7-8—South Dakota Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 

March 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Joint annual meeting. 

March 16-18—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Annual. 

April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 
April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
ha aie Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual, 





All Set for Northwestern 


MinnEApOLis, Minn., Jan. 10.—The thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which is to be con- 
ducted here on Jan. 17, 18 and 19, will be the 
largest and most interesting ever held by the 
organization, according to W. H. Badeaux. 
secretary of the association. 

Speakers of national prominence and in- 
dividuals closely identified with the lumber 
and building material business will talk at 
the convention, Mr. Badeaux said over radio 
a few days ago. The retail lumber dealer 
who remains at home will lose out on the 
most important convention or meeting of the 
year. The program is a most interesting one 
and each subject has béen carefully selected 
to give to the visiting lumbermen a new idea 
on how to operate his business to better ad- 
vantage both to himself and his customers. 

The officers and directors have per- 
fected all arrangements for the care and en- 
tertainment of the 3,000 delegates expected and 
the program iss the best the association has 
“ia had opportunity of presenting to the mem- 

ors, 

Special convention rates are effective for 
the meeting. 

All of the business sessions of the conven- 
tion are to be at the new Nicollet Hotel and 
at the West Hotel the yearly lumber and build- 
ing material exposition is being set up. Mr. 
Badeaux said the exposition will be the most 


comprehensive of the kind ever arranged in 
the country. Practically every lumber and 
building material manufacturer will have 
booths at the exposition, covering a wide 
range of materials. Lumber manufacturers’ 
nation-wide effort to interest builders of 
homes in products made from lumber will be 
reflected in the exhibition. 

In the exposition will be the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association’s architectural de- 
partment and building service bureau’s booths. 
On heavily draped walls will be hung two pic- 
tures of newly designed houses. This will be 
a place where visiting retailers will be able to 
get pointers, may discuss their individual prob- 
lems and obtain estimates on prospective jobs 
back home. 


Florida Millwork Quarterly 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 9.—Representatives 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion will be in quarterly session here Feb. 9 
and 10, it was announced by J. P. Williams, 
secretary, Orlando. Entertainment plans in- 
clude a reception and luncheon at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, the opening afternoon of the 
convention and a banquet at the Carling Hotel 
that night. A meeting of the local convention 
committee will be held in a few days to make 
arrangements. B. F. McCormick, of the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 9.—Arrangements 
are all completed for the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held Jan. 18, 19 and 20 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, this city. On 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 18, the young men 
will hold forth with a banquet and entertain- 
ment, which promises to be better than ever. 
Thursday morning will be devoted to registra- 
tions and to visiting the building material ex- 
hibits, with the first business session to begin 
Thursday afternoon. In addition, on Thursday 
morning, at breakfast, there will be a confer- 
ence of officers of the local units with directors 
of the present association. 

At the Thursday afternoon business session 
the chief topic will be “Did You Make Any 
Money in 1927?” followed by a talk on “Co- 
operation in Buying to Make Better Profits” by 
Hawley W. Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Thursday 
evening the delegates will enjoy a theater party, 
seeing the musical comedy “Yours Truly.” 

The Friday morning session will be devoted 
to short, snappy talks on “Commissions, Cash 


_ Discounts and Trade Discounts to Carpenters 


and Contractors,” “What Do You Really Know 
About Your Business?” and “Codperative Sec- 
ond Mortgage Company to Further Home 
Building.” Topics to be discussed at the Friday 
afternoon session include “Problems of the 
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ake ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long Leaf and Short Leaf Sizes, 
Boards, Roofers and Flooring 
Short Leaf Finish. 


Also :— 


1x4 K.D. B & Better 
Rough Short Leaf 


Oregon and California 
White and Sugar Pine 














Send us your Stock and Price Lists. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















WEEDS— 
mean FIRES!!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Simply 
dilute Wilson's Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 
piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 


Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
GCydpe mailed on request. 


Cndrew R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kena” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bidg. 


Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Tithe & Trust Bidg. 
Sea'tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Stowers Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN 


Oak Flooring 


Stowers LUMBER 


ra \ (em Ores 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 


Manufacturers Since 1912 








Planing Mill,” “Outstanding Developments 
in Retail Lumber Merchandising in 1927,” and 
“The Place of ‘Lumber’ in the Business Sun.” 
Other features of the Friday session are the 
cost study breakfast at 8 a. m. and the annual 
banquet at 6:30 p.m. Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
of Ohio, will be the principal speaker at the 
banquet. 


Topics for West Virginians 

Huntincton, W. Va., Jan. 9.—The West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association will hold its convention here Jan. 
19 and 20 and among the speakers will be R. 
R. Cunningham, of New York; Col. F. R. F. 
Proctor, vice president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., Baltimore, Md., and C. L. Haeber- 
lin, of Charleston, W. Va., commissioner of 
the workmen’s compensation department. Mr. 
Cunningham is a nationally known sales and 
advertising counselor and an advisory account- 
ant to manufacturers and trade associations. 
He was formerly a member of the faculty of 
the La Salle Extension University of Chicago. 
He will speak on “Marketing Lumber and 
3uilding Materials.” Col. Proctor will speak 
on “Contracts and Surety Bonds.” Mr. Hae- 
berlin will speak on “An Outline of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.” 


Indiana-Michigan Annual Date 


ELKHART, Ngo Jan. 9—Announcement is 
made by O. Wise, this city, secretary of the 
Northern Tadiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, that the organ- 
ization will hold its annual meeting, beginning 
at noon on Feb. 22, at the Oliver Hotel in South 
Bend, Ind. 


Kentucky Plans Progressing 

LouisviL_e, Ky., Jan. 10—Secretary J. Crow 
Taylor, of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, reports that plans for the 
annual convention at Lexington, on Feb. 2 and 
3, have shaped up nicely, and that the pro- 
gram will soon be issued. The Phoenix Hotel 
will be convention headquarters. This year 
there will be no conflict from the Kentucky 
Hardware & Implement Association, to which 
many of the lumbermen belong, as that con- 
vention will be heid in Louisville on Jan. 17 
to 20. 


Plans of Ontario Dealers 


Toronto, Onrt., Jan. 9.—A fine program has 
been prepared for the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to 
be held on Jan. 18, 19 and 20 at the Hotel 
London, London, Ont. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to regis- 
tration and to a meeting of the directors. The 
business session will open Wednesday afternoon 
with reports of the officers and committees. 
“Extended Credits and Credit Application 
Forms” will be discussed by John Davis, of 
St. Catherines, and Mark Rogers, Parry Sound, 
and F. B. Van Dusen, Brockville, will talk 
on “Collections.” This will be followed by re- 
ports by the delegates on trade conditions 
throughout the association’s territory. Sugges- 
tions made through the question box will then 
be discussed. 

At the Thursday morning session officers 
will be elected and there will be an address 
by D. Kemp Edwards, Ottawa, on “Budgeting 
Operating Expenses,” by H. W. Tallcot, De- 
troit, on “Cost Study Clubs and Standard Ac- 
counting ;” by N. M. Bearinger, Elmira, on 
“The Woman’s Influence on Trade;” and by 
Arthur Thomas, Hamilton, on “Trade Exten- 
sion.” Robert B. Chapman, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will open the Thursday afternoon session with 
a talk on “Pulling Together.” Other addresses 
will be made by K. M. Brown, Toronto, on 
“Canadian Lumber as a Building Material for 
Homes and for Other Purposes;” by Kent 
Ockley, Toronto, on “Co-operation Among 
City Dealers;” by J. L. Naylor, Essex, on 
“Build a Home First—How to Put the Idea 
Across to the Public;” and by Charles Hub- 


bell, Thamesville, on “Giving the Prospect an 
Itemized Material Bill.” 

At the Friday morning session any unfinished 
business will be taken up, resolutions will be 
adopted and the new board of directors will 
meet. 

The entertainment program will include a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation, followed by a banquet 
or theater party on Wednesday evening, a 
luncheon for the ladies on Thursday noon, 
followed by a theater party, and the annual 
dinner-dance of the association on Thursday 
evening. During the convention there will be 
an exhibit of building materials, put on by 
the lumber merchants of London, which is 
expected to be very attractive. 


East Texas Mill Managers 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 9.— Announcement is 
made by Secretary George R. Christie, of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, this 
city, that the next meeting of the organization 
will be held Jan. 21 at Pineland, Tex., at the 
suggestion of Henry Temple. “This is a very 
timely suggestion,” Secretary Christie states, 
“since the subject of our next meeting is ‘End- 
matching’ and by meeting in Pineland we will 
be able to have an actual demonstration of end- 
matching work.” 


Hardwood Men to Hear Rail Officials 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 9.—Two railroad 
presidents, L. A. Downs, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, and Daniel Upthegrove, president 
of the Cotton Belt, will address the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, to be held in Memphis, Thursday, 
Jan. 19, according to the announcement made 
today by W. A. Ransom, president. Both ex- 
ecutives have stated that they will address the 
hardwood men on some phase of the transporta- 
tion problem, peculiar to the hardwood in- 
dustry. 

The announcement of the program, which 
will start with a luncheon at 12:15 o’clock on 
Thursday, has resulted in a large number of 
reservations and it is thought that nearly 500 
hardwood men will be in attendance, about 200 
of whom will come from out of the city. The 


luncheon will be followed by the annual busi- 


ness meeting and election of officers. 


Illinois Association Annual Plans 


Announcement is made by J. F. Bryan, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago, that arrangements have 
been made with the several railroad passenger 
associations whereby a round trip rate of 
fare-and-a-half to the convention will be al- 
lowed from all points in Illinois, and from 
Hannibal and St. Louis, Mo., and Dubuque, 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa. Tickets will be 
on sale from Feb. 4 to 10 and will be good 
for return to and including Feb. 14. Certifi- 
cates must be secured from the railroad agent 
when purchasing tickets and must be validated 
at the convention so that the return ticket may 
be purchased at half rate. 

At the convention which: will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Feb. 8, 9 and 10, 
a most diversified display of building materials 
will be made, more than eighty manufacturers 
and distributers having arranged for booths. 
All lines will be represented, and “particularly 
will lumber products be featured. 

The convention program is practically com- 
pleted. Thursday afternoon will be devoted 
to discussions on materials other than lumber, 
while the Friday afternoon session will be 
given over to discussions on lumber and wood 
products. The Friday morning session will 
consist of discussions on various problems 
brought up by the dealers themselves who will 
do all of the talking. The session is open to 
everybody, however. 

Among the speakers who will feature the 
program are John M. Gibbs,~manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
trade extension campaign, Washington, D. C.; 
Thornton Estes, well known retailer of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Hawley W. Wilbur, president 
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of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Frank R. Hale, Terre 
Haute, Ind., representing the clay products 
manufacturers; Tom Lehon, Chicago, repre- 
senting the prepared roofing interests; R. S. 
Whiting, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
and others. 

The entertainment program includes ar- 
rangements for the ladies who on Wednesday 
will be guests of the association at the matinee 
performance of “The Desert Song” at the 
Great Northern Theatre, and will participate in 
a card party Wednesday evening. On Thurs- 
day afternoon they will be tendered a party 
in the Black Cat room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. On Friday they will lunch at a down- 
town hotel and then visit the Chicago Tribune 
tower and newspaper plant, with special guides 
to conduct them through the plant. The. gala 
event of the convention, the annual banquet 
and dance, will be held on Thursday evening 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Annual Date for Arizona Club 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Jan. 7.—As announced by 
R. V. Baker, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Arizona, this city, the organization will 
hold its eleventh annual convention on March 
16, 17 and 18 in Phoenix. The program is in 
course of preparation but it is known that the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will as- 
sist in exhibits to be presented and also in stag- 
ing the playlet “The Old Lumber Yard vs. the 
New Lumber Shop.” 


Western Forestry and Conservation 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 7—The Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association’s deferred 
forest management conference and annual meet- 
ing will be held on Feb. 20, 21 and 22 in Ta- 
coma, Wash. All private, State, Federal and 
British Columbia timber and protective agencies 
will be represented. 

Monday, Feb. 20, will be devoted to action 
by standing committees on questions of codper- 
ative fire work, equipment, methods, educational 





Young man, good salesman and execu- 

tive, is seeking an opportunity. Em- 

ployers often want some young fellow 

to come m and grow in their organiza- 

tion, and the Want Ads usually produce 
what is wanted. 





projects etc. The general sessions, Feb 21 and 
22, will deal with: The approaching Govern- 
ment study of forest taxation in the Pacific 
Northwest, influence of public timber dis- 
posal on private forest management, reforesta- 
tion by lumbermen, gaps in cooperative fire pre- 
vention under the Clarke-McNary law, system- 
atizing the publishing of fire news, insurance 
requirements of logging camps, prospects of 
timber insurance, forest insect and disease situ- 
ations, slash hazard control, forest research 
work etc. 


Call by New Appalachian Secretary 


Cincinnati, Ou10, Jan. 10.—F. R. Gadd, who 
on Jan. 2 succeeding Charles M. Morford as 
secretary of the Appalachian Hardwood Club 
in Cincinnati and also as eastern representative 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, this 
week issued a call for a meeting of the club on 
Feb. 7 at the Hotel Sinton. 

The meeting will be largely devoted to trade 
extension work and a report will be made by 
the special committee appointed at the De- 
cember meeting when J. H. Townshend, execu- 
tive vice president of the Hardwood Manu- 
tacturers’ Institute at Memphis, recommended 
that the Appalachian club manufacturers form 
a joint holding company for merchandising 
purposes. This committee is composed of M. 
W. Stark, J. W. Mayhew, both of Columbus; 
M. H. Bushelman, of Cincinnati, and President 
C. W. Boyd, of the Appalachian club. 


Secretary Gadd is well known among the 
Cincinnati lumber trade from his connection as 
field secretary of the Hardwood institute for a 
number of years. He was formerly at Cin- 
cinnati in 1916-17 when he was assistant to the 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States which was later 
merged with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute. a Sea 


American Walnut Manufacturers 


The annual meeting of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held Jan. 
19 in the association’s offices at 616 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Appoints Temporary Secretary 


Attanta, Ga., Jan. 9.—Herbert J. West, 
West Lumber Co., Atlanta, formerly president 
of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Association, and chairman of the board of 
directors in 1927, has been appointed tempo- 
rary secretary of the organization by M. E. 
Dyess, Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga., 
who was reélected president at the recent an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta. Mr. West will act 
as secretary uftil arrangements can be made 
to obtain a permanent secretary. 


Enlarges Field Activities 


J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, has announced 
that W. G. Joyce, who for the last three years 
has given half of his timé to field work for 
the association, has now been engaged for full 
time work. The Cahokia Club, with which 
Mr. Joyce has been connected, has released 
him and he will give the dealers in that or- 
ganization service such as he gives to dealers 
in all other parts of the State. He will main- 
tain association headquarters at 412 Missouri 
Avenue, East St. Louis, and through this ar- 
rangement the association will be prepared to 
give dealers in the southern half of the State 
even better attention than in the past. Mr. 
Joyce will occupy an office with Mr. Kreipke, 
manager of the cost accounting system work 
for the State association. 


Indianians Granted Reduced Rates 


Crown Pornt, Inp., Jan. 9—C. D. Root, sec- 
retary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, this city, announces that, pro- 
vided 250 attend the annual convention to be 
held at Indianapolis on Jan. 18 and 19, a rate 
of fare-and-a-half on the certificate plan will 
be given from points in Indiana, Danville and 
Paris, Ill., and from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Millworkers to Plan Publicity 


Atianta, Ga., Jan. 9.—C. B. Harman, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounces the appointment of J. Harold Mul- 
herin, a vice president of the association and 
one of the owners of the Perkins Manufac- 
turing Co., Augusta, Ga., millwork manufac- 
turer, as a member of the association’s cata- 
log committee to succeed M. S. Enochs, Jack- 
son, Miss., who is no longer identified with 
the millwork industry. Other members are 
C. H. Dudley, sr., Phoenix Planing Mill Co., 
Atlanta, and J. U. Gunter, Jonesboro Sash & 
Blind Co., Jonesboro, N. C. . 

This committee, together with the advertis- 
ing committee, will have a joint meeting either 
the latter part of January or early in Febru- 
ary. Members of the latter committee include 
Louis Fischer, A. H. Fischer Co., Charleston, 
S. C., and Mr. Mulherin, Mr. Dudley and Mr. 
Harman. . 

At this meeting the advertising committee 
will lay plays for raising a minimum fund of 
$25,000 a year for advertising of the mill- 
work industries in the South, working in co- 
dperation with the campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as ap- 
proved by the southern organization at its 
recent annual meeting in Atlanta. The catalog 


Who Uses Lumber? 


It’s just as logical to say “People don’t eat 
now—there’s so much food on the market” 
or woodworkers don't use lumber because so 
much of it is being offered. And again, they 
say all thardwood boards are alike because 
they have two ends and two edges. What 
the user wants to know is—what is between 
these two ends and edges that he cannot use? 
All trees have limbs that make knots and buy- 
ers. in this country don’t like knots in any 
woodwork unless it is imported furniture, then 
it’s all right. So everything being equal, the 
longer or wider your board, the moré Clear 
cutting it will make. ; 

You buy food to live and buy hardwood lum- 
ber for the results you will get after it’s cut 
up for your purpose. Building lumber is dif- 
ferent—there is no waste in 2x4—it’s all used. 
But hardwood lumber is worth only what it 
will cut up for your use. The woodworker 
buys his lumber for what it will produce in 
the way of results and it’s these results in 
his cutting room that shows what the lumber 
has cost in dollars and cents. Say $80.00 
lumber with a difference of 3 percent waste 
is better than $2.40 per M. added to your lum- 
ber cost. Price should be the second consid- 
eration—quality first, not how cheap but how 
it will make the woodworker more money. 
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Master 


Trade Mark 


Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 






— PAINT & PUTTY WORKS 
A WANUFACTURERS 
334-40 No. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Business Cards of Wood 


Sections of wood about 1/64 of an inch thick cut 
across the grain. Beautiful in finish and supris- 
ingly flexible and durable. A most interesting 
novelty for the lumber salesman. 

Write for samples. 


CARDS OF WOOD, Lowyville, N. Y. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


1441-42 Canal Bank Bidg., 
Phone Main 2479 = NEW ORLEANS 
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WeCan 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH - SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try 
Us 


Foster- Latimer 


Mus ~6©6—hd Lumber Co. 


WIS. 




















A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured accordin ng to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 


cars and rac or mixed with Hemlock 
Sauiiion Lath, Shingles and Posts. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Coo 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Block. 


Chicago Offee: 1881 Monadnock 


Members of 
Macrae 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE a 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, a, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window awe Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 











Trouble and Litigation 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 9.—Notice is 
given by Paul M. Souder, receiver of Germain 
Land & Timber Co., pursuant to an order en- 
tered Dec. 6, in circuit court that on Jan. 23, 
at 11:00 o’clock a. m., at the Court House 
in Wauchula, Fla., will be offered for sale at 
public auction to the highest bidder, all right, 
title and interest of Germain Land & Timber 
Co., in property situated in Manatee and 
Hardee counties. This property consists gen- 
erally of 26,300 acres of land, 20,000 acres of 
which is cut over and the remainder is long- 
leaf yellow pine timber estimated at 15,000,000 
feet, all in Manatee county, and complete log- 
ging equipment, 27 miles of tram road, three 

omotives and 30 log cars, complete sawmill 

lant, including dry kiln and planing mill at 
imestone, Fla. together with employees’ 
houses at mill and in the woods. 


committee will start work on the new mill- 
work catalog which the association plans to 
issue this year. 

At the first triannual meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held on March 14 and 15, both 
these committees will make their reports, and 
it will be definitely decided whether or not the 
money can be raised for the advertising cam- 
paign, while members will be asked to approve 
the new catalog which will probably be ready 
by that time. It has not been decided as yet 
where the March meeting will be held. 


Pine Inspection Service Effective 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 9—Members of the 
inspection service of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation who have been on vacation during the 
holiday season last week returned to their 
duties and the regular routes of mill and claim 
inspections are again being followed, J. E. 
Jones, chief of the department, said today. 
The inspection service during 1927 passed 
through one of its most effective and success- 
ful years, according to Mr. Jones and H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager. One outstanding 
point during November was cited by these offi- 
cials when it was noted that out of 118 claim 
inspections on southern pine shipments only 
three were on grade-marked and trade-marked 
lumber. This is an average of 99.50 percent 
efficiency. on the part of the southern pine 
manufacturers. 

The twenty-two inspectors this year are 
starting out with extended activities, Mr. 
Berckes and Mr. Jones said. They are to act 
not only as judges of complaints made on ship- 
ments, but are expected to push the grade- 
marking of southern pine in all markets, also 
acting in the capacity of field service men. It 
is pointed out that the association, by action 
of its board of directors and subscribers in 
annual session last March, is 100 percent in 
favor of the grade-marking policy and expects 
the inspectors to visit all fields of activity. 


New Service for Millwork Makers 


ATLanta, Ga., Jan. 9.—A new service is to 
be shortly established by the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, C. B. Harman, secretary-manager, has 
announced, concerning the costs of operating 
millwork plants and similar details regarding 
the running of such plants, the information to 
be given the members in a series of bulletins, 
and to cover so far as operating costs are 
concerned the average costs of the entire 
group in the South. A questionnaire has been 
sent to all members of the association asking 
for average machine wage rates, machine bur- 
den rates, bench wage rates and bench bur- 
den rates, per hour per man. Other informa- 
tion asked is commercial burden, or general 
factory costs, estimating costs, detailing and 
billing costs, trucking and delivery costs, lum- 
ber and raw material costs, etc., covering all 
details of millwork production. 

As the southern industry has been operating 
for some time on a more or less unprofitable 
basis the association officers believe that receipt 
regularly of information such as the above 
will prove of considerable benefit to individual 
plants, and likely enable them to reduce their 
own production and operating costs when it is 
found they exceed the average. 


Grade-Marked Displays at Meetings 
New Orveans, La., Jan. 9.—Grade-marking 
of southern pine as a stamp of quality lumber 
will be impressed upon the retail lumber trade 
of the entire country within the next two 
months, according to a schedule of conventions 
announced today by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Berckes said that exhibits of grade-marked 
lumber will be set up at more than twenty 
annual meetings of retail lumber dealers. 

It also is planned to impress upon the mind 
of the consumer the badge of quality and sat- 
isfaction which the grade-mark on southern 
pine represents. Persons of diversified inter- 





ests are expected to be visitors at the various 
conventions of the lumbermen, and it is be- 
lieved that they will be attracted by, the South- 
ern Pine Association system of branding each 
stick of its lumber as it comes from the mills. 

Members of the association field and trade 
extension staff this week are completing plans 
for representation and display of their wood 
at more than twenty retail lumber conventions 
throughout the South, North and East, H. C, 
Berckes, secretary-manager said today. A com- 
plete schedule of meetings to be held within 
the next two months has been drawn up and 
southern pine exhibits prepared. 

J. F. Carter, field representative, is expected 
to devote much of his time to attendance at 
these gatherings, while J. W. Paddock, L. E. 
Sigur, Reding Putman and Howard O’Brien, 
association representatives, probably will assist 
in placing southern pine before the retail lum- 
bermen. 


New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Annual 


MancuHester, N. H., Jan. 9—From the office 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, here, comes the announcement that its an- 
nual meeting will be held Jan. 20 at the Hotel 
Carpenter in this city. The members will re- 
port on stocks on hand as of Jan. 1 and will 
also elect officers for the new year. 

At the autumn meeting of the association 
a committee was appointed to determine so 


far as possible what constitutes a “cull” in 
round edge hardwood lumber. This com- 
mittee recently met at Gardner, Mass., and 


drafted the following proposed rule: 

A cull board in 4/4 and 5/4 round edge 
hardwood lumber of beech, yellow birch, 
maple and oak is one which will not produce 
3314 percent in four cuttings, clear one face 
and two edges, no cutting to be narrower than 
1%-inch nor shorter than 14-inch. Boards 
shall be 4 feet and up long, not over 30 per 
cent 6 feet or under, and 3 inches and up 
wide, not over 30 percent 4 inches and under. 
Stock 6/4 and thicker must produce 3344 
percent of square stock of 1%-inch by 14-inch 
minimum size and up. 


This proposed rule for culls in round edge 
hardwood lumber has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the association, who are urged to 
study it carefully and be prepared for gen- 
eral discussion at the annual meeting, when 
a definite decision is to be made and an official 
association rule adopted. 


War Ace in Lumber Business 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 9.—Much has been 
written recently concerning the Red Knight of 
Germany, Baron Manfred von Richthofen, fly- 
ing ace of the German army during the late 
war, but it remained for the Johnson-Maas 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, to produce one 
of his flying companions—an ace who flew 
in the baron’s jagdstaffel for three years and 
on the day of the fatal flight was on his left 
when the formation encountered the English 
Camels and the baron was dashed to the 
ground. 

This man, Frank Armbruster, in the draft- 
ing department of the lumber company, is try- 
ing to become a good American citizen and 
forget about the late unpleasantness. Richt- 
hofen’s famous circus, in which he was twice 
wounded and in which he received about all the 
medals the late Kaiser had to give out for 
gallantry, fast is becoming a memory to Arm- 
bruster. He now, according to his own story, 
is more interested in becoming an American 
citizen. Nor will he reveal the number of 
planes he brought down, but he does state em- 
phatically that in those three years he never 
encountered an American plane. “And I’m 
glad we didn’t if they had any Lindberghs at 
the front,” he declared. 


The lieutenant came to Indianapolis in 1924 _ 


where he met Miss Valeska Puhlman, now his 
wife, and where he intends to stay. “And some 
day after I become a citizen, I shall ask to be 
permitted to join the reserve air force—for al- 
though I hate war, yet I want to be a good 
American.” 
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Latest Doings of Lumber Clubs 


New Officers Installed ‘ 


EVANSVILLE, IND. Jan. 11.— The monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held last night, about twenty-five being 
present. Claude Wertz was installed as presi- 
dent and announced his standing committees 
for the ensuing year: 

Membership—Charles Wolflin, F. 
nell and Dan Wertz. 

Publicity and resolutions—W. 
J. W. Waltman and Frank Reitz. 


L. Don- 


B. Carleton, 


River and rail—John C, Keller, W. S. Part- , 


ington and E. A. Doane. 
Entertainment—A. Dimmitt, 
and Carl Wolflin. 


Coéperative—L. A. Holtman, N. G. Harding 
and Gus E. Bauman. 


Dent Burnett 


Carl Wolflin was elected secretary and treas- 
urer in the place of Francis Davis, who was 
chosen at the December meeting of the club 
and who was unable to serve for the ~reason 
that he has a road job and often is out of the 
city on nights when the club meets. 


Columbus Club Elects Officers 


CotuMBus, OHIo, Jan. 9.—The Columbus 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club at its annual 
meeting held at the Neil House, Jan. 6, elected 
E. C. Callanan, manager of the wholesale de- 
partment of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.? 
president for the coming year, succeeding Ralph 
R. Adams, of the Adams-Winn Lumber Co 
W. E. Morgan, of the Morgan Lumber Sales 
Co., was elected vice president, succeeding R. 
C. Brokaw, of the Teachout Sash, Door & 
Glass Co. Harry J. Baumeister of the Central 
West Coal & Lumber Co., was reélected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Much of the time was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of plans for the coming “Pro-log” or 
dinner and reception to be tendered the retail- 
ers in Columbus and central Ohio at the Neil 
House, Jan. 20. 


Memphis Club Committees 


MempHis, TENN., Jan. 9—R. C. Stimson, 
president of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co., 
and other southern operations, was unanimously 
endorsed for election to the presidency of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at its 
next annual meeting in September by the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, at the latter’s regu- 
lar meeting held last Thursday, at the Hotel 
Gayoso. J. S. Williford by letter moved that 
Mr. Stimson be endorsed by the club in order 
that his name shall be placed before members 
of the National association, and also in view 
of the fact that Memphis may get the next an- 
nual meeting of the association. J. P. Wilhelm 
seconded the motion which was passed by the 
vote of more than 125 lumbermen present at 
the meeting. 

S. A. (Monk) Godman, Walter N. Kelly Co., 
was inducted into office as president for the 
year 1928, Paul Rush, retiring. Other officers 
taking office were F. W. Dugan, first vice presi- 
dent; George Land, second vice president; 
Herman Katz, C. M. Green, and Almonta 
Smith, directors, and H. B. Phillips, secretary- 
treasurer, serving for a second term. 

President Godman, after taking office, named 
the following standing committees for the new 
year: 

Membership—H. G. Rosson, chairman, S. L. 
Harlow, G. A. Rousell, Harry Kohn, and W. 
L. Briscoe. 

House—K. L, Emmons, chairman, A. M. 
Bowen, F. R. Gadd, L. R. Gale, and M. H. 


Stuart. 


Traffic—C. A. New, chairman, W. A. Stich, 
Joe Thompson, T. E. Sledge, and D. F. Huer. 


Lumber inspection—J. D. Allen, jr., chair- 
man, Sam Cooper, jr., O. M. Krebs, George 
McSweyne, R. C. Langston. 


Welfare—M. B. Eusler, chairman, A. B. 


Turner, W. A. Hachmeister, J. B. Grant, and 
E. C. Gause. 

Entertainment—K, M. Spurrier, chairman, 
R. C, Stimson, J. E. Williams, C. W. Parham, 
and Curtis Dewey. 

Law and insurance—P. D. Houston, chair- 
man, Fred Darnell, B. F. Katterhenry, J. C. 
Mahannah, and James E. Stark. 

Resolutions—C. P. Bodine, chairman, W. M, 
Lynch, A. G. Fritchey, E. L. Page, and R. E. 
Dickinson. 

Club activities—R. H. Goodspeed, chairman, 
T. C. Pollard, J. E. Shannon, T. J. Kendall, 
and E. C. Burnett. 


Honored at Surprise Banquet 


New York, Jan, 11.—Frank A. Niles, founder 
and first president of the Nylta Club, was the 
guest of honor tonight of the board of direc- 
tors, former members of the board and officers 
of the club, at a surprise banquet held in the 
National Republican Club. Mr. Niles is now 
president of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association. As one of the banquet commit- 
tee said: 

“We want Frank Niles to know that we are 
for him. This is an expression of our con- 
fidence and esteem.” 


Date for Nylta Club Annual 


New York, Jan. 9—The Nylta Club will 
resume its activities on Jan. 20, when the an- 
nual meeting will be held. Officers were 


elected some time ago and at the coming ses- 
sion directors will be chosen to succeed those 
whose terms expire, these being Andrew 
Dykes, W. S. Beckley, jr., Charles Rosenbrock, 
Theodore Bayer, William C. Young and Henry 
G. Boe. 


Discusses Wood Utilization 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 10.—The feature 
of the first 1928 meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange was a talk on wood utilization by 
Edwin B. George, district manager of the 
United States Department of Commerce. He 
stressed the fact that reforestation depends 
upon greater utilization of the products of the 
tree, use of small dimension stock, and short 
lengths, end matching of softwoods, wood 
preservation and chemical byproducts. Mr. 
George also spoke at length upon the future 
program of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, and what it has done in the past 
in the revision of specifications for wood con- 
tainers and other features connected with the 
greater utilization of the products of the tree. 

As for the popular conception of reforesta- 
tion, Mr. George emphasized the fact that re- 
forestation on a commercial scale will not be 
undertaken unless it proves profitable. And 
that, he said, can hardly come about until fur- 
ther contraction of forest resources send lum- 
ber values considerably higher and to a level 
where commercial reforestation can be en- 
gaged in as a profitable business venture. 

He urged a more widespread use of short 
lengths on the ground that billions of feet 
“of good quality lumber in lengths less than 
eight feet are wasted for fuel because the con- 
sumers will not buy such short stock.” While 
the country produces untold quantities of wood 
flour ‘yet, he pointed out, that so called “waste” 
is burned in the face of a steady demand for 
that byproduct. So great is the demand for 
wood flour that a considerable volume is im- 
ported from Europe every year. 

Further saving in lumber would result, he 
said, if the practice of end-matching softwoods 
would be generally followed. “This method,” 
he said, “does not only mean a very consid- 
erable saving in raw material because such 
lumber need not be cut to any specified length 
standards, but it also entails a considerable 
saving to the distributers and consumers 
through decreased handling and storage ex- 
penses and lower installation costs.” Many of 
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Only § Minutes 
to Figure Any 


House Plan 


Think of. the time and labor this 
wonderful new book, “Automatic 
Building Costs,” willsave you. With 
it you can figure almost any frame, 
brick, brick veneer or tile house, any 
cost, at your prices for materials, in 
5 minutes. 


Simple to use, absolutely trust- 
worthy. Now in-use by hundreds of 


live lumber dealers from coast to 
coast. 


We will send this book for 5 days’ 
FREE examination to any accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don't think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the first 
year, return it without obligation. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


Automatic Building Costs Co., 
30 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. | 
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SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON COQ. SiRMINGHAM, ALK, 
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the objections to short lengths, he said, may 
be overcome by end matching those pieces. 
Mr. George said the utilization committee 
is engaged in evolving a treatment for wood 
which will prove effective against the ravages 
of the white ant and other insects. He said 
railroads have demonstrated the economics re- 
sulting from preservative treatment of lumber 
and that the committee is working out methods 
which will make treated wood available for 
small users through yard distribution. Pre- 
servative treatment, wider use of short and 
odd lengths and dimension, Mr. George said, 
will operate to largely increase production 
without the necessity of increasing the cutting 


Baltimore Wholesalers Elect 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 9.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club last Thursday at the Emerson Hotel 
proved to be an informal and rather brief 
affair. The nominating committee brought in 
its slate of candidates chosen for the various 
offices, who were elected, after which the sec- 
retary submitted his report showing the club 
to be in a satisfactory financial condition. 
Some talk about business conditions and 
felicitations over the achievements of the year 
and the usual dinner made up the rest of the 
proceedings. Not all of the members turned 
out for the occasion. The new officers are: 

President—Thomas A. Meyers, of Thomas 
A. Myers & Co. 

Vice president—Francis K, Read, of Ryland 
& Brooks Lumber Co. 

. Secretary—Ivan Brent, of Thomas A, Myers 
& Co. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects Directors 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Jan. 10.—At their annual 
meeting last Friday for the election of directors 
and annual reports of officers, members of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club expressed en- 
couragement over the outlook for business the 
ensuing year, and most of them were reason- 
ably well pleased with the volume done dur- 
ing 1927. While home building fell below the 
volume for 1926 by about 10 percent, it has 
recorded a goodly volume during the last 
twelvemonth, and the retail yards of the city 
have no cause for complaint. Most of the 
members of the club represent firms in the city 
or its immediate environs. in which building 
has been much better than in some of the out- 
lying parts of the Pittsburgh district in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern 
West Virginia, in many -communities of which 
the mine strike has had a paralyzing effect on 
business. 

Directors and alternate directors were elected 
by the club for 1928, and the directors will 
meet the latter part of this week to elect offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. Directors were 
chosen as follows: 

E. J. Bald, Verona Lumber & Supply Co.; 
J. L. Broido, Center Lumber Co.; L. C. Clark, 
Clark Lumber Co.; A. C. Evans, Green & Evans 
Lumber Co.; E. B. Hill, Edwin M. Hill Lumber 
Co.; C, W. Iams, Hill Top Lumber Co.; G. N. 
Glass, Keystone Lumber Co.; S. W. Means, 
S. W. Means Lumber Co.; S. M. Rex, Crafton 
Lumber & Supply Co.; alternate directors— 
C. H. Bruckman, Bruckman Lumber Co.; T. J. 
Ingram, Kerr & Ingram; G. R. Walker, Walker 
& Curley Lumber Co. 


Northeastern Plans Completed 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 9.—A strictly busi- 
ness program has been arranged for the an- 
nual convention of the Northeastern Retaii 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held :n Boston 
on Jan. 24-26, and it is expected that the larg- 
est assemblage of eastern lumbermen ever 
known will greet President Fred B. Chapman, 
of Syracuse, when he calls the meeting to 
order. 

Following President Chapman’s address, 
Vernon Hawkins, of the Hawkins Companies 
(Inc.), will make the address of welcome, 
after which the standing committees will re- 
port. In substance, the remainder of the pro- 
gram follows: 

George E. MaclIlwain, of the Cambridge As- 
sociates, Boston, will speak on “The Outlook 
for 1928.” 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
City, will review business conditions at pres- 
ent from the standpoint of the wholesalers. 
A representative of the lumber manufacturers 
is also expected to talk on this subject from 
the manufacturers’ viewpoint. 

Following a discussion of the Harvard re- 
port on the cost of doing business, William 
Lucas, manager of the Eastern Millwork Bu- 
reau, New York City, and Harry Colman, chief 
accountant for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chicago, will make a 
“two man team” in the discussion of costs 
from every angle. The entire session Wednes- 
day morning will be devoted to this important 
subject. 

The general topic for discussion on Wednes- 
day afternoon will be “Merchandising” from 
many different angles. J. Earl Brightbill, of 
Hummelstown, Pa., will talk on this subject 
from the standpoint of the retailer. 

George A. LaVallee, sales manager of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
will talk on “The Use of Color in Selling.’ 

John M. Gibbs, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will tell of the work 
of advertising and research that has been 
inaugurated by the manufacturers, 

Miss Marguerite W. Stoddard, publicity and 
sales manager of tlhte Dix Lumber Co., North 
Cambridge, Mass., wiH talk on “Appeal to 
Women,” a subject which her experience 
makes her well qualified to handle in a most 
comprehensive manner. 


The committee on merchandising will sub- 
mit its report at this time and certain phases 
will be discussed by each member, including 
Albert Seibold, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; William Driscoll, Driscoll 
Bros. Co., Ithaca, N. Y.; Roscoe C. Briggs 
Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y.; Charles Baker, 
Baker Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass., and Or- 
ville H. Greene, Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Remodeling and re-beautifying will be dis- 
cussed by several men whose companies have 
done much in this field, and asphalt and 
wooden shingles will be considered by promi- 
nent men in each field. 

Thursday morning’s session will be devoted 
to talks on efficiency methods in the reduc- 
tion of handling costs and yard planning, 
Howard Conklin, Conklin & Cummins, Goshen, 
N. Y., and H. A. Hellyer, Tenafly Lumber & 
Supply Co., Tenafly, N. J., leading the dis- 
cussions. 

Research and its importance to the retail 
lumber dealer will have a place on the pro- 
gram and J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine 
Association, will tell the dealers about end- 
matched flooring and lumber and the possi- 
bilities for profit in its sale. 

“Credits and Collections” will receive expert 
attention at the hands of J. F. Downey, man- 
ager of the Lumber Credit & Research Bu- 
reau, Boston, and others, 

The morning session will close with an ad- 
dress on “The Justification of Lien Laws” by 
Joseph G. Bryer, president and general coun- 
sel of the Lumber Credit & Research Bureau, 
Boston. 

Following the report of the codperative ad- 
vertising committee submitted by Chairman 
H. A. Bellows, on Thursday afternoon, Thorn- 
ton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., will talk on 
“What Grade-Marking Means to the Indus- 
try.” . 

R. E. Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., will address the conven- 
tion on “Coéperation as the Salvation of the 
Industry,” and others will talk along this 
line, following which the annual election of 
officers and routine business will bring the 
business of the convention to a close. 

The committee has arranged a fine program 
of entertainment for the men and women at- 
tending the convention, including theater and 
dance parties, a smoker, visits to points of 
interest and a trip to Winchendon, Mass.. 
where outdoor sports will be enjoyed. 
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Exiles 


He slept one night, and woke to see 
White snow on every bush and tree 
That covered every sprig and limb; 
And what meant all that white to him? 
Well, he was from the south somewhere, 
And loved the fields of cotton there. 


Another woke one summer’s day, 

And saw the cotton stretch away, 

Field after field, mile after mile. 

What, think you, made the stranger smile? 
Well, he was from some northern clime, 
And loved the world in wintertime. 


Between Trains 


Moserty, Mo.—It was raining when we ar- 
rived, and they said there wouldn’t be anybody 
there, what with the roads and everything, but 
it was one of the biggest and best meetings we 
have had. The group meeting idea, as em- 
ployed by the State bankers’ associations, is 
being adopted by the lumber organizations, and 
with equally excellent results, but in not as 
elaborate and effective a way. Stayer in Penn- 
sylvania, Montgomery in Wisconsin, Torrence 
in Ohio, Bryan in Illinois, and other secretaries 
in other States. realize that the annual con- 
vention to which the lumberman comes, or is 
supposed to come, is not enough, and the as- 
sociation must occasionally be taken to him. 
It keeps him pepped up in the off season. Then 
there is also the fellow who never does come 
to the State meeting who will come to a group 
meeting, and may even bring his employes, 
and thus many a business soul is saved, and 
many a business. With good roads, it is a 
simple thing for a member to eat an early 
breakfast, drive twenty-five, or even fifty, 
miles, attend a morning session and a fellow- 
ship luncheon, take in the afternoon session, 
and arrive home again early in the evening 
It has taken only a day of his time, a little 
oil and gas, about $1.50 of money, and has 
done him a lot of good. 

But we would like to see the lumber asso- 
ciations go about it as efficiently as the bank- 
ers do. This Missouri tour may be taken as a 
good example. A Pullman is chartered for, 
say, two weeks. To obtain it it is necessary 
to guarantee only twenty-five fares. The 
president, vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer and two or three speakers, generally one 
outsider who can ring the welkin and a couple 
of members who can furnish the practical 
stuff, are assembled, and the companies which 
cater to the trade are invited to send repre- 
sentatives, the expense of transportation to be 
pro-rated according to the mileage traveled by 
each man and the total mileage cost for the 
whole tour. After the trip is over the whole 
thing is figured up and the houses represented 
billed accordingly. 

In this case we traveled about 1,160 miles 
the first week, and something over 600 miles 
the next, holding eight meetings in all, in as 
many different towns. The itinerary is worked 
out, of course, in advance with the railroads, 
so as to minimize mileage. As the members 
of the party sleep in the car, it is a simple 
thing for some regular train to pick the car 
up during the night and carry it to its next 
destination. The meetings are arranged in 
sequence. For example, this week we are in 
Moberly on Tuesday, Chillicothe on Wednes- 
day, St. Joseph on Thursday, and Sedalia on 
Friday. The local group, or committee, or 
whatever it happens to be called, makes the 
local arrangements, in codperation with the 
State secretary, and then the car comes along 
on its appointed day and puts on the program. 

The only people who suffer are the fellows 
on the program, who have to listen to each 
other’s speeches every day. President Ed 
Buder, of St. Louis, who is a stern believer in 
doing one’s duty, has sat through all of all of 
the meetings; but he has always sat alongside 


of us, so we could kick him and remind him 
when to laugh. Treasurer Fred Brady, of 
Kansas City, has it timed so perfectly that he 
can applaud in the right place even in his sleep. 
But the whole thing has been a great success, 
and we commend it to our fellow-lumbermen 
as a good way to keep an association alive, 
which is a better thing than just bringing it 
to life once a year. 


We See b’ the Papers 


In the leather business hides have to be 
strong, and in the lumber business tough. 


One nice thing about the Christmas ties is 
that they come just before the January con- 
ventions. 

A string of Chicago movie houses has 
failed. Financially, you understand. All of 
them have failed artistically. 

More than 500 extra police were put on 
duty to enforce Chicago’s new parking or- 
dinance. Millions for the Fords, but not one 
man for gunmen. 


Old Timers 
Youth laughs at us old timers, 
And maybe youth has cause, 
For when your hair gets white and thin 
You don’t expect applause. 
Perhaps we're not so handsome, 
Perhaps we're not so spry, 
But when youth gets old as us 
Then youth won’t wonder why. 


For we have fought the battles, 
And we have led the van, 

And made this life an easier road 
For many a younger man. 

And he will do tomorrow : 
A lot of things that pay 

Because old timers thought them out 
And tried them yesterday. 


We know the world is changing, 
The ways of trade are new; 
Men put new labels on their goods, 
New roofs on houses, too. 

But still the old foundation 
That some old timer laid 
Remains the cornerstone of all 
The progress men have made. 


So gather ’round, old timers, 
The friends of long ago, 

The fellows folks were glad to meet, 
The fellows good to know. 

Some try their friends to purchase, 
But seldom friends acquire, 

For friendship, like all other gold, 
Must first go through the fire. 


We’ve known the snows of winter, 
We've known the rain of spring, 

But when your heart is warm within 
That doesn’t mean a thing. 

We've made a little money, 
We've lost a whole lot more, 

But money was not ,all we sought 
Nor all we hungered for. 


For youth will talk of profits, 
But age will talk of friends, 
For friends are all that make you rich, 
Or matter when life ends. 
So gather ’round, old timers, 
And talk about the past, , 
For memory is the only wealth, 
The only wealth to last. 


So here’s to us, old timers, 
Whatever youth may think, 

Yes, here’s a toast to fellowship, 
In fellowship to drink. 

Youth laughs at us old timers, 
So soon upon the shelves, 

But if youth will not drink to us 
We'll drink the toast ourselves. 





BABCOCK 











Victor Step Ladder 
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Extension Taper Single 


Fruit Single 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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BEAUMONT 
LUMBER 
Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Beaumont, Texas 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Manufacturers 











Cummer Cypress Co. 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 
LUMBER 
GYPYeSS Rough ana Drewes 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 


UMBER DEALERS ARE 
SELLIN G the next thing to an- 

tiques in many of the designs of Curtis Wood- 
work—and making money doing it. Would you 
like to know how? Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 859 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa. 

















C.B. Richard & Co. 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Ht, 
Ocean Freight = Sema out 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














FOR A LUMBERMAN’S OFFICE 
we suggest these three books about the lumber 
business by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet”: “Tote-road and Trail” ($1.50), “In Forest 
Land” ($1.25), and “Re-sawed Fables” ($1). Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Trade Activities 


Discuss Probable Effect of Merger 


New York, Jan. 9.—The merger of twelve 
lumber yards in Nassau and Suffolk counties, 
Long Island, with a capitalization of $5,500,- 
000, has struck no hostile chord among the 
scores of other retail lumber concerns on the 
island. Opinions of those whose yards are not 
included in the merger were obtained the last 
week and so far not one word in opposition 
to the merger, known as the Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation. 

J. Edward Hunting, president the East 
Hampton Lumber & Coal Co., operating yards 
in Bridgehampton, Sag Harbor and East 
Hampton, and also head of the newly formed 
Montauk Lumber Co., says the combination of 
twelve old-line yards will have no effect on 
the concerns with which he is identified. “I 
do not feel that the merger will start anything 
like a rate war on lumber down this way,” 
said Mr. Hunting. “The retailer’s strongest 
supporter is the manufacturer and I look for 
no change in the lumber business on this end 
of the island at least.” 

The Corwin & Vale Lumber Co., of River- 
head, is the only firm in the six eastern towns 
of Suffolk County that has joined the merger. 
E. Bailey & Son, whose yards are located at 
Babylon, Patchogue and Islip, perhaps are the 
most powerful individual concern outside of 
the merger. 

Other firms that retain their individuality 
include F. W. Jackson & Sons (Inc.), of 
Hampton Bays; Goldsmith & Tuthill, of 
Southold; D. T. Bayles & Son, Stony Brook; 
the Fleet Lumber Co. and W. H. Revve & Co., 
Greenpoint; Loper Bros., Port Jefferson; 
George L. Penny, of Mattituck, and Vernon 
H. James, of Jamesport. Some of these firms, 
it is reported, were invited to join the merger. 


Tells Purpose of New Organization 

Herbert H. Tinkham, president of the newly 
formed Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply 
Corporation, says it is not the purpose or the 
desire of the corporation to precipitate a rate 
war or to conduct a price-cutting campaign 
and that, on the other hand, the corporation’s 
energies would be directed against any such 
procedure. 

“If we can pass economies along to our cus- 
tomers, the procedure can not be regarded as 
a rate war,” said Mr. Tinkham. The consoli- 
dation of lumber firms in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties on Long Island, according to Mr. 
Tinkham, will serve the purpose of expansion 
that .each of the companies represented in the 
merger have contemplated for some time. 

According to Mr. Tinkham, modern busi- 
ness, whether it be lumber or groceries, re- 
alizes the advantages to be gained by the cen- 
tralization of purchasing powers. Although a 
merger has been effected, Mr. Tinkham says it 
is not a merger in the sense of complete acqui- 
sition of all property owned by the several 
companies. The consolidation, it was explained, 
merely affects the working assets of the firms 
involved. The firms, under the consolidation, 
retain whatever real properties they own. 

The Nassau & Suffolk Lumber & Supply 
Corporation will act as the purchasing agent 
of the several individual companies, thereby 
making it possible to purchase material , in 
larger quantities, which means at reduced 
prices. This phase of the operations will re- 
dound to the benefit of the corporation and 
the customer alike. Overhead expenses will be 
reduced, as, instead of a number of purchas- 
ing agents, one will suffice. 

We have been convinced for some time past 
that it would be desirable from many points 
of view to effect a combination of the various 
relatively small lumber companies operating 
in the district, said Mr. Tinkham. After sev- 
eral years of effort we were able to agree 
upon a satisfactory basis. 

The advantage both to the companies in- 
volved and the public is obvious. In prac- 


tically every other industry similar consolida- 
tions have been effected both to the profit of 
the firms and their cust6dmers. 

There is no reason why it should not be 
applied to the lumber field. We can buy 
more cheaply and hence we shall be able to 
sell more cheaply. After all, the real func- 
tion of any company is to sell its goods and 
products to the public at the lowest price 
consistent with fair profit. We desire to give 
the public the best possible service and the 
future of the new corporation will depend 
upon how well we are able to serve the 
people. 


Cease asenwana, 


To Market Non-Splitting Nail 

New York, Jan. 4.—An announcement of 
considerable interest to lumbermen throughout | 
the country, and particularly those of the West 
Coast, has just been made by Harry S. Stronach, 
until recently for many years a field man for 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, and prior to 
the organization of the bureau, for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Stronach leaves the West Coast bureau 
to enter business for himself as vice president 
and sales manager of the Stronach Nail Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and president of the Stron- 
ach Corporation, an affiliated concern. 

The Stronach Nail Co. has an up-to-date 
nail factory, located in Ellwood City, Pa. The 
president of this company is E. F. Eggers, vice 
president of the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

About six years ago Mr. Stronach in con- 
nection with his work in millwork made from 
Douglas fir invented a non-splitting nail, and 
it was for the purpose of manufacturing and 
marketing this nail that the above corporations 
have been organized. 

Mr. Stronach as a practical lumber manu- 
facturer and millwork man, has been of special 
service to the West Coast lumber industry, par- 
ticularly in the factory field. His engaging 
personality, coupled with his practical knowl- 
edge of the qualities and uses of West Coast 
woods, made it possible for him to be of great 
service to factory consumers throughout the 
East who are not familiar with the workings 
and qualities of the West Coast products, par- 
ticularly Douglas fir and Sitka spruce. 


New York Trade Handbook 


New York, Jan. 9—The New York Lumber 
Trade Handbook of Lumber Information is 
now being distributed to members, and cus- 
tomers of members, of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. The book has been en- 
larged and brought up to date for the 1928 
distribution. It contains a great variety of 
information on many subjects. 

The association committee on trade prac- 
tices held its first New Year meeting on Jan. 4 
and reported there did not seem to be as many 
grievances as usual, which is considered a 
good sign for 1928. 

The committee on credit information will 
meet within a few days. Frank A. Niles, presi- 
dent, announces that this committee has done 
invaluable work for association members and 
will continue to function in the line of making 
slow-payers “come across.” Mr. Niles has in- 
vited all members of the association to sug- 
gest “ways and means” whereby the organiza- 
tion may enhance its value to the individual 
lumberman. 





THE WarrEN (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 
plans to purchase a 100-acre timber tract at 
Heart’s Content, near Warren, which is owned 
by the lumber firm, Wheeler & Dusenbury. 
The latter recently gave 20 acres of land to 
the city and the two tracts are likely to be 
joined and become part of the Allegheny na- 
tional forest. Heart’s Content contains 600 
acres of timber and is the last extensive stand 
of virgin white pine in the East. Some of the 
trees are nearly 200 feet high. 
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Fastest Tracks Are of Wood 


A speedy track is the first requisite in the 
successful staging of bicycle races, and the 
speediest bicycle tracks in the world are built 
of wood. Nothing else will do for this pur- 
pose, emphatically declares Pat Mulvey, Chi- 
cago contractor, specializing in special con- 
struction for sporting events and particularly 
in the building of bicycle tracks. These he 
builds at the rate of 
several a year both in 
the middle West and 
in the East, and be- 
cause of his long ex- 
perience he is recog- 





PAT MULVEY, 
Chicago; 
A Firm Believer in 
Wood 





nized as an authority 
on the subject. 

“The reason _ for 
wood being supreme as 
a surface for race 
tracks of this charac- 
ter is that it is a ‘live’ 
material, possessing an 
elasticity and resiliencé 
in combination with 
other qualities unknown in any other material,” 
said Mr. Mulvey when interviewed a few days 
ago by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive, during the construction of the track for 
the six-day bicycle races now in progress at 
the Chicago Coliseum—a sporting event re- 
garded as of first magnitude and participated 
in by a galaxy of international stars. 

“It’s the resilience of the wood surface which 
enables the racers to develop their phenomenal 
speed and its easy riding qualities which makes 
it possible for them to hold out in their six 
day grind,” continued Mr. Mulvey. “Were 
they riding over any other type of surface, it 
would be like pulling through sand in com- 
parison, and there would be neither the speed 
nor the sustained endurance which now give 
the spectators a thrill.” 

Mr. Mulvey said he builds most of his track, 
of spruce, and in some cases of cedar, these 
being the most resilient of all the woods ac- 
cording to his experience, and consequently 








the best adaptable for this purpose. The Coli- 
seum track, which is one-tenth of a mile long 
and has a 16-foot riding surface, is constructed 
of 114x2+inch S4S western spruce, laid edge- 
wise and backnailed. The lumber was milled 
to size and supplied by the John Bader Lumber 
Co., Chicago. A total of 25,000 feet of spruce 
was used in this job, together with 10,000 feet 
of 2x6 and 10-inch southern pine for the sub- 
structure. 

Lawson & McMurray (Inc.),of Hoboken, N.J., 
are the retail lumber dealers supplying the ma- 
terial for all eastern tracks constructed by Mr. 
Mulvey. Mr. Mulvey, by the way, is the con- 
tractor who built the seats for the record- 


breaking throng of sporting fans who witnessed 


the Tunney-Dempsey fight at Soldier Field 
last September, using on this job approximately 
1,000,000 feet of southern pine. 

“White cedar,” continued Mr. Mulvey, “pos- 
sesses the same qualities as spruce for making 
a fast, easy-riding track. I always use spruce 
for indoor track construction because it is so 
much cheaper than cedar. For outdoor tracks, 
however, I preferably use cedar because of 
its greater resistance to weather. The outdoor 
tracks which I built at New York City and 
Newark, N. J., are good examples of cedar 
tracks which have rendered wonderful service 
under the most difficult conditions.” 

In addition to its resiliency, Mr. Mulvey said 
spruce possesses many other virtues which are 
invaluable for construction of this kind. It 
bends easily, this being a distinct advantage 
in the building of circular tracks. It is easily 
worked, a consideration where work has to go 
forward quickly, as is often the case prepara- 
tory to events of this kind. Then, too, there 
is little or no danger of splintering as a re- 
sult of the incessant pounding of bicycle wheels 
over long periods. of time. 

“No,” concluded Mr. Mulvey, “there wouldn't 
be much fun in these bike races if it weren’t 
for wood,-and particularly for spruce or cedar, 
whichever the case may be.” 

CRABB EEBEEABEABS 


FARMERS of Monroe County, New York, 
who have woodlots are finding a good market 
for their wood at Rochestcr and at some of 
the small sawmills in the locality, though the 
latter have grown few in recent years. Many 
farmers who were obliged to burn wood dur- 
ing the anthracite shortage of two years ago 
still continue the practice. 





Bicycle track at Chicago Coliseum, over which the annual six-day race is now being run between a 


galaxy of international stars. 


It is built of spruce lumber, which authorities declare makes the 


fastest and best riding surface obtainable 





A NICE “BOUQUET” 
‘FROM SOUTH HAVEN, 
MICHIGAN 


South Haven, Mich. 
Please find enclosed our check for $481.76 and 


paid freight bill of $325.22. This is in settlement 
of car NYC - 221606. 


Our inspector reports very favorable on this 
car, stating that the stock will average 80% 
sound. It is the same grade as you previously 
shipped us, and our gross tally came out exactly 
as yours. 

Yours very truly, 
S. E. OVERTON COMPANY 
S. E. Overton, Pres. 


That is 
What You 
Can Expect 


SEO: CL 








oa * * * a 


Did you know that much of the land on the 
Apache Indian reservation in Arizona is over 
10,000 feet above sea level? That's one of the 
reasons why our Arizona White Pine timber has 
a softer texture and is lighter in weight than 
other Western Pines. It is regarded as the Pick 
of Pondosas. 


* * * * * 


The climatic conditions at Standard, Arizona 
are “made-to-order.” We get an average of 28 
bright, sunshiny days in every month. No 
wonder our lumber is so thoroughly dried before 
it is shipped! 


* * * 


Tell Your Stenographer 
“Just Write a little Note” 


to the Southwest Lumber 
Sales Corp. and tell them 
to put my name on their 
mailing list to receive reg- 
ular stock lists and prices 
on their Arizona White 
Pine Lumber. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 





Arthur A Hood. Pres. J.ARobison, Secy. 
WG. Ramshaw, i RF. Lilley, Treas. 
Spices Reg iene 
Cady Lumber G Standard Lumber Mills.Inc 
Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 
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Hardwoods 
OAK brn Si Ser rane 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 





























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








NOTES FROM 


























FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE | 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















Manufacturers 


ect  eaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Economy in Using Short Lengths 


Utilization of short lengths of lumber which 
heretofore have been considered waste mate- 
rial recently netted the War Department a sav- 
ing of 35 percent on a purchase of $1,700 
worth of crating material. 

In making this announcement the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization stated that a 
saving of $14 a thousand feet was made possi- 
ble by the use of lengths under 8 feet where 
previously 16-foot pieces were exclusively 
used. 

In placing the crating order, the War De- 
partment called on the staff of the wood 
utilization body to revise specifications on 
which bids were to be made. These items 
called for lumber lengths of 16 feet to be cut 
to shorter lengths on the job. The wood 
utilization experts recommended that inasmuch 
as the 16-foot pieces would eventually be 
reduced, a saving could be made by buying 
short lengths in the first place. These recom- 
mendations were placed before the bidders 
with the original specifications, and prices 
were figured on each set. It was here that 
the 35 percent saving on the short lengths 
was immediately noted, and the order accord- 
ingly placed. 

That this method of saving is open to the 
prospective home builder and other users of 
lumber is the conclusion drawn by the wood 
utilization committee which has been informed 
that in line with its policy of efficiency and 
economy the War Department plans to utilize 
further various dimensions of short-length 
lumber. ‘Lumber for the average home and 
building job is purchased in unnecessarily 
long lengths and the practical application of 
the short-length principle by the War Depart- 
ment and the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization should serve as a guide of economy 
and satisfaction to the average user of lumber. 


Entitled to Recover from Estate 


In handing down the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in Docket No. 102, Justice Stone 
held that the Ingram-Day Lumber Co. is en- 
titled to recover from the administrators of the 
estate of Sydney C. McLouth the sum of $42,- 
789.96, growing out of the cancellation of a 
contract to purchase lumber. 

The defense was that decedent required this 
lumber for use in performance of contracts 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation; that 
before delivery the Fleet Corporation canceled 
its contract with McLouth. The findings of 
fact showed that the Ingram-Day company was 
not advised that McLouth was using the lum- 
ber to fulfill contracts with the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. It was not found that delivery of the 
lumber from the Ingram-Day company was 
stopped under the authority of the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Under the circumstances of the ‘ase, the 
Supreme Court held that the lumber company 
was entitled to recover damages for the breach 
of contract, including compensation for the 
loss of bargain. This latter compensation is 
included in the $42,789.96 mentioned above: 

It appears that the lumber involved was to 
be used by the Fleet Corporation in the con- 
struction of a number of ocean-going tugboats. 
Petitioner (Ingram-Day Lumber Co.) concedes 
that under executive orders issued by the 
President the Fleet Corporation had a right to 
cancel contracts. The lower courts made men- 
tion of this fact in awarding the lumber com- 
pany a judgment of $647.65, and apparently 
acted on the theory that the cancellation of 
McLouth’s contracts by the Fleet Corporation 
operated to protect his stoppage of delivery 
from the lumber company. 

Since the Ingram-Day company’s contract 
was framed without reference to or knowledge 
of decedent’s contracts with the Fleet Corpo- 


ration, the Supreme Court held that “its rights 
under its own contract were not dependent on 
the continued existence of the other.” In con- 
sequence, the judgments of the district court 
for the eastern district of Michigan and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals are reversed and set 
aside and the judgment of the Supreme Court 
is in favor of the Ingram-Day company in 
the amount stated, plus costs. 


National Wholesalers’ Conference 


On Saturday the department of domestic 
distribution, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, sent out a call for a national 
wholesalers’ conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington Feb. 14 and 15, for the purpose of de- 
termining what part wholesaling plays in the 
changing economy of distribution. The meet- 
ing will bring together outstanding business 
men in the wholesale ‘field, representatives of 
all the more important trades and economists 
to discuss problems affecting wholesaling and 
to map out a general program for the im- 
provement of conditions in this branch of dis- 
tribution. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Cite Need for Improvement 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 10.—The building 
industry in Milwaukee is sadly in need of 
improvement, particularly from the standpoint 
of credits and reckless hunger for volume, 
and total disregard for profits. This was the 
opinion of those who attended the meeting, 
Jan. 5, of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club at 
the Hotel Pfister. 

Otto T. Salick, of the Milwaukee branch 
of the United States League of Building & 
Loan Associations, was the speaker and he 
told of the development of building and loan 
associations from their beginning in 1831, and 
he said that every year they are trying to help 
the building industry by assisting in home 
building. 

Following his talk a discussion was held 
on the conditions in building industry, the 
speakers concurring in Mr. Salick’s opinion. 
Hawley W. Wilbur, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association; E. S. 
Salmon, secretary of the Milwaukee Building 
Materials Dealers’ Codperative Association; 














‘Philip T. Hayes, secretary of the Milwaukee 


Home Show and a past president of the Mil- 
waukee Real Estate Board; E. Stanton, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Building & Loan 
League, and Richard Ferge, Master Builders’ 
Association, were among those who spoke on 
this subject. 

The members said they were in favor of 
reviving the conferences between the various 
groups of the building industry in Milwaukee, 
which were begun two years ago, and Mr. 
Ferge was authorized to attempt to bring 
these groups together again. 

The next meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club on 
Jan. 23 will be open to guests and the wives 
of members. Floyd W. Schmoe, park natural- 
ist at Rainier national park, will give an il- 
lustrated address. 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments Announced 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—Appointments of ! 


Hoo-Hoo officers were announced today at In- 
ternational headquarters here as follows: 

James F. Goodman, Dickason - Goodman 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Counselor for Mis- 
souri. 

Luther L, Adair. Malvern Lumber C0. 
Perla, Ark., Counselor for Arkansas, to suc 
ceed Harry B. Houck, of Little Rock. 

Albert E. Lamont, Wisconsin & Arkansas 
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Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark., Vicegerent Snark 
for the Malvern district, to succeed Luther 
L. Adair, promoted to Counselor for Arkansas. 

crnest. A. Ehlert, Milwaukee, Counselor for 
Wisconsin. 

B. H. Koerble, John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Vicegerent Snark for Milwaukee, 
to succeed Ernest A. Ehlert, promoted to 
State Counselor. 


The following concatenations, not hereto- 
fore reported, are in prospect: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24, in connection with 
the annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Minneapolis, Jan, 17, in connection with the 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—An. official com- 
munication from the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle 
directs the attention of members to the fact 
that the club, though inactive, is still in exist- 
ence with a membership, board of trustees and 
officers. The only action taken was to discon- 
tinue indefinitely the holding of regular meet- 
ings or the paying of dues. Under the con- 
stitution and bylaws, special meetings may be 





called at any time, either by the president, the 
trustees or a majority of the members. It 
is reported that the affairs of the club are in 
excellent condition, both financially and other- 
wise, so that if the club should desire to re- 
sume activity the machinery for so doing is 
still intact. 


Plan Concat and Banquet 


Minneapoiis, Minn., Jan. 10.—At the regu- 
lar meeting of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club 
Jan. 5 at the Radisson Hotel here; -Henry 
Heaton, professor of economic history at the 
University of Minnesota, was the speaker. 
Members of the Hoo-Hoo orchestra furnished 
music. 

Announcement is made here that the annual 
concatenation of the club will take place be- 
ginning at 4:30 p. m. on Tuesday, Jan. 17, dur- 
ing the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convention. The annual banquet is to be 
at 6:30 p. m. This banquet will be a joint 
affair with the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. The 
banquet is to be attended by members of these 
two organizations, and guests, including re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers who 
are in attendance at the convention. 











Routing Schedules Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Aug. 9 the operation of certain’ schedules as 
published in Supplement Nos. 20 and 22 to 
Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 1899. 
These schedules propose to restrict the rout- 
ing on lumber from points in Southwestern 
territory so that the rates to points in Indiana 
taking Chicago rates, and all points in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and west thereof, 
will not apply via routes operating east of 
the line of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way from Chicago, via Gary, Ind., to Harts- 
dale, Ind., thence New York Central Railroad, 
from Hartsdale, Ind., through - Schneider, 
Kentland and Handy, Ind., thence Indiana- 
Illinois State line to the Ohio River. 


Year’s Revenue Freight Loading Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Complete re- 
ports for the year show that 51,714,302 cars 
were loaded with revenue freight in 1927, the 
car service division of the American Railway 
Association announced today. This was a de- 
crease of 1,384,517 cars, or 2.6 percent, com- 
pared with 1926 but an increase of 490,150, 
or .9 percent, compared with 1925. 

Despite the decrease under 1926 in the 
volume, freight traffic in 1927 was handled by 
the railroads with greater expedition and by 
the use of fewer trains and locomotives, in 
proportion to the amount of traffic carried, 
than ever before. Not only was the average 
daily movement per freight car the greatest, 
but due to improvements in locomotives and 
an increase in the capacity of freight cars, 
freight was transported with less delay and 
a heavier load was carried per train. 

Loading of revenue freight exceeded one 
million cars in 28 weeks in 1927, the greatest 
number of such weeks on record. In 1926, 27 
such weeks were reported and 20 in 1925, 


Total loading by commodities for 1927 com- 
pared with 1926 follows: 


* 1927 1926 

Forest products ........ 3,420,682 3,654,399 
Grain and grain  prod- 

| ee re 2,389,552 2,363,361 
Se OGEE cess veccedeed 1,547,652 1,596,184 
SO ch isdsatebecdeeuiMes ,242,176 9,931,812 
RA Dic deweess baw sows ,691 683,366 
Re ne ree 1,881,621 2,179,141 
Merchandise and less than 

carload lot freight ....13,328,178 13,310,782 
Miscellaneous freight ...19,355,750 19,379,774 

Decrease in Week’s Loading 
For the week ended Dec. 31, loading of 


revenue freight amounted to 679,600 cars, a 
decrease, due to the Christmas holidays, of 
149,406 cars compared with the preceding 
week. It also was a decrease of 54,681 cars 
under the corresponding week in 1926 and a 





decrease of 21,461 cars under the same week 


in 1925. 

Coal loading amounted to 141,293 cars, a de- 
crease of 29,855 cars under the same week in 
1926 but 18,913 cars above the same period 
in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
35,956 cars, an increase of 743 cars above the 
same week in 1926 and 2,605 cars above the 
same period in 1925. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 25,431 cars, an increase of 3,530 cars 
above the same week in 1926. 

Forest products loading totaled 34,905 cars, 
3,132 cars below the same week in 1926 and 
10,948 cars below the same week in 1925. 


Order 1 in Docket No. 20,434 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order in 
Docket No. 20,434—Southern Pine Association 
vs. Christie & Eastern Railway Co. et al.— 
calling upon the defendants to satisfy the 
complaint or to answer the same in writing 
at or before the hearing set for Jan. 23 in 
the Hotel St. Charles, New Orleans, La., before 
Examiner Griffin. 


Cypress, Gum and Pine Log Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—In a decision 
handed down in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2,905, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the carriers 
have justified increased races on cypress, gum 
and pine sawmill logs from certain points in 
North Carolina to Pinner’s Point (Norfolk), 
Portsmouth, Churchland and Pugh, Va. The 
order of suspension is vacated and the pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

Schedules proposing increased rates were 
filed by the Atlantic Coast Line. They were 
suspended when protested by the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission and 
certain manufacturers of fruit and vegetable 
packages, packing cases, box shook and ply- 
wood and veneer. The North Carolina Pine 
Association intervened on behalf of the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, which manufactures lum- 
ber at Norfolk. 

Division 4 points out that the protestants 
“do not seriously contend that the proposed 
rates result in undue prejudice or are in 
excess of reasonable maxima.” Their opposi- 
tion is based on the fear that they may be 
forced to move in their logs by water or dis- 
continue business altogether, “This fear does 
not seem to be well grounded,” adds Division 
4, “for, as seen above, logs are moving into 
Norfolk over other rail lines under rates on 
the same or a higher level than the proposed 
rates.” 

The order of suspension is set aside as of 
Jan, 13. 


Dealers W ho Know 
This Flooring 


know thatit isan exceptionallygood 


brand to sell. Its quality is good; it 
is well manufactured. Satisfaction 


invariably follows its sale. It’s the 
kind of flooring that builds and 
holds trade. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at Memphis,Tenn. and Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUDSON 
_ OAK FLOORING 








LONGLEAF 


HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments from 
New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Mobile and Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
AND SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents. 


Daily 
Capacity 
400,000 Feet 


MILLS AT 
Moss Point, Howison Ten Mile Cedar Lake 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Vizrginia Hardwood 














Dad W : CASING, 
Ne tne Gods BASE AND 
Capacity, 250, ,000 feet MOULDINGS 
~ = Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 











Buuce Oak f LOORING — 

ete 
THE Best Oak dhooning 
Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 


kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE COo., Memphis, Tenn. 
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It Pays to Sell 


WILLIAMS 


F I R and builders are attract- 


F T NIS H ed instantly by the finer 


workmanship, the beau- 











.* 


tiful texture and grain 
and of Williams Fir Finish. 
tter made, 
M O ULDIN' GS easier sold. 


Write for quotations. 


Williams Fir Finish Co. 
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Incorporated 
“Seattle’s Finest Finish” SEATTLE, WASH. 
CALIFORNIA a 
SALES OFFICE: 
Hobart Building, 
Redwood | #3: 
Finish—Siding | ,. ite 
Dealers find it easy | 320 Spreckles 
to sell this beautiful, ee 
durable stock. Los Angeles Office: 
397 Pacific 
Write ie todey for list sc Bids, 
ALBION |,,.™"... 
LUMBER CO. es 
General Office: Albion,Calif. \__ - 




















T? FIRMS engaged in 
Industry and Transpor- 
tation, an office location at 
the heart of these activities 
is of vital importance. 

In the buildings of Seattle's 
Merropo.itan CENTER are 
gathered the administrative 
offices of Transportation and 
the major industries of the Pacific Northwest. 








A card will bring details, 


| Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 

















Lumbermen’s Home 
SEATTLE y 


YOU are 
Welcome 


From $3.00. 
All Baths. 


New 
Washington 
HOTEL 


New Ownership. 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 7.—Log towing rates on Puget Sound 
were the principal subject of discussion at the 
regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club yesterday. The question was brought up 
by Frost Snyder, chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed last year to investigate the 
question. Mr. Snyder reported that the pres- 
ent system can not last long and that the 
lumbermen should decide what action they 
wished to take “in the matter. 

A general discussion followed the committee 
report, The log buying mills, as represented 
at the meeting are almost a unit in agreeing 
that the ‘towboat rates should be taken from 
the jurisdiction of the State public service 
commission. The tariffs approved by the com- 
mission, it was stated, are being almost openly 
violated and tugboat operators are charging 
higher rates than they are justified in doing 
and at the same time refusing to accept any 
responsibility as common carriers. A new 
tariff is reported in preparation but the rates 
are higher now than before the war, while tug 
boat costs, due to the replacement of steam 
tugs by Diesel motored vessels, are much 
lower. It was generally agreed that the lum- 
bermen are being made the victims. 


Several methods of action were suggested | 


but the club deferred taking any definite stand 
until the committee can investigate further. 
Nothing can be done toward taking towboats 
from the supervision of the public service 
on until the legislature meets in 

Both President E. W. Demarest and Vice 
President E. A. Wright were absent, and A. H. 
Landram presided over the meeting. 

Weather conditions in the Tacoma district 
have improved considerably this week. The 
cold weather which hampered operations last 
week has gone and most of the mills have 
resumed work while the logging camps in the 
district are reopening. Logs are still scarce 
and prices firm. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks during the last week: From the Mce- 
Cormick, Baker and Shaffer docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 6,925,000 feet: St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., 3,250,000 feet: Defiance Lumber 
Co., 2,150,000 feet, and Dickman Lumber Co., 
200,000 feet—a total of 12,525,000 feet. Desti- 
nations: Atlantic coast, 3,975,000 feet: Califor- 
nia, 1,000,000 feet; Japan and China, 6,050,000 
feet, and the South Sea Islands, 1,500,000 feet. 
Other than lumber: The Atlantic coast took 
2,000,000 shingles and 5,000 doors.’ Europe 
took 500 tons box shook and 12,000 doors. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber 
Co., left this week for Minneapolis where he 
will attend the thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of which he is a director. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 7.—There is a generally better feeling 
in the Inland Empire, and anticipation of fair 
volume with the advent of the building 
season. The weather, which had been con- 
tinuously below freezing for the unusually 
long period of practically a month, broke 
early in the week and has been soft, with 
some _ rain. Colder nights have prevented 
any serious floods. 

Encouraging progress has been made by 
the educational committee of the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club. At the regular noon luncheon 
at the Davenport Hotel yesterday, W. C. 
Howe, chairman of the wooden box subcom- 
mittee said that it was securing the names of 
manufacturers shipping into Spokane in 
wooden containers and that they should be 
favored by lumbermen, and it was pointed 
out to jobbers that as lumber is one of the 
principal industries of this section, they 
should encourage the use of wooden products. 
D. E. Brown, chairman of the public relations 
subcommittee, said next fall an amendment 
to the State constitution is to be proposed 
and that he thought lumbermen would want 
to take a definite stand. Ray Crowley, chair- 
man of the sash subcommittee, said that 
local manufacturers had awakened to the 


importance of the home market. R. L. Bayne 
stated that the cedar shingle committee had 
prepared an ordinance, which had the ap- 
proval of the city council, and which he 
thought would tend to remove much unwar- 
ranted prejudice against cedar shingles. Vice- 
gerent Snark Dave C. Spoor announced that 
there will be a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Western Pine Manufaeturers’ Association 
meeting here early in February. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jan. 7.—Business has shown a seasonal let- 
up. There is in excess of 13,500,000 feet of 
unsold lumber at the docks, but thirty-six 
boats have been tied up and eight have been 
transferred to other runs. Shipments into 
this port will decrease, and by the middle of 
this month a large part of the unsold lumber 
at San Pedro will have been cleaned up. Buy- 
ers report that prices are firm and that it is 
impossible to find any bargains at the mills. 
December cargo arrivals at southern Cali- 
fornia ports were 109,500,000 feet. For the 
same month in 1926, the cargo receipts were 
135,000,000 feet. Cargo arrivals at southern 
California ports for 1927 totaled 1,445,625,000 
feet, as compared with 1,609,383,000 feet for 


| Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 10.—Lumber buyers are doing consider- 
able looking around, but as yet do not appear 
to be ready to come into the market for their 
requirements, While the volume is a little bet- 
ter than before the holidays, most of it is for 
immediate requirements. Meantime, the mar- 
ket is taking on a firmer aspect in most lines. 
Fir still is weak and shingle prices have lost 
some strength. Cold weather over the country 
the last ten days probably has held back some 
orders, and it halted building generally in 
this section. 


Vancouver, B. C. 

Jan. 7.—The weather having turned milder, 
several logging camps have resumed opera- 
tions, but there is still heavy snow in the 
woods which will hold down production for 
some time yet. As indicated by forestry 
branch scalings, December log output was 
50 percent below normal. Lumber mills are 
mostly operating again, though many are not 
running night shifts and some are discon- 
tinuing operations altogether until the market 
improves. On account of the increase in the 
price of logs, the mills are reluctant about ac- 
cepting many orders, as an increase in lumber 
prices is foreseen. The shingle mills are ex- 
pected to begin work again on Jan, 16 accord- 
ing to schedule. Shingle stocks are practically 
nil. 

Export business is very quiet in all quar- 
ters. Japan isn’t buying anything, but is 
inquiring for February/March shipment. 
Clears for the United Kingdom and Continent 
are still in demand. There is considerable 
inquiry for domestic business, and inquiries 
for common timbers are coming in for ship- 
ment early in the year. The Atlantic coast 
market is rather upset on account of the un- 
certainty of freight rates and demand, al- 
though there are plenty of inquiries. The 
Monference Lines rate, which has been $14 
for a considerable period, has been reduced to 
$12, after some very low rates had been 
quoted and accepted on some special ship- 
ments. Freight rates to Japan and Australia 
are a little lower, with the prospect of still 
lower quotations on February business. Rail 
volume is slightly improving, but prices are 
still at a low level, with slight increases 
along certain lines. While order files are 
lighter than they have been for some time, 
the mills expect a good spring demand. 

Cosmo Bruce, of the Cosmopolitan Lumber 
Co., will leave early in the week for Winnipes, 
Man., where he will attend the retailers’ con- 
vention, and also call on some of his friends 
on the Canadian prairie. Mr. Bruce expects 


to visit his connections in Minneapolis and 
Chicago before he returns to the Coast. 
The Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.) 
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icas Lumber Centers 


have recently made extensive improvements 
in facilities for handling mixed car trade by 
acquiring a large warehouse and extra prop- 
erty for stocking assortments. This is rather 
a new departure in British Columbia. Rob- 
ertson & Hackett have also established a sales 
office in the Metropolitan Building. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 9.—The situation among the mills in 
this district is that of a semi-holiday. So 
many mills are out of commission on account 
of the unprecedented freezing weather which 
has prevailed for several weeks that whole- 
salers say they hardly know where to look 
for stock for immediate shipment. Demand is 
rather light, and not very many orders are 
showing up, despite the heavy inquiry that 
still continues. Mill stocks are lighter at 
this time than for several seasons. ‘No. 2 
common shiplap, 8-inch, is more than usually 
searce, and 10-inch is hard to find in any quan- 
tity. While no particular advances in these 
items have been noted as yet, still it is true 
that the mill with a fair supply can pick and 
choose among the orders submitted. 

The hardwood market is slow, with prices 
about the same. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 9.—Inclement weather is interfering 
with southern pine eutput>but production is 
no lower than usual at this season. Mills do 
not have any very large stocks and prices are 
beginning to gather strength. Stocks of Geor- 
gia retailers are unusually low, and they are 
now beginning to enter the market- more 
actively for early spring requirements. Sales 
to millwork plants continue dull. Railroads 
are unusually active in taking car materials 
and timbers, but other industrial demand is 
quiet, 

A number of officials. of the Pine Plume 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., are spending 
two weeks making a tour of Florida mills. 
Included are W. F. Methvin, vice president 
and manager Atlanta branch; W. J. Yost, 
secretary and treasurer; F. B. Lee, manager 
Utica (N. Y.) offices; H. T. West, Washington, 
D. C.; H. E. Bates, Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. 
E. Wysong, Laurens, 8S. C.; and F. D. Shore 
and T. M. Griffin, of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
branch. 

J. H. Gaskin is again connected with the 
Atlanta branch of the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co, 

George West, West Lumber Co., Atlanta, has 
been elected a director of the Forward At- 
lanta Commission, which has charge of a 
$1,000,000 advertising campaign to attract 
new industries. 

The sawmill of the Southern Hardwood 
Co. has started operations about twenty miles 
south of Thomasville. A large tract of timber 
and sawmill were bought there a short time 
ago. This tract and others available give 
promise of a ten years’ run. The company 
has put down six miles of tram road. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 9.—The last week has given every indi- 
cation of a decided betterment in the south- 
eastern lumber market. There has been a 
very noticeable increase in the volume of 
inquiries. 

The pine market continues very good. De- 
mand for export stock holds up well, while 
the domestic trade is using all that could be 


expected. The northern markets are a little 
slow but they have been hindered by cold 
weather. Florida is enjoying one of its best 


tourist seasons, and has an excellent citrus 
crop coming on, so better things are looked 
for in the near future. 

Several of the larger cypress’ selling 
agencies, it is understood, have made drastic 
reductions in their products. It is stated that 
the prices on the higher grades have been 
reduced by $10, while the lower grades have 
been proportionately reduced. The revisions 
have just about placed cypress on a level 
with competitive woods. Salesmen have been 
instructed to get the business. There is a 


good supply of practically all items to be had. 
Abott the only stocks that are hard to buy in 
quantity are all items of tank, 6/4 and thicker, 
and 1x10- and 12-inch Nos, 1 and 2 common, 
which are not in the bargain class. 

Orders for hardwoods are mostly for lower 
grades of gum, poplar, ash and the like. The 
crate mills are using a good part of this 
stock, although some of it is moving to the 
furniture trade. 

Operations throughout this section were 
considerably hampered practically all week by 
the extreme cold wave. Plenty of ice was in 
evidence. However, there was no serious set- 
back to shipments. 

The club room of the Lumbermen’s Club 
was the scene Saturday evening of a delight- 
ful dance and social given to members and 
their friends. This was the first entertain- 
ment of the year. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 9.—The most severe weather for the 
last 29 years forced most yards to close last 
week. Prices are unchanged. Some mills are 
asking for quotations from the wholesale and 
retail trade, and this is also true of the 
other branches of the trade. Buying for 
January delivery has not yet started. Yards 
are inclined to wait to stock up for the out- 
ward movement, and most of them state 
frankly they are ready to buy lumber and 
building material when the consumer is ready 
to buy their present. stocks. Birmingham 
prices for lath: $3.75@3.90 carlot; and 15 
cents more in mixed cars; No. 2 common, 
$2.45@2.70. Special cutting is in demand if 
immediate delivery can be promised. Several 
large contracts are pending in which the spe- 
cial sizes would be used. Most calls are for 
longleaf, but prices on 2x14- and 2x16-inch, 
22- to 28-foot, have been prohibitive, and deal- 
ers have turned to rosemary or dense south- 
ern pine for this class of work. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 9.—During the first two or three days 
of last week there was little doing in the 
North Carolina pine market. Most millmen 
were getting ready to start up again after a 
short vacation, while yardmen were still busy 
with inventory. The extreme cold weather 
throughout the South during the week has 
suspended mill operations almost entirely and 
until more moderate weather obtains very 
little stock will be cut or shipped out. 

There have been quite a few inquiries for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn and for 
4/4 edge and stocks mixed No. 2 and better 
circular sawn lumber but thus far orders have 
been developing slowly. The small mills mak- 
ing good circular stock are looking for higher 
prices and buyers are not interested in ad- 
vanees. There has been a better demand for 
4/4 No. 2 and better stock width circular 
sawn, while the band mills are awaiting de- 
velopments. No. 2 and better 6/4x5-, 6-, 10- 
and 12-inch, as well as 5/4x10- and 12-inch 
rough and dressed have been more active. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been rather quiet but a 
number of southern yards will soon be in the 
market for some of this stock as well as 
No. 3 stock widths. The price on stock widths 
is not as strong as thirty days ago. There is 
also a good demand for No. 2 and better bark 
strips. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box either kiln dried 
or air dried, have been very light during the 
week. The box makers here have been busy 
and are now figuring on more business, but 
are covering only new contracts. Air dried 
edge box is scarce due to adverse weather. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been quiet during the 
week. There has been a good demand for 
8-inch No. 2 box but the other stock widths 
are quiet: Sales of 4/4 No. 1 stock box kiln 
dried have been light and the same has been 
true in air dried due, however, to the fact 
that not much air dried is in shipping condi- 
tion now because of adverse weather. Retail 
yards are buying more stock box air dried 
and paying a little more for it. Inquiries for 
5/4 and 6/4 stock box have picked up. but 
orders have been scarce. Box bark strips 4/4 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


"wasn. Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas ate Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - ~- = Lincoln, Nebraska 




















To Best 
Serve 


Our Customers 


Has always been Our Watchword. 
Place Your Next Order for 


Douglas Fir 





21% per annum 
is the premium you pay when you 
fail to take your 2% cash discounts, 
and that doesn’t include what you 
get stuck for higher prices for sup- 
plies. Ask us to show you the way 
to secure long term money at reas- 
onable rates. Pay back when and 


if you cut. 
Our business is to supply money 


for well managed lumber, logging 
and pulp operations in British Co- 
lumbia, Pacific Coast and south- 
western states. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.6DG. SARTLETT BLOG. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe ) 
25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 
Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 
Timber Estimating 











Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 


| References by Permission 


J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 

EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, Ill. 

G. B. McLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured, 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 











Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow icing Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 
F | 2 - Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 
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Portland, Oregon 
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Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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dressed have been more active with price 
showing no change. 

The dressed lumber market has been very 
dull, Planing mills that have been down for 
two weeks are slow in getting started. Kiln 
dried and air dried roofers have been quiet. 
The mills do not have much kiln dried stock 
to offer while on the other hand the air dried 
mills have some stock but are inclined to sit 
tight a while longer. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 9.—With the inventory period over, 
substantial improvement has been reported 
in demand for mixed cars of northern pine 
lumber during the last week. A sales official 
of an interior sawmill reported that his com- 
pany’s lumber shipments since the beginning 
of the year made a favorable comparison with 
the same period a year ago. An official of 
another mill asserted that sentiment appeared 
to be better judging from reports being re- 
ceived from salesmen covering points over the 
territory. Optimistic views are being inspired 
by announcements of heavy new construction 
and improvement programs by the Northwest 
railroads involving the use of considerable 
timbers and ties, The market remains firm in 
all northern pine items, with sawmill oper- 
ators figuring that demand is assured for their 
season’s outputs as at present mapped out. 

Milder weather over the Northwest during 
the last few days is 
claimed to have 


The Baton Rouge interests are actively pro- 
moting another Mississippi River bridge. 

The local market during the last week was 
quiet. Exports of hickory and red gum logs 
from this port are reported to be heavy, with 
the prices holding up. Exports of lumber 
are said not to be as large proportionally as 
those of logs, due to the heavy stocks abroad. 
Lower prices on lumber, particularly hard- 
woods, it is stated, are attractive to over- 
seas purchasers, who provide for future re- 
quirements to the point of overstocking. 
Though quotations are low now, there ap- 
pears to be a slackness of domestic demand. 

Information reaching here is that un- 
usually cold weather in the lower Mississippi 
Valley has hampered logging and mill opera- 
tions in hardwoods. The excessive cold, in 
combination with some rain, has made work- 
ing conditions unfavorable. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Jan. 9.—The turn of the year seems to have 
brought with it a definite turn for the better 
in the lumber market. While orders have 
been just a little scarce since Jan. 1, there 
seems to be a little more snap to southern 
pine, and some price advances have been se- 
cured, 

Hardwood orders the last few days have 
been very plentiful. There seems to be more 
activity in all species. 

Sales of southern pine flooring are in fair 





brought about a _ set- 





tling down in heavy 
snows that had im- 
peded operators in 
some districts, and to 
have enabled the put- 
ting in of larger crews 
to get out sawlogs and 
other woods products. 
Logs have been moving 
to the sawmills by rail 
in heavier volume, and 
millmen feel assured 
that supplies will be 
ample to cover require- 
ments up to beginning 
of the spring drives 
from lakes and streams. 

The large sawmill of 
the International Lum- 
ber Co. at International 
Falls has resumed 
operations with full 
crews in all depart- 
ments. Plants of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. at Virginia and of 
the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests at Cloquet have 
also increased their 
outputs after the com- 
pletion of inventory 
and a more active call 








These two folks, man and wife, are learning how to make furniture 

in one of the public evening schools of Buffalo, N. Y. Perhaps by 

the time they have completed the course they will want a home in which 

to place the furniture and their experience with tools and wood will be 
of great assistance in designing the house 





for lumber. 

Inquiry for box lumber is continuing on a 
broad scale attributable in great measure to 
retail yards over the agricultural districts 
making preparations to take care of enlarged 
building programs of farmers as soon as 
weather permits. 

Interest in the lath market here is reported 
to have slowed down following the recent 
spell of cold weather over the Chicago district 
and other middle West points. Good supplies 
of lath are available to ship on this market 
whenever inquiry picks up. Market in’ pulp- 
wood has turned easier with the withdrawal 
of buyers for paper mills who had been active 
up to the present. Inquiry for ties remains 
brisk with buyers for the Northwest railroads 
looking about for supplies of both hardwood 
and softwood ties. 


New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 10.—With a large amount of important 
construction work, public and private, in 
view for the current year, there is a feeling 
of optimism current among lumbermen. The 
depression caused by the flood of last spring 
has about passed, new projects of importance 
are in view, and there is a possibility of Con- 
gress adopting a flood contro] bill. The Or- 
leans Levee Board is advertising for bids for 
furnishing piling and other materials. The 
amount involved is large. The Bovay in- 


terests are advertising for bids for a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Vicksburg. 


volume. There is a good trade in 1x3-inch 
“B” sap rift, and a heavy demand for 1x3-inch 
No. 2 common sap rift, but other items are 
slow. Four-inch No. 2 common flooring has 
been moving quite well, and while there has 
been a fair movement of 4-inch Bé&better 
flooring yet there has been quite a heavy pro- 
duction of this item and a resultant heavy 
surplus. B&better drop siding No. 117 has 
been showing fair activity, especially in short- 
leaf, while other items of drop siding in other 
patterns and other grades have shown very 
slight movement. Ceiling items have been in 
fair demand, especially the upper grades of 
%x4-inch; No. 2 grade in this size is badly 
oversold; 5x4-inch No. 3 has been moving 
well, with the result that this item is badly 


oversold. There is no surplus of %x4-inch 
ceiling in No. 1 common or No. 2 common 
grades. Production of %x4-inch partition 


items has been discouraged account of the 
restricted markets for this material and there 
is only a light surplus of this material at 
hand with a fair volume of sales. Bevel and 
square edge siding have shown very little 
activity. Kiln dried lath sales have been light, 
but sales made just before the first of the 
year took up practically all of the surplus. 
Shingle sales have let up materially, but 
practically all of the surplus has been ab- 
sorbed. Moldings have been selling in excel- 
lent volume, but at prices that are not any- 
where commensurate with their actual value 
or unquestionably their actual cost. Finish 
items are slow. Fencing in 4-inch No. 2 com- 
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mon grade has been an excellent seller in 
poth longleaf and shortleaf and this material 
is well sold ahead. There has been a good 
market for 6-inch No. 2 common fencing and 
flooring and sales are keeping well up with 
production. The board market has shown 
considerable pick-up of late, especially in the 
interior market and some excellent sales have 
been made in 8-inch and 10-inch widths, par- 
ticularly in shortleaf stock. Prices on boards 
have strengthened $1, with the surplus much 
lower than thirty days ago. No. 2, 5/4 and 
6/4, have been moving fairly well and the 
surplus is rather low and badly assorted. 
No. 3 4-inch fencing has been a good seller 
and there is no surplus of this item in either 
longleaf or shortleaf. The 6-inch width has 
been moving slowly due very largely to lower 
prices being quoted by mills in other terri- 
tories. The 8-inch No. 3 has been moving in 
excellent volume and 10-inch has been mov- 
ing fairly well. The 12-inch No. 3 common 
has been moving in such heavy volume that 
the price has been advanced. Heavy inquiry 
for No. 4 common lumber for grain doors is 
being received. Dimension stocks are small 
and badly assorted. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 10.—Roofer manufacturers throughout 
this territory are shipping a lot of lumber 
to the eastern markets, but there has been 
no upward change in prices. Mills are not 
running to capacity. Reports indicate log- 
ging camps have been almost at a standstill 
because of unusually cold weather. 

Longleaf manufacturers of southwest 
Georgia and southeast Alabama report a lit- 
tle better situation in their field this week. 
Shipments are picking up every day. No 
change in prices of any consequence is noted. 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 9.—The Arkansas soft pine market has 
been quiet. Shipments have been heavy, due 
to the bookings for shipment after the first 
of the year. Manufacturers are expecting a 
fair demand to begin in a short while. Ship- 
ments are well assorted, especially in the 
yard trade, but uppers in finish and in floor- 
ings are not moving very readily. Industrial 
buying of cut-to-length items is in good vol- 


ume. Takings of car manufacturers are 
small. Production this week has not been 
normal, the weather having been unusually 
cold. Some mills shut down for a day or 


so to allow logs to thaw out. New business 
was about on a parity with production, while 
shipments exceeded both. Small mill produc- 
tion is practically at a standstill, as most 
small mills have cut out, 


Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 10.—Demand for southern pine has 
been unusually good. The local mills have 
entered considerably more business than they 
have shipped, and with less effort than for 
sometime. Some prices which have been con- 
sidered market for a few weeks are now 
beginning to look too low, and it is expected 
that the mills will be able to obtain advances. 
Weather has been unfavorable and there has 
been a perceptible slowing up of the drying 
of yard stocks, and an increase in logging 
costs. The export market, while fairly active, 
shows little change. Prices are fairly firm 
to strong on some items, and there are no 
overstocks except in perhaps one or two items. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 10.—Business in the Twin Cities is 
lagging. Manufacturers and wholesalers be- 
lieve that retailers, especially the independent 
operators, will be inclined to give serious 
consideration to buying, during the retail con- 
vention late this month. The whole North- 
west is preparing for improved business in 
all lines. Lumbermen, actively engaged in 
the field, declare they will be formidable com- 
petitors for the business which has been 
created by the increased buying power of the 
farmers. Sales forces again are in the field, 
following the holiday vacations. Opinion is 
that business should be greatly improved in 
the earlier months of 1928. 

Charles H. Ross, of the W. H. Ross Lumber 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., said that with the good 
crops of last year and the prospects for 1928, 
the territory around Sioux Falls, where the 
company’s yards are, ought to produce a sub- 


stantial amount of business. 
in the Twin Cities last week. 

L. T. Larson, who has been identified with 
the millwork industry for more than twenty 
years, 
Millwork (Inc.). 

Fred J. Spindler, as a representative of the 
Tacoma Veneer Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and 
the Nicolai Door Manufacturing Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., has opened offices at the Lumber 
Exchange in Minneapolis. His territory is the 
western States, 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Jan. 10.—Southern pine production is very 
much under normal in this section because of 
the extreme cold weather. Orders have been 
much larger, and inquiries lead operators to 
believe that improvement fs at hand. Shed 
and yard stock demand has shown a gain. 
Large longleaf special cutting continues 
strong, and demand for car material items is 
much better. Should the usual unfavorable 
weather prevail during the next two months, 
and present inquiries be converted into 
orders, there will soon be a noticeable in- 
crease in prices. It is the general opinion 
that in any event prices will go upward to 
a point somewhere near the value of the 
product. Should supply exceed demand, 
many operators will likely make a radical 
curtailment in their output. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Ross was 


Jan. 10.—Mild weather prevailing through — 


the Milwaukee district is a boon to the lumber 
retailers here as building is again under way. 
One of the largest firms here reported that 
December was far ahead of the same month 
of 1926, and that January is opening up very 
well. With low inventory stocks, retailers 
are in a good position to buy and some of 
them are preparing lists. There is some firm- 
ness evident in West Coast lumber. If the 
weather holds favorable, there should be a 
number of new building projects put under 
way within the next few weeks. 

A. J. Roberge, who operated the A. J. Ro- 
berge Lumber & Supply Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
until about a year ago, will soon open an 
office in Milwaukee to conduct a wholesale 
and commission business. ; 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau 
(Inc.), Milwaukee, will probably be effected 
at a meeting at the Hotel Pfister, Monday 
night, Jan. 16. A preliminary meeting was 
held a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 10.—Wholesalers describe demand gen- 
erally as quiet. Eastern spruce is steady, 
Douglas fir in fair demand, hardwood and 
southern pine flooring dull and rather cheap. 
Idaho white pine and Pondosa pine have be- 
come more uniform in price. Demand for 
hardwoods from the automobile trade has 
improved since the holidays. 

During the last week there have not been 
any more startling reports of cuts in inter- 
coastal steamship rates. Retailers who have 
Coast lumber coming that cost them more 
than they would have to pay today are doing 
some grumbling, and in some _ instances 
wholesalers complain about a tendency on 
the part of several customers to seek some 
way of getting out of purchase agreements 
that call for a little higher prices than are 
now quoted, 

The supply of dry spruce at Provincial 
mills is now so meager that the Canadian 
manufacturers feel justified in asking firm 
prices, but few retailers take the same view 
of the situation and the result is that sales 
are few and unimportant. Frequent arrivals 
of fir from the Coast make eastern retailers 
very independent. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co.’s mill at Port- 
age Lake was closed last Thursday for addi- 
tions to equipment. Wells Blanchard, vice 
president and general manager, states that 
operations will be resumed within a few days. 
For the present there is only one really large 
mill in northern New England sawing eastern 
spruce dimension. 

Explaining the dull market for eastern 
spruce lath and the weakness of prices, whole- 
salers report some sensational cuts in Coast 
lath. Within a few days 15-inch western 
— lath have been offered here at $4.75, 
c.L.f, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA a 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock 
Finish Silo Stock 

Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
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White Pine 
BOX,SHOP and CLEARS 


Tell us your needs today. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


' LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


Frederic S. Palmer, san rrancisco CAL. 
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MOULDINGS 


SELECTS 
x COMMONS 


CTALYS 


Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. Shaped or 
square edges. Also furnish cut stock for legs 
and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








Redwood Products 
d's 


SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL. 

















—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 





Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


Why Risk Your Profit 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any time on ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 
school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?—anything 
so likely to delight librarian, teach- 
ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town? 


Address the Publisher, 


Atmericanfiumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Lf you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 


with a letter from us saying they are a gift 
from you ) 
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J. P. Kellogg, president of the Benoit Oak 


Flooring Co., Monroe, La., made a business 
trip to Chicago this week. 


W. S. Morrow, sales manager of the Cros- 
sett Western Co., Wauna, Ore., was in Chicago 
last week on company business. 


E. J. Gilhooley, sales manager of the Soo 
Lumber Co., Glidden, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week sizing up northern hardwood condi- 
tions. 


Elmer E, Todd, of White & Todd, promi- 
nent retailers of Aurora, IIl., left last week to 
— the balance of the winter in Long Beach, 

alif. 


George Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., spent several days in Chicago 
last week conferring with R. O. Crozier, local 
representative. 


Earl C. Rossman, Minneapolis representative 
for the William Schuette Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week on business con- 
nected with the company. 


J. A. Grefe, sales manager of the Under- 
wood Veneer Co., Wausau, Wis., visited among 
the northern hardwood distributers in Chicago 
for a day or two this week. 


A. W. Bird, sales manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., spent last Satur- 
day and Sunday in Chicago visiting among 
his friends in the local trade. 


L. J. Wilson, of Moss, Blais & Wilson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chicago 
this week getting a line on the northern pine 
lath situation in local territory. 


F. N. McCarthy, of the Prendergast Co., 
Spokane, Wash., passed through Chicago Jan. 
11 on his way to Marion, Ohio, where the 
company maintains headquarters. 


J. H. Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber 
Co., Racine, Wis., made a business trip to 
Chicago last week and stated that the retail 
business was in pretty good shape. 


E. E. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
retailer of Sheboygan, Wis., when in Chicago 
last week reported a good volume of business 
last year, and stated that 1928 prospects are 
good. 


Louis Gerlinger, of the Gerlinger Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., stopped over for a couple 
of days in Chicago this week on his return to 
headquarters following a business trip to east- 
ern consuming centers. 


W. D. Durland,. resident manager at New 
Orleans, La., for James D. Lacey & Co., timber 
land factors, has just returned to his head- 
quarters from a week’s trip to Chicago and 
other points in the North. 


J. S. Weidman, of the Weidman Lumber 
Co., northern hardwood manufacturer of Trout 
Creek, Mich., when in Chicago on Monday of 
this week reported that the mill was running 
on a curtailed production schedule. 


Fred G. Eddy, secretary of the Randal! 
Lumber & Coal Co., retailer of Flint, Mich.. 
spent several days in Chicago last week visiting 
with friends in the local trade. He was opti- 
mistic over the outlook for business in 1928. 


Herbert G. Dunlevie, prominent wholesaler 
of Savannah, Ga., will leave for New York 
City, where he has been made an officer of 
the Harry S. Lafond Co., wholesaler, and 
will have his family join him there within a 
few weeks. . 


R. M. Kelso, of the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., 
visited last week with his son who is spending 
the winter in Albuquerque, N. M., and in com- 
pany with W. G. Ramshaw, sales manager, he 


inspected the mills of the White Pine Lumber 
Co. at Bernalillo, N. M. 


M. Miller, general manager of the Acorn 
Supply Co., retailer of Toledo, Ohio, passed 
through Chicago the latter part of last week 
en route home following a business trip to the 
Twin Cities. He reported a guod turnover last 
year, and considered 1928 prospects very en- 
couraging. 


Albert A. Henry, president of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co., is confined to his home 
with stomach trouble. His condition was crit- 
ical during the latter part of last week, but he 
has improved somewhat since then and it is 
now hoped that he will be restored to health 
in a few weeks’ time. 


T. B. Grissom, formerly sales manager of the 
H. T. Whitson Lumber. Co., at Cookeville, 
Tenn., was in Cincinnati, Ohio, last week and 
announced his resignation from that connec- 
tion to become a member of the firm of Gris- 
som-Rakestraw & Co., at Burnside, Ky. The 
new firm will engage in the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber. 


James D. Lacey and J. W. McCurdy, of 
James D. Lacey & Co., timber land factors, 
Chicago, spent a few days in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., this week attending the annual meet- 
ings of the Clallam Lumber Co. and the Tensas 
Delta Land Co. The former has extensive 
holdings of timber lands in Washington and 
the latter in Louisiana. 


Charles S. Kennedy and F. P. Hixon, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co., are on a 
business trip to the Coast and en route West 
visited lumber manufacturers in Albuquerque, 
N. M., the White Pine Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Bernalillo, and the Cady Lumber Corporation’s 
operations at McNary, Ariz. 


Services in memory of the late Morris 
Joseph, president of the Joseph Bros. Lumber 
Co., will be held on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 15, 
at 2:30 p. m, at Washington Boulevard 
Temple, Washington Boulevard and Karlov 
Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Joseph died suddenly 
in Palestine on Dec. 29, and the remains were 
laid to rest at Jerusalem on the same day. 


C. J. Winton, assistant manager of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., specialist in Idaho white 
pine and Engelmann spruce, of Gibbs, Idaho; 
D. D. Rosenberry, general manager of The 
Pas Lumber Co. (Ltd.), The Pas, Man., and 
J. N. Winton, of Rockford, IIl., sales repre- 
sentative of the Winton Lumber. Co., were in 
Chicago this week conferring with A. K. 
Southworth, local sales representative. 


W. McClellan, of the Capilano Timber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., passed through Chicago last 
week on his return to the Coast after a busi- 
ness trip through Oklahoma and Texas. He 
reported that the big-new plant of the com- 
pany is now in operation producing cedar and 
hemlock products, and that the mill will shortly 
have a capacity of 250,000 feet a day. The 
Gregertsen Bros. Co., of Chicago, expects to 
handle a good deal of the Capilano ‘output in 
the central West. 


Richard Cortis, president of the Richard 
Cortis Lumber Co., who is on an automobile 
trip in the Southland with his wife, met with 
an accident while driving through the moun- 
tains of Virginia recently. It seems that the 
car skidded and turned over pinning the occu- 
pants underneath, but fortunately they escaped 
with a few bruises and a bad shaking up. The 
many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Cortis will be 
glad to know that after resting up a couple 
of days they bought a new car and continued 
their journey none the worse for such an 
experience. When last heard from they were 
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in Jacksonville, Fla., enjoying fine vacation 
weather. 


A prominent western lumber manufacturer 
who visited Chicago this week was William 
Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash. Like other lumbermen 
from the West Coast, Mr. Donovan is view- 
ing the future with a little more optimism 
than has been the case for some time. He 
believes the lumber manufacturers largely 
have the solution of their problems in their 
own hands and through the right sort of 
cooperation and proper merchandising the 
West Coast industry and the lumber indus- 
try as a whole may be put on a more stable 
and satisfactory basis. 


Charles J. Kinzel, president Kinzel Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago for a day 
this week on his way home after a visit to the 
operations of the Mt. Emily Lumber Co. at 
La Grande, Ore. Mr. Kinzel reports a gen- 
eral curtailment of production in that particu- 
lar territory, some of the mills being down 
altogether and others operating on a greatly 
reduced scale. He believes that because of the 
general improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion and the certainty of another big building 
year that 1928 should be a good year for tlie 
lumber industry. A great need in the industry, 
Mr. Kinzel thinks, is for better merchandising 
and for lumbermen to have more confidence 
in one another. 


W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., spent several days 
in Chicago this week. His particular object 
in visiting Chicago at this time was to attend 
the January furniture show at the Furniture 
Mart. Mr. Dickason’s company not only con- 
ducts a big retail lumber business but in con- 
nection has what practically amounts to a de- 
partment store, carrying a full-line of build- 
ers’ hardware, paints, wall paper, furniture 
and household equipment. While the oil busi- 
ness is the foundation of the general prosperity 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Dickason reports poultry 
and dairy farming becoming more important 
factors all the time and in some of the yards 
of his company finds the greater proportion 
of lumber sold going into poultry and dairy 
farm buildings and equipment. Mr. Dickason 
is a former president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and was hopeful that 
he might find an opportunity to drop in on the 
fortieth annual convention of that organization, 
which meets in Kansas City on Jan. 25. 


Branch Managers Hold Conference 


The annual conference of managers of the 
branch offices of James D. Lacey & Co., held in 
Chicago last week, was attended by the follow- 
ing: C. A. Lyford, Seattle, Wash.; E. A. Sterl- 
ing, New York City; P. L. Lyford, Vancouver, 
B. C.; F. T. Jenkins, Montreal, Que.; S. J. 
Hall, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. D. Durland, New 
Orleans, La.; T. W. Alexander, Asheville, N. 
C.; C. W. Griffith, Memphis, Tenn. The branch 
managers put in a very interesting week, James 
D. Lacey, head of the company bearing his 
name, also being present at the conference. 





Service Station for Chicago Retailers 


In step with progress and desiring to give 
retail lumber dealers an ever-improving serv- 
ice, the Long-Bell Service Station (Inc.) has 
been organized, and will open about Jan. 20 at 
5301 West 65th Street, Chicago. It will serve 
exclusively the lumber dealers in the Chicago 
trade territory and will stock such Long-Bell 
trade-marked lumber products as California 
white pine sash and doors, Douglas fir frames, 
Douglas fir Trimpak, gum trim and oak floor- 
ing. Deliveries will be made by rail and truck 
and in most instances a 24-hour service is as- 
sured. 

P,. L. Reagan, former manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s glazing plant at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., is in charge of the service station. In 
making the announcement, Mr. .Reagan said: 
“Modern retail lumber merchandising demands 


a service which provides the quickest possible 
delivery—a service which will aid lumber 
dealers in obtaining maximum turnover, to 
carry and maintain well balanced stocks and to 
meet the demands of their customers promptly 
and efficiently. The Long-Bell Service Sta- 
tion (Inc.) will provide such service. It will 
enable the dealer to minimize on his stock of 
sash and doors, frames, trim and oak floor- 
ing, and at the same time be assured of get- 
ting as much stock as is needed when he needs 
it. Whether accustomed to buying these items 
in carloads, ‘l. c. 1.’ or for truck delivery, we 
are confident that dealers will find this service 
to be a decided advantage.” 


Local Views of This 
and That 
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Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 











Retail dealers are beginning to show greater 
disposition to increase their stocks in order 
better to serve their trade and to reduce busi- 
ness complications and worries, in the opinion 
of Fred Kozak, of the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co. Retailers have for some time 
made it a practice to carry the lightest stocks 
possible and most of their mill Orders were 
placed only after they themselves had secured 
an actual order for the material. Speedy rail- 
road transportation has favored this policy, 
but even at that, when customers were in a 
hurry as they so often are, it caused great 
inconvenience, uncertainty and worry not to 
have at least a part of the desired stock on 
hand but having to await delivery from con- 
siderable distances. Mr. Kozak said his com- 
pany during the last two months has had more 
calls for tracing cars than ever before. “The 
yards order their lumber this minute and 
seemingly want it the next,” he declared. “This 
shows how urgent their needs are and how 
insistent their customers are in demanding de- 
livery.” He finds an indication that yard 
managers are beginning to tire of the strain 
attached to this method of doing business, and 
believes that they are awakening to the desir- 
ability, in fact necessity, of carrying increased 
stocks so as to be prepared for emergencies. 

kek Ke * 


Charles L. Baxter, head of the same concern, 


“has just returned from a trip to southern 


manufacturing centers, with the impression 
that the mill situation is fundamentally strong 
throughout. Stocks are not plentiful, he found, 
even though the mills are losing no time in 
production. Demand has not been spectacular 
but nevertheless sufficient to keep any items 
from accumulating to any extent—certainly not 
enough to influence prices. “The manufactur- 
ers are looking forward with optimism,” said 
Mr. Baxter. “They expect a good all-around 
market from now through spring at least, with 
better prices, and I think they are more than 
half right.” 
kk KKK 

Another Chicago lumberman who views the 
new year with confidence is George D. Griffith, 
of the Griffth-Hubbard Lumber Co.  Busi- 
ness is undoubtedly resting on a sound founda- 
tion and is ready for expansion, is his con- 
clusion. However, business men generally must 
face the fact that price levels are moving lower, 
and that to preserve a fair margin of profit 
it will be nceessary to closely watch costs of 
manufacture and selling, to stop all leaks and 
to increase efficiency. If this is done, business 
will remain prosperous and no one will have 
much cause to complain. 

ee 

Mr. Griffith, though devoting his energies 
almost entirely to the lumber industry, is 
financially interested in several large corpora- 
tions in as many different lines of industry, 
and through reports from these is afforded a 
broader view of fundamental business con- 
ditions than is obtainable by most “outsiders.” 
Mr. Griffith states that the reports from all 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 1026 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Blidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales parnte for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and’ Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED — 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., ** %e,12Set 


Telephone, Main 0276 





Phone, CANAL 0049 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 
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The Center of Social Activities 


Kingshighway at Lindell Blvd., 
opposite Forest Park. 


500 Rooms with Bath—Single or en Suite 
$3.50 and up. 


HOTEL CHASE, St. Louis 


Frederic C. Skillman Geo. T. Thompson 
Managing Directors 
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Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 


NEW YORK CITY : 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 
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4 sf ‘ 
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A NEW fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service. 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet, - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath, - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath, - - 5.00 


The location is unique : 
Subway, elevated, street cars, buses, all at door 
Finest parking space in the city 
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the concerns in which he is interested agree 
that business in their various fields is expand- 
ing, gradually but surely, and that prospects 
for the year are encouraging in more ways 
than one. “This better feeling in other in- 
dustries is bound to find reflection in the lum- 
ber industry,” said Mr. Griffith, “and is one 
of the reasons for my expectation of a satis- 
factory year. The success of each individual 
business man will, of course, in large measure 
depend on his ability to adjust his affairs to 
changing conditions and requirements.” 
ek eK 


Even though the market remains poor and 
prices’ are unsatisfactory, the northern lath 
situation is vastly improved, according to C. W. 
Molin, lath specialist with offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. This improve- 
ment, states Mr. Molin, is due to the fact that 
the discouraging market condition last year, 
when demand was much reduced and the mills 
overburdened with stocks, caused a material 
decrease in lath manufacture throughout the 
North, with the result that there is now only 
about 25 percent of the stocks that there were 
a year ago. This means a readjustment to 
market requirements, and this situation is 
bound to find reflection in prices very soon. 


Inspect Frame Manufacturing Plant 


Bayport, Minn., Jan. 9.—Prominent visitors 
te Bayport last Friday were Harry Meyer, 
manager of the millwork department of the 
Combs Lumber. Co., Lexington, Ky., and two 
of his salesmen, Mr. Golden and Mr. Jacobs, 
who spent one entire day going through the 
plant of the Andersen Lumber Co. and in. 
specting all of the various operations necessary 
in the manufacture of Andersen frames. The 
Combs Lumber Co: is a large buyer of An- 
dersen frames and Mr. Meyer says that he has 
been very successful with this product in that 
territory. 


Buys Michigan Sawmill and Timber 


William Bonifas, president of the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., has recently purchased 
from the Stearns & Culver interests their saw- 
mill at Lake Linden, Mich., together with 50,- 
000 acres of timber land. Arrangements are 
being made to add another band to the mill’s 
present equipment of a band and resaw, also to 
install a tie mill, complete planing mill and dry 
kilns. It is the intention to manufacture 25,- 
000,000 feet of hardwood annually which will 
be marketed through the Winegar-Gorman 














FRANK A. KINGSLEY, 
F. A. Kingsley Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was found dead of carbon monoxide 
poisoning in the garage of his home in that 
city Saturday, Jan. 7. 
Mr. Kingsley was 
found about noon by 
his wife who went to 
the garage to look for 
him after having called 
his office to inquire 
when he would _. be 
home for lunch. She 
was told by employees 
that her husband had 
not been at the office 
during the forenoon. 


president of the 





THE LATE 
F. A. KINGSLEY 





Becoming alarmed she 


went to the garage 
and there found Mr. 
Kingsley lying face 


downward on the fioor 
of his coupe. Attempts 
by the pulmotor squad 
of the fire department 
to revive him were fu- 
tile. Mr. Kingsley was 
55 years old and was 
a native of Iowa. He 
had been engaged in the lumber business in 
Minneapolis for a number of years. He was 
formerly general sales manager for the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co. He is survived 
by his wife, who is a Minnesota leader in 
politics, and one son, Robert, who is attend- 
ing Harvard. He was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen during 1923. Funeral services were 
conducted Tuesday, Jan. 10, at the residence, 
Rev. Augustin D. Brokaw, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Congregational Church, officiating. 








GEORGE CUTLER, formerly head of the 
firm of Stetson, Cutler & Co. and of Cutler & 
Co., Boston, died Saturday, Dec. 31, at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. Mr. Cutler was 71 
years old. He was formerly in partnership 
with his .brother, Fred, who survives him, but 
both sold their extensive mill holdings in 
Maine and Canada and retired from active 
business about five years ago. Some of the 
Canadian mills were sold to Fraser & Co. 
Those in St. John were shut down and the 
Maine mills were disposed of to pulp com- 
panies. A third brother, John Cutler, was 
in the firm of Redman & Cutler, Inc., New 
York City, until his death two years ago, 
three brothers inherited interests in the lum- 
ber business from their father, whose asso- 
ciation with the lumber industry dates back 
to 1840. George Cutler in his younger days 
was stroke of the famous Harvard crew that 
went to England and defeated all opponents 
there, after similar conquests: in America. 
Subsequently three of George Cutler’s sons 
were members of Harvard crews at the same 
time. John Cutler, the oldest son, was captain 
of the Harvard crew; Rodger Cutler was 
stroke of the first crew, and Elliott Cutler 








Lumber Co., of Chicago. 








was a member of the freshman crew. ‘The 
funeral took place in Brookline, Mass., on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan, 3, and interment was 
in Bangor, Me., where the family lived for 
many years and where the Cutlers became 
famous in the lumber industry. 


WILLIAM C. MARSHALL, president of the 
Central Sash & Door Co., of Macon, Ga., died 
at his home in that city on Tuesday night, 
Jan. 10, at the age of 49. Mr. Marshall was 
stricken ill a few weeks ago, up to which time 
he had been active in business and civic affairs 
in Macon and had for a number of years been 
a prominent figure in Georgia lumbering. A 
widow, one son and one daughter survive. 
Funeral services, which were largely attended, 
were held at the residence in Macon Wednes- 
day afternoon, being conducted by Dr. C. R. 
Jenkins, pastor of the Mulberry Street Meth- 
odist Church, of which Mr. Marshall was a 
member. 


WILLIAM H. GILLESPIE, formerly presi- 
dent of the Dunbar~-Box & Lumber Co., of 
New York City, died on Jan. 8 at his home 
in Flushing, L. IL, after an illness of four 
days, of pleurisy. Mr. Gillespie was 64 years 
old and had been associated with the Dunbar 
company for thirty-seven years. He had been 
president since 1912, when he succeeded the 
late T. G. Reid, up to the time he retired from 
active control of the business about two years 
ago. He was widely known in lumber circles 
in the New York section. A widow and three 
daughters survive. Mr. Gillespie was a native 
of Ireland and came to this country in his 
boyhood. 


WILLIAM C. BUDDENBAUM, 70 years old, 
a pioneer lumberman of Indianapolis and a 
life-long resident of that city, died recently 
in the Methodist hospital there after an illness 
of five years. Burial was in the Union Chapel 
cemetery. Mr, Buddenbaum’s parents, Mr- 
and Mrs. Henry Buddenbaum, were early set- 
tlers in Indianapolis. His father was one of 
the first to establish a lumber business in the 
city and at one time was treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Manufacturers’ and Carpenters 
Union. William Buddenbaum began work in 
his father’s yard early in life and later, after 
gaining experience, became superintendent of 
the company. He founded the Home Lumber 
Co. and later the Buddenbaum Lumber Co., 
both of Indianapolis, and served as president 
of both organizations. He also was vice presi- 
dent of the Carmel Lumber Co., Carmel, Ind., 
and of the Broad Ripple Lumber Co. of Indi- 
anapolis. Due to illness and advancing years, 
he retired from active business in 1917. He 
was prominent in fraternal and civic move- 
ments in Indianapolis during his entire busi- 
ness career. Surviving are four daughters, 
Miss Retta and Miss Hilda Buddenbaum, Mrs. 
Fred Landgraf and Mrs. Ruby Priesmeyer; 
two sons, Paul G. Buddenbaum, secretary- 
treasurer, and Carl H. Buddenbaum, president 
of the Broad Ripple Lumber Co.; two brothers, 
Louis G. Buddenbaum, president of the Bud- 
denbaum Lumber Co. and Harry Buddenbaum 
of F. J. Meyer & Co. 


J. B. FORD, vice president of the J. B. 
Ford Lumber Co. and president of the Ford 
Brick & Tile’ Co., of Harrisburg, Ill., died at 


his home in that city recently at the age of 
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74, of a paralytic stroke. Mr. Ford had suf- 
fered a first stroke about three years ago and 
the second occurred several weeks ago since 
which time his death had been momentarily 
expected. Mr. Ford was a native of New 
York State but had lived in Iowa, Michigan or 
Illinois most of his life. He started his lum- 
ber and contracting business in Harrisburg 
in 1884 and organized the present J. B, Ford 
Lumber Co. in 1893. A man of sterling char- 
acter, Mr. Ford became prominent in local 
civic affairs and took an active part in poli- 
tics. He was elected mayor of Harrisburg in 
1908, and served with great efficiency. A 
widow, three sons, two brothers and three 
sisters survive him. The sons, Eugene, 
Charles and Dayton Ford havé all become as- 
sociated with the building material and lum- 
ber business headed by their father. 


JOHN EVANS, of Alexandria, La., who was 
for many years connected with the Louisiana 
lumber industry, died in Alexandria on 
Jan. 9 at the age of 71. Mr. Evans was 
born in Cardigan, South Wales, and came 
to the United States about fifty years ago, 
settling at Glenmora, La. Later he became 
identified with the Crowell & Spencer inter- 
ests and aided in buying and blocking up the 
magnificent areas of longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber for the operations at Longleaf, Meridian 
and Alco. After the death of J. S. Crowell he 
was elected vice president of Crowell & 
Spencer Lumber Co., Meridian Lumber Co. 
and the Red River & Guif Railroad Co., and 
retained those offices until his retirement 
about two years ago. Mr. Evans is survived 
by a widow and a foster daughter, Mrs. 
Cc. D. M. Houghton, of Jackson, Mich., whose 
husband is a well known lumber wholesaler, 
formerly of New Orleans, and Jackson, Miss. 





' J. S. GARETSON, head of the J. S. Garetson 
Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo., died at that place on 
Jan. 3, at the age of 75. For more than twenty 
years Mr. Garetson was president of the 
Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., hardwood man- 
ufacturer of St. Louis. After the company 
passed out of existence he was connected 
with the Crossett Lumber Co., of Crosset, 
Ark.,“in the capacity of manager of the hard- 
wood department. He returned to St. Louis 
about two years ago and incorporated the 
J. S. Garetson Tie Co. in which he was inter- 
ested at the time of his death. Mr. Garetson 
was a man of fine character and had many 
friends in the lumber industry who will mourn 
his passing. He was buried in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, Kirkwood, Mo., on Jan. 5. 


S. ROBB ECCLES, for many years engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business at Balti- 
more, Md., and the son of a lumberman, died 
in a hospital there on Jan. 2 following an 
operation. Mr. Eccles was a native of Balti- 
more and had held membership in the Lumber 
Exchange for a long time. He was for years 
secretary of an organization of wholesalers, 
which worked for the betterment of the trade 
and took an active interest in other movements 
to place the business upon a _ satisfactory 
basis. In recent years he had represented 
some manufacturers of oak and maple floor- 
ing, along with producers of cypress and 
other woods. He was 59 years old and is sur- 
vived by his wife. 


HARRY BULL, for many years credit in- 
formation manager for ~ the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau of Toronto, Ont., passed away 
at the home of his daughter in that city, on 
Jan. 8, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Bull was intimately known and much re- 
spected by all retail lumber dealers, as well 
as dealers in other building materials, in the 
city of Toronto. Before his connection with 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, he was on 
the staff of the Winters Mercantile Agency, 
of Toronto. His wife predeceased him sev- 
eral years ago, and hé is survived by two 
sons and two daughters. 


SCOTT JOHNSTON, for many years in the 
lumber business at Rankin, Ill., and chairman 
of the fifth district of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, died at a hos- 
pital in Danville, Ill. on Saturday morning, 
Dec. 31, after an illness of about ten months. 
He was 66 years old. Mr. Johnston was for 
twenty years supervisor of Vermilion County 
and was the oldest member of the board. He 
was highly regarded in his section and among 
Illinois lumbermen with whom he had wide 
acquaintance. A widow, one daughter and a 
granddaughter, with two sisters, survive him. 


CAPT. ELIAS JACQUES, who had spent 
thirty years as master of lake lumber vessels, 
died on Jan. 7 at his home in Anchorville, 
Mich., of heart disease. When the Haines 
Lumber Co. was in business at North Ton- 
awanda he was captain of its barges ‘“Red- 
fern” and “Tuxbury.” Later he was master 
of the barge “King,” owned by Brady Bros., 
and for.three years he was master of the 
barge “Keuka” of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co.’s fleet. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and three sons. 


L. J. MARTIN, lumberman of El Dorado, 
Ark., died at his home there recently at the age 


of 53. He had been ill about a year, Mr. 
Martin was born in Union County, Arkansas, 
and had lived in El Dorado most of his life. 
At the time of his death he was half owner 
and manager of the Home Lumber Co. but 
for many years previous he had been manager 
of the El Dorado Lumber Co. A widow and 
two daughters survive. 


GEORGE CROTWELL, 44 years old, lum- 
ber dealer of Bessemer, Ala., died Sunday 
morning, Jan. 1, at his home in that place. 
Mr. Crotwell was a member of Crotwell Bros. 
Lumber Co. Surviving are a widow, one 
daughter, Frances Crotwell, and two brothers, 
Wesley and Christopher Crotwell. Active 
pallbearers were officers of his firm and fel- 
low lumbermen from the Bessemer yards. 


MRS. R. C. PROPST, 25 years of age, wife 
of R. C. (“Shorty”) Propst, well known ath- 
lete of the University of Alabama and a mem- 
ber of the Propst Lumber Co., passed away 
Wednesday, Jan. 4. Mrs. Propst was taken 
ill suddenly while on a visit in Chatchee, Ala., 
and was rushed to the hospital in Anniston. 
Deceased is survived by her husband, a small 
daughter, a brother and a sister. 


EDWARD McKEAN, Ravenna, Ont., for 
many years an operator of a saw and shingle 
mill, passed away recently at the Toronto 
General Hospital in his forty-seventh year. 
Mr. McKean was well known in the Colling- 
wood district, where he also owned several 
tracts of standing timber. He is survived 
by a widow and eleven children. 


MRS. NENA WILSON HILL, 45 years old, 
wife of Ralph E. Hill, assistant manager of 
lumber sales for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
died Jan. 9, at her home in Kansas City, Mo. 
Besides her husband she left a son, Ralph 
E. Jr., and three daughters, Caroline, Maude 
and Nena Kate. The funeral was Thursday, 
Jan. 12, from the Second Presbyterian church, 
of which Mrs. Hill was a niember. 


WILLIAM KLIPSTINE, 60, proprietor of a 
lumber firm bearing his name at Sidney, O., 
died suddenly following a heart attack Fri- 
day, Jan. 6. He had served for several years 
as councilman, and was held in high esteem. 
Three sons and three daughters survive. Mr. 
Klipstine had been identified with the lumber 
industry for several years and had extensive 
holdings in Sidney. 





Files That Save ‘Time 


XI 





sharp and true. 


As competition grows keener, the tempo of 
industry quickens. The working week shrinks. 
More work must be done in less time. 


To sharpen saws rapidly, use either a NICHOLSON 
or BLACK DIAMOND Saw File. Their teeth are sci- 
entifically formed— uniformly spaced — cutting edges 


Look for the NICHOLSON and BLACK DIAMOND 


trade marks. 


They stand for files that save time. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


ey are stamped on the tangs of all gen- 
uine NICHOLSON and BLACK DIAMOND Files. 


Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 








ing them. 








These Knives Hold Their Edge 


Planer and jointer knives that bear our trade mark 
never roll or turn on the edge when you are sharpen- 


It’s the high quality of the material and workmanship we 
put into them that makes the difference and results in a cut- 
ting steel that holds its edge. 
describes fully our line of 


Planer and Jointer Knives, Milled Cutters, Moulding 
Cutters, Blanks, Tenoner Knives, etc. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S.A. 


Write for our catalog which ¢ 





Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents. . 
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JANU: 
— —— ° NOR 
Beis ert aii FSR Sk ae Gara 5 aH Business Changes wood C 
es : ‘4 yan i, b Ve 7 fy) EN! 
Be ‘Se & _ : ae i Be : CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—F. H. Macomber Motewe 
; ; d : 2. G & Son, lumber, have moved from 681 to 268 * Zions 
4 b ; ae ites es Market St. busines 
— COLORADO. Keensburg—Mawson Deffenbaugh SOU’ 
Lumber Co. changing name to Mawson-Bradfield pects s 
° NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Coyle Lumber Co., in- Lumber Co. and moving principal office to Boulder, he is ir 
Incorporations corporated: capital, $20,000; address LeRoy Ander- FLORIDA. Little River —Consumers Lumber & VIRC 
° : . Supply Co. succeeded by Thomas Walking Lumber ‘ 
ARKANSAS. Pine Bin®—Standerd Lamber Co. ore Co, incorporated; Co" incorporated with capital of $100,000. te 
increasing capital from $225,000 to $400,000. egy > th GEORGIA. Thomasville—Columbia Panel Co = 
° — . of 
CALIFORNIA. Whittier—Verdugo Lumber Co., _ OHIO. gn Sg ee ee Columbia, S. C., recently purchased the plant and opeildin 
incorporated. ot lear cade te ee a gd A aned et S equipment of North State Veneer Co, here and is WYO 
COLORADO. Agate—Stroup Lumber Co., incor- Columbus—M. J. Bergin Lumber Co., incor- improving and enlarging. opening 
porated; capital, $300,000. Also in business at porated; capital, $25,000; old concern. ILLINOIS. Freeport—Central States Lumber Co, ber Co. 
Garden City, Kan. Marietta—Duck Creek Lumber Co., incorporated; removed to Janesville. Wis. 
CONNECTICUT. Branford—Branford Coal & capital, $25,000; old concern, Magnolia——-Hunter-Allen Lumber Co, gold to H, N 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; old OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Hanna Corporation, incor- E. Hulton Co. 
concern. ie 4 t Coal C porated to succeed the Hanna Lumber Co., capital, INDIANA. Bluffton—Frank McDowell succeeded 
Bn ae en es, =. a ae $275,000. pd McDowell er Co., incorporated; 1,000 oo 
Cornwall, Colchester; company will do business in OREGON. Yamhill—Cedar Creek Lumber Co. §& a _ Sse — ac™ ‘ocaie Cc tn FI Ol 
East Hampton, Conn. incorporated; capital, $10,000. aS aaa» ain og — pee Hh <a Phe 
GEORGIA. Savannah—Langford-Ellis Lumber _ PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—C. V. McCreight Soaimeniar pone by Hunting, of Cedar Rapids. Roy cently 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; general whole- Corporation, incorporated; wholesale. Werd cattnmen Ge teal maanee atl 
nH ~Aartg “ ildi i 3 Philadelphia—Lumber & Millwork Co., of Phila- erden continues as ° GEO: 
sale and retail lumber and building material busi a te Saeamnaneted Washta—Robertson Lumber Co. sold to Weart Co. re 
ness. : . ; ‘ Sa ee & Lysaght Lumber Co.; F. A. Christianson con- plant ¢ 
Waycross—Clinch Mfg. Co., incorporated; capi- TEXAS. MHouston—Crane Lumber Co., incor- tinues as manager $250,00 
tal, $50,000; sawmill. porated; capital, $25,000. . ote 
, : : J — chiner 
ILLINOIS. Carbondale—Colp Lumber Co., in- |_| San Antonio—San Antonio Building Material Co., ss tae 6 eee unten ty Lumber Co. sold ceneeel 
eorporated; capital, $50,000. Old concern. incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. ‘ 2 Ways 
Chicago—Adams Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- WASHINGTON. Seattle—Pacific Coast Plywood MISSOURI. Ava—Bid Lumber Co. succeeded by in tim! 
tal, $100,000; 420 W. 43rd St. Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. Swanson Lumber Co. LOU: 
Chicago—Adams Building Material Co. increasing Seattle—Washington Trading Co., incorporated; NEBRASKA. lLushton—J. H. Yost Lumber Co. plans f 
capital from _ $10,000 to $100,000, - ‘ capital, $15,000; sawmill. succeeded by Lushton Lumber Co. new m 
f ean te titenen = Regring, gta WEST VIRGINIA.  Bluefield—Mountain Fork NEVADA. Battle Mountain—A. D. Lemaire & NOR 
yp ne BB gy | & Mfg. Co. ites Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. Sons (Inc.) succeeded by Dan Shovelin. Furnitt 
porated: capital, $55,000; Touhy and Central WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Sutliff Lumber NEW YORK. College Point—Ludwig Becker ture of 
avenues Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. Lumber Co. succeeded by College Point Lumber & WAS 
Joliet — Leach Bros., incorporated; capital, Rhinelander—Wisconsin Veneer Co. increasing Supply Co. erect a 
$100,000 capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. NORTH DAKOTA. LaMoure—Thompson Yards WES 
INDIANA Chesterfield—Chesterfield Hardwood BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (Ine.) sold to Salzer Lumber Co. wood <¢ 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. - ? i Va., in 
Indianapolis—Thorntown | Lumber Co., incor- guaiah aravtadal Gainer: eothal $400,000; mye dave aaa tas some ge long: } 
porated; capital, $13,500. Retail. 2 buy; sell and deal in wood and timber of all Kinds, s80n Lumber Co. - at Ear 
LOUISIANA. Ringgold—Ringgold Lumber Co., Sudbury—Hawk Lake Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Lakeview—E. T. -Dusenbury has purchased the 
incorporated. creasing capital from $40,000 to $200,000. business of the Lakeview Lumber & Box Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—Dryden & Ball Port Arthur—Milton Francis Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Portland—J, A. Byerly has purchased a inter- 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. incorporated. pe logging business of K. P. Timber Co., Kerry, IND] 
Walker—Gustina Saw Mill in Lynx Hollow has planing 
“eat been sold to Hufft. IOW 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Viborg—F. H. Carpenter Lumbe 
Lumber Co. sold to Farmers Lumber Co. LOU 
TENNESSEE, Athens—Tom Sherman succeeded loss by 
by Sherman & Hammer. ORE 
Martin—R. A. Nants & Co., manufacturers of gle mi 
boxes and hampers, announce that_the plant at by fire. 
Gleason, Tenn., will be removed to Martin and an Spra 
investment of about $60,000 in new building and Lumbe 
equipment made. Company has also purchased TEN 
plant and equipment of City Lumber Co., Martin, heen b. 
from A. 8S. Johnson. : y 
TEXAS. Abilene—F. A. Butler Lumber Co.; R. ay 
L. Bowyer sells interest in firm to P. H. Staggers. ¥ 
Wichita Falls—Wholesale department of Moore- wis 
Richolt Lumber Co. sold to G. Don Bowie and Roy partly 
B. Gaston, of Amarillo. of $3,5 
WASHINGTON. Colville—C. M. Crego is re- 
ported to have sold his sawmill in this county to 
Arthur R. Kroll Lumber Co. 
Colville—Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
reported to have sold its sawmill in Stevens County 
to Northport Lumber Co. ' 
Lowell—L. H. Billings has sold his half interest GOI 
in logging firm of Billings & Dahl to Gus Zehle. timbe: 
. WYOMING. Wheatland—Chas. Bloedorn, of Den- and ¢ 
nm~ ver, Colo., representing the Bloedorn Lumber Co., virgin 
negotiated the purchase of the D, McCallum Lum- Furni 
ber Co. here; H,. M. Dillon remains in charge. the ec 
sawm 
for u: 
QUuSas New Ventures oS 
Py oi rs ALABAMA. Birmingham—L,. E. Ford, contrac- od ha 
ee 24 tor, will open yard in South Woodlawn for retail a. 
pert Sec ce j sales of building material and lumber. Has pur- 
ay re => me rite rerre chased the former site of Estes Lumber Co. in HA! 
= ESS, Ras bites ja lp | Woodlawn section. lumbe 
meatier = BH © : Birmingham—Blue Ridge Lumber Co., 923 Comer 1 on 
SSS 4—e au . Bldg., opening wholesale hardwood and crating on Lo 
SE AT; ‘ : business; Howard Norwood is in charge. here 
= SS ARKANSAS. Lockesbur 
ae —————— } q g—Lockesburg Lumber 
———S>_ —— Co. will open a lumber yard. — 
Osceola—W, W. Hall, retail lumber dealer, plans of h 
Ooms establishment of planing mill here, Marti 
CALIFORNIA. Lomita—Home Lumber Co. mov- some 
ing into new yard at Redondo Bivd. and Walnut St. berms: 
RATES FLORIDA. Coleman—Coleman Hardwood Co. lying 
R . has established a sawmill. the d 
oom without Bath Welcome . Osceola—Thigpen Lumber Co. opening wholesale April 
usiness. é 
$2.00 and up Vi sitors GEORGIA. Atlanta—Atlanta Furniture Mtg. Co. Cai 
: establishing new plant at Jefferson and Echols 
Room with Bath— streets, to Specialine in manufacture of cedar chests. — 
Fitzgerald—T. M. Bennett opened a lumber busi- ansa 
$2.50 and up To ness. for re 
. Macon—Heath-Walker Lumber. Co. opening South 
Double Room with Bath wholesale Jumber Desinens. sctenaii” Geka Clerk 
Macon—Norris ros. started a shuttle oc 
$4.00 and up South Western manufacturing business. : ae 
L b Los ee ae ae — &. opening Pape 
wholesale business at 360 N. chigan Ave, sidiar 
Marble Coffee Shop um ermens INDIANA. Gary—J. L. ag vet opening a whole- Simm 
° sale and commission lumber business. tion 
TABLE D’HOTE Convention KENTUCKY. Somerset—Pulaski Stave Co. has right: 
Lunch ee ae <a started manufacturing of staves. are li 
Dinner . . . . 85¢ & $1.25 MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge — Cambridge ley, 
Building Finish Co. has begun business. Sprin 
Also A la Carte Service Malden—International Supply Corporation began Unior 
business last week handling building materials; 000 : 
capital, $75,000. Work 
MISSOURI. Orrick—King. Lumber Co, planning to thi 
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NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Southern Hard- 


















wood Co. starting in business. ONO) NANA NANG INO) SAND VO) OD NOD OLD...) \W Ji 
PENNSYLVANIA. West Brownsville—Curry 4 : = 

mber Lumber Co. starting in business. =~ A 
268 * Zionsville—John A. Anders opening retail lumber 4 S 
business, = > 

augh SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—George Deas ex- 4 S 
ifield pects soon to begin handle manufacture in plant =~ la 
der, he is installing here. » = 
er & VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Millwork & Lum- \ a 
mber ber Co. starting in business. eS = 
WASHINGTON.  Seattle—Morton Lumber Co. = 5 : - 

‘0. of opening wholesale business in White-Henry-Stuart =! ‘> 
and Building. > \ P @ 
nd is WYOMING. Lusk—Charles and A. O. Bloedorm = > 
opening yard in. location of the old Niobrara Lum- as (do) a 

r Co, ber Co. = > N Zz 
. ° 4 — 

°* New Mills and Equipment z — = 
7 a 

eee ARIZONA. Tucson—Southwestern Sash & Door i E a 

, Co. building new mill at 210 Stevens Ave. 4 = 

North FLORIDA, Ponce de Leon—Hart Lumber Co. \ a 

~ Co plans to rebuild the company’s planing mill re- LZ = 

Roy cently destroyed by fire with loss of $100,000. = a 

GEORGIA. Savaanah—Savannah River Lumber a > 

Veart Co. reported to begin construction of additional i “a 

con- plant at Port Wentworth; an investment of about LY = 

$250,000 is being made it is said, including ma- N a 

sold chinery and equipment (dry kilns, boiler plant, LZ is 

generators, cut-up machines, surfacers, tenoners). ~ a 

Waycross—Clinch Mfg. Co. will install sawmill > S 

2d by in timber tract near here. = Z 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Roseland Box Co. LZ = 

r Co. plans rebuilding —_ res wee and installing = @ 
new machinery and equipment, Ss ° S 

re & NORTH CAROLINA.  Wilkesboro—American [Bx If Files-on-P arade, the party that asked so @ 

Furniture Co. will install new plant for manufac- LZ . = = 

ecker ture of household furniture. > many questions at the hanging of Danny @ 
ver & WASHINGTON. Stevenson—C. A. Potter will = s 

erect a sawmill on Sucker Lake near here. S Deever, were to go through our plants, probably @ 

Yards WEST VIRGINIA. Lo my ay a izeinte aoe: = - < “ - k Z 
yood Co., building a railroa ne from Earlhurst, : - 

Gist GA Ta inte Monroe County, West Virginia, eight mites |EQ his principal query would be:. “What makes = 
John- long; has nearly completed erection of band m ‘ ” 

re at Earlhurst. 2 the damaged boards so few? = 

i the 45 C ° = @ 

asualties 4 $ 

inter- mw “ “a 

- Z + a = 

cerry, } INDIANA, Indianapolis—Brookside Lumber Co, | Our answer would be, loud and clear: “No re = 

y has planing mill destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 4 h dli ” 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Palo Livestock, Grain & |X andiling. a 

yenter Lumber Co., loss by fire, $20,000. LZ Ss 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Higgins Lumber Co., > A a 

eeded loss by fire, $25,000. a . r oes into dress = 

e OREGON, jenan tn svenger & enews — > When a piece of lumbe g : ¢ 

¢  —”  -liggtiamgmbeneadiegelbeseticacnh shed, or rough shed, or into the yard, it stays @ 
nd an Sprague River—Boiler room of Campbell-Towle =! e “ p pr 

Lmeg 2 Camber Ca, Aestroyed by Sve; lens, $26,000. > there until the time comes to ship, or rework @ 

eng TENNESSEE. Harriman—Stowers Lumber Co., — fe * 9 2 m 

amu loss by fire, $150,000. 5 for shipping. There’s no sorting over, or @ 

a: RR VIRGINIA. ee ee P. Popkins, loss = d ki b a 
~ Rhee: by fire in lumber yard, $20, ‘ > © 6 s. no S 

ee WISCONSIN. | Milwaukee — Building occupied = changing ee id, or restac mg; no Dumps, z 
tly b acobson arre o. damage o exten iF e Ss 

a Roy | bf $3500 by fire. z jars, no walking over with muddy feet. @ 

is re- eI ee) a . Z 

ity to > hi 1 a e 
: z is was a measure of efficiency with us for = 

cattle, Timber Land Sales < T re of efficiency 2 

wre GOLDSBORO, N. C.,, Jan. 9—A tract of |S economy of operation, but it means clean, un- @ 
iteres ’ ° ” . ‘ ) a > 
shle. timber containing about 1,000 acres of gum = a 
Den. | and cypress, ,much of which is said to be |B damaged lumber to you. Carefully loaded into @ 
virgin, has been purchase y e jayn = e e . A 
‘um: | Furniture Manufacturing Co, Goldsboro, and |P¥ lined cars, it comes to you bright and fine and @ 
ge. the company is planning establishment of a =, se * a 
sawmill in the tract for cutting the timber | clean—as safe as buying sterling. S 

for use in its furniture plant. The company = @ 

also has taken an option of about 5,000 acres > . > 

ee of hardwood in Duplin County, North Caro- < @ 

retail 4 lina. 5 | 
3 pur- > ‘ : S 
Co. in HAZARD, KY., Jan. 10.—Stacy & Stacy, <x ° 79. i i ntr ed Mainline ‘2 
lumbermen of Kodak, Ky., closed a deal Jan. SS Mills 71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Spe y @ 

Comer 1 on 2,000 acres of hardwood timber lying Zt @ 
wating on Lot’s Creek headwaters several miles from |[@& iS 
here in Perry County. At Ball’s Fork in = ‘ 

umber Knott County Robert Gayhart and others > S 
closed a deal this week on about 1,000 acres = Zz 

plans of hardwood timber lands known as the old (& Sa 
Martin tract. Near Dwarf, Ky., on Trouble- << Zz 

- mov- some Creek, Chesley A. Slone, a local lum- > Ss 
nut St. berman purchased about 600 acres of timber = a 
id Co. lying on Stacy Mill Branch, and announced ) > 
the development of the timber to start by =, Ff @ 
oe 7 LUMBER COMPANY, LTD £ 
fg. Co - > TTA) IOS ee em ee SL ~ a pe eS 1 ~ 
: . CAMDEN, ARK., Jan. 9.—Involving more <A = 
— than 1,000,000 acres in 13 counties of Ar- |Ry SALES [LJP OF FICE @ 
r busi- kansas, one of the largest deeds ever filed = . Zz 
for record in that office, has been filed by the Sy : @ 

pening Southern International Paper Co., with Circuit | HAM MON D, LO U j Ss t A NA = 
Clerk England Plunkett. The company has just SN < 

block completed a $5,000,000 paper mill in this city. |k Zz 
The land has been deeded to the International > MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION S 

pening Paper Co. of which the Southern is a sub- =: a 
sidiary. Allen Curtis, vice president, and F. C. > = 

whole- Simmons, vo we 4 of the mee ae | — = ly” Hard h @ 
tion, negotiated the warranty deed. m a) “ S 

Yo. has rights, and in many cases the land outright, = A “Complete Supply” of Hardwoods from the c 
are located in the following counties: rad- > ° : S 

ibridge ley, Calhoun, Clark, Dallas, Garland, Hot | Pearl River Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Miss. z 
Spring, Montgomery, Ouachita, Pulaski, Saline, > > 

began Union, Jefferson and Pike. More than 100,- = « 
terials; 000 acres were bought in Calhoun county. 2 S 
to the local milivhas already been started and |B OTA EN 

lanning to the local m as already been starte ny Wa Wd Wd Vd Wd \Ud \Ud Ud \Od 10d \Ud Wud \Ud Ud Wud \UA \Ud Wud \Ud Ud \Ud \Ud Ws Ud \U7 ))- 

actual pulp making will begin soon. a Wa WA WWW WE WE WW WW 
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SOUTHERN PINE 











mill sales prices for the week ended Jan. 7 as reported from Kansas City, Mo.: 























Plooring *° r Fencing, $18 Boards, 818 or S28 | Shortleaf Dimension, Shortleaf Dimension, 
1x3” EG Bé&btr.. 60.41 E inish | No. 1, 1x4”, Other | No. 1, 1x8”, , Other | S1S1E : S1S1E 
1 46.67 B&better Surfaced: ” 4 lgts. .. 31.22 lg . 29.4 No. 1— No, 2— 
FG Babtr. 38.66 1x4” wee eee 45.06 1x6”, Other ixio” ‘Other 2x 4”,10’ ... 23.75 | 2x 4”, 16" 17.00 
No. 1 . 31.00 we A veeeeees oot i jets. . 34.10 Ig gt. 35.14 | 12° ee 22.05 8 & 20’ 18:00 
wre 07 | 2X8" -s+:- a . No. 2 (all engths):, 1x12”, Other pee , 2x 8”, if 8. 
ant" 5a Babe. tt! 1x5 and 10”.. 53.11 Mer take. 6.34 igts. .. 44.53 18 & 20’ 25.06 18 & 20° ober 
Jo. 1. 33.47 1x12"... +s se 63.65 Be ciekeuss 18.45 . 2 (all 10 to 2x 6”,10° ... 31.75 ” 49 
No. 1 33.47 4x4, 6 & 8” 55.75 ? 2x10”, 12 - 18.00 
No. 2 21.50 5/ x a ae iF fo No. i! (all eeeeiae 20 @Ft 12 ece 20.75 16’ 20. 00 
coe S/4u6" & 10%. 68.78 | 1x4” oo. e cece 2.59 ME. vovcsnne 19.43 | 16’ ... 22.00 | 18 & 20° 22°00 
Ceiling 6/4 = eee 6 6.33 ixe” onsuheast a 14.08 =e wawehes 18-73 | S28, id epee 31.50 2x12”, 12° 20.08 
” B&better . 29.65 - paagss SS eee 23.22 ee . 20. 
BxANO Le. 29:82 | 8/4 &8/4x5% rye No. 3 (all lengths): 18 & 20’ 25.75 18 & 20’ 24.00 
No. 2 19.00 | ¢ oh 0 & 12°. 13-00 | No 3 (10to 20’): RPP EE 5.12 | 2x10", 12) ... 25.00 imae 
Surfaced: | Ax 8” odes. ; ” 16’ ... 26.00 
Partition ix. ceaeeera 36.08 1x10” bie eaes 19.74 1x10” ania 15:68 18 & 20’ 25.50 | B&better: 
5" N .. 25.25 > i : N Z ; | 2x12”, 16’ 27.75 1%, 1%, & 
IRA ONO BLL 28B | 1x8" asses 39.00 | NGS sil IBIS.) 17.00 | _ Dongleaf Timbers 18 & 20° 31.42 2x4 &'6"... 60.00 
21x65 and 10”.. 42.00 a = 17:50 | No. 1 Sq. E&S No. 2— 
Drop Siding *1x12 ree 0.00 S48, 20’ and 2x 4”,10’ ... 19.50 | Casing and Base 
1x4 or 6” B&btr.. 36.51 Plaster Lath Car Material under: | 16” 20.00 | Bébetter: 
No, 1.. 37.43 No. 1, %”,. 4’ 2.37 an ane and 6”): Ot ke caaanns 29.73 | 18 & 20’ 23.00 - ee Oe wias 50.41 
No. 2.. 22.91 No.2, %”, 4’ 1.40 2, Random 16.32 Be sewewnemne 28.00 | 2x 6”, 12’ ... 16.00 8 and 10”.... 65.22 
Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended Jan. 6: 
Flooring Finish, C, Surfaced Drop Siding, No. 117 Longleaf Dimension, Longleaf Dimension, Shortleaf Dimension, 
1x3” E.G. B&btr sap.... 56.25 |1x6" ..........ceeeceees 39.50 |1x6” B&btr ............. 38.25]. SISLE S1E S1S1E 
F.G. B&btr e0D.. CET << ig hecnnenesoceula 40.50 a ena ye 34.50] No. 1— 
a Ee Slcch EE «so heen secceceveess 47.50 ie ee Legere. SO.SBIGe 8°. 10° .cccccccccccce 
a Beattie + 21.75 OP ‘knncanestResccnenn 54.00 ilies te i eee 
1x4” E.G. B&btr brt.. . Bae 
- , B&btr sap.... 63.00 Casing © Base, 1x6” 18&20’ 
ta. pe ag - 30.00 eae bt ee ee 33.00 22&24 
do I pe 83.25 | x5410” vivesececeneceee QOOOlNoe 3 IITIIIIIIEIIIEIEEE TEGB|SE 6 1G sees eeeeeseeee 5. 
- 2 ee ' P aecronssessens 
Random Fencing, 818 ET ci wdpionn gah eeien . 
Ceiling Seg ” Shiplap, Random 18&20° 2 
%x4” B&btr ......++++- 81.00)" axe" IIIIL I) 85.50 Lengths 3036 "7 
TA. Eh: wecsuda dana 29.75 Ino. 2, 154” occ ccccees 17.25 | No. 1, BS aeiishebaeielicst sea $8.95 2x 8”, a eeuwedesneseas ¥ 
0. G. Batts : 1x6”, CRE 18.75 Me 8 - set eneeretenss og 19830 apes aie wea ¥ 
Most” No. 1 & Disaoveee. BRODIT Pane SOI 1) OC ET ES a 25.25) 
ts” No. enttem scce| Beards, S18 or S88 amor 22LIIIIL rio] 2822”, Jer min Gees == ewtectiamre, 
Finish. B&bétr No. 1, Ix 8”, rdm....... 29.75 IRIS es eeeeeeees 17.25 16’ 16) gr 25.25 in.  Ree 
Surfaced x2”, fdm....... 4¢-75| Car Material, ix4-e" | | 724? 2x10", 18) eesccioots HES Timbers 
a pcnscoosseeenoosete f No. 2, Ix 8”. rdm....... 20.00 « No. 2— FS seas inte ecmichipeatinonta -25) , 
1x6” |. 44.00 |" * isi0”" ram......: tt Fes + eee oe on So crcnsatia mee eno Ot 
OP 43.25 ae! Se 25.75 SS icasesbars 36.00 | eer ,) a eee ll alah saben tei ; 
EPO sseecesenensees 30-00 |nco, 3, zie: 18M20"..... 25.50 gp aan tates 36.00 18&20° aiedle | POS 33.00 No. 1 Shortleat 
S/ax4, G88" 1... sc c228. 62.00 wield ~ “A eee 9 or 18’...... 36.00) 2x 6”, 12° ..... 294s 7... '"* 48°00 Timbers 
eee I Tee Bevel Siding Plaster Lath, %"x4’ 18820’ ae 19.75) 8" & und..2 ee 96.50 
CM ASEE-18" 22... cece nee 81.25 [4x6 No. 1 .......cce0e ae ROS MONEE a cicsinesc | OD icaccasccavers 19.75] 3x4&10” 5x10/10x10 .... 26.50 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Prices for mixed Spokane, Wash., Jan. 7.—The following San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 7.—The follow- 
cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, — — prices, f.o.b. mill, became effective Oct. 1: ing average prices f. 0. b. mills, those on com- 
have taken a number of reductions this week: p mons covering 1l-inch stock only, were re- 
Bevel Siding, %-inch ove Pine, 16-foot, Inch ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
width— Clear “a” “R” P No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
BE Screreseeoses $34.00 $28.00 $16.00 | €) ---------843.00 $88.08 $18.08 ..... ...-- | ended Jan. 4: 
B-inch ....+.+s+s+s0: eee eee tee | 80 ccccccsce 4000 SR00 $000 0002 crass ..,,_ California White Pine 
enw eens em A : 10" Dipeeconsin 42. 00 23. 09 20.00 ee eee All widths— 
Clear Bungalow Siding, % ccccee nen wane No. 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
iad’ tare aasweladoee y Pica Be pig $40.00 | 4” & wider. ...... sesce eecee $15.00 $ 6.00 4/4 - $71.40 $66.55 $53.90 $43.75 
PE wockbat eee skoncs heen set eens seen 51. . 74.4 64.95 53.65 52.50 
EM cca cbdbeddke bedded peeks nd eerees 60.00 | Pondosa Pine Shop— 6/4 : 18.25 57.00 49.60 57.75 
ungalow Siding, %-inch Fact.C No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 4 - 78. -80 58.50 see 
8-inch —- Peacived vabedns 5 -oage ws 30.00 Hy & 6/4.. ee 50 $34.50 $22.50 $16.50 ..... California Sugar Pine 
ST ae ee eee eee eee ee $6.00 rr ee 2.50 42. 50 30. 50 16.50 04, 26 4/4 . .$93.25 $86.20 $62. 00 
BEEMOM cctc es eore se rressenrerseeveeces 48.00 eeeeee * eeee8 ereee eeeee eeere ° 5/4 ~ sa.76 Ss 60.50 Ke: 
daho Whi oot— /4 .... 86.50 $58.00 
Some Wale Seay, 10m 8/4 1... 96.55 73.25 al 
WEST COAST LOGS No/1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.6 
:  dscewneda $37.00 $29.00 $23.00 eco covce White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
[Special telegram to American Lumaerman] ER. 40.00 32.00 26.00 ..... soos | Se ol. oo $28.25 Common— 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 10.—Log market quota- 8” cccccccce 38.00 30.00 24.00 ..... «weoce No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 34.35 No. 1, 1x4&6. $41. 50 
tions: $3.50: No. 2, $17; a cocneccas sn. + 4 fe +4 sees sees | No, 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.95 Sigg aia agpans ips 7.00 
w: No. 1, o. ©. | 12” ....seeee 00 34.00 25.00 ..... i sta heas 31. 
5, $13. * . MGM on. ones” cuses” cates $17.50 $ 5.00 | , Sugar Pine wees «| Lath— 
Fir, red: Daggates, $15@16. White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 45.75 mB ssddoae 4.50 
Cedar: se" ’ No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.20 gee eT ee 1.10 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $11, $12 and 2. , 6” 8&10" 12” 4”"&wdr. : las Fir No. 1 dim 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 8, $18. No. 1 & 2...$21.00 $24.00 $25.00 $26.00 ..... Douglas 21.25 1-9/16xa.w. 26.15 
—— No. 3 ....... 16.00 19.00 20.00 21.00 ..... | Common » + $21.25 
7. —Scarce and strong: No. 4 eeeeeree eee eeeee eeeee eeeee . 0 Dimension ° 16.85 White Pir 
Everett, Wash., Jan. Cedar No. 1 com...... $19.00 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13 Other than pen- No. 1 dimen. 
ates: patie of shingle logs only $17; lum- [Special telegram to American LumsBermAn] GE txesvsunsrs $10.00 1-9/16xa.w. 16.40 
ber logs, 
Hemlock: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. Portland, Ore., Jan. 10.—The following are 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: SOUTHERN PINE TIES 
: No.1 No. 2 No. 3 New York, Jan. 10.—Following are quota- 
Vancouver, B. ©., Jan. 7.—Latest log mar- 5/4 and 6/4......+4+ + $61.00 $39.00 $88.00 | tions on southern pine ties, f. o. b. New York: 
ket quotations are as follows: B/E covecccsecccccce CLO 49.00 33.00 | an gr gv— Sep. Heat 
Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 7x9” CPPS VOSS UP ea ee es kevesece $1.35 $1.65 
Cedar: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $15; No. 8, $7. 8 and better. For straight cars of specified oS eee 1.25 1.55 
Hemlock: $11. grades, add $65. DE” seccepecctudegevevecsedss San 1.26 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LumsBerMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—I*.0.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 7, 9 and 10, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical 


Bureau, were as 
follows: 
Vertical Grain 
B Bé&btr. Cc 
gle ere Te $33.50 $34.00 $29.00 
OS I Sn SR i nite 33.50 ae 
ET een, LoS 200... ae 
Flat Grain 
OS Mat Ce Pig 23.75 19.00 
ae: ceedewteees arias 28.00 26.50 
Mixed Gums ecumanall 
at”. HAigecirrews $14.75 
‘Ceiling 
ae ppalee ache’ oat 23.25 18.75 
De”: - 2 Saurwsting a oe dai 23.50 18.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” : 
De! aie meek ak eae ss aie 28.00 24.50 ie 
SS See 28.75 24.75 ra 
ea a - iss 15.75 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
POC rer ee $39.50 $37.25 $50.25 
Common Boards, and 
1x6” 1x8” 1xl0” 1x12” 
me Ssnccetaesea $13.25 $14.25, $15.00 $22.25 
a eer 11.50 11.50 12.00 11.75 
ik, DWietekdeas oa 7.25 7.25 cee ore 


No. 1, 2” — Ty 
12 18’ ie 22&24’ 26-32’ 


4”.$15.75 $16. a $11. 50 $14. 25 $18.50 

6”. 15.00 7.00 17.00 $19. 75 $20. 00 

8”. 15.50 1s. 50 16 50 16. 75 17.00 19.50 18.25 
10”. 16.00 16.75 17.25 17.50 17.25 21.00 19.00 
12”. 17.00 17.00 17.50 18.50 18.00 19.75 21. 1 





2x4”, 8’, $15.00; 10’, $15.50; 2x6”, 10’, $13. 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” neces 
No. 2....$10.50 $12.75 $9.75 $9.75 $12.75 
Te. Beoce. oe 6.75 s eciice iat on ee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $18.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 404, rough ....--cccecs 17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 19.00 
Fir Lath ‘ 
Mo: 1, PURE, PEF cbccccccs wsesrwesnens $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 oe 50 
OM Dale hi ies ee gp SLAC ee COLE TE eae s 
186” — na ead lees ins SO AR aoe At es a aT ae 36.75 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 3.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Dec. 30, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Bough: 
Edge, 4/4— 
eB PTE CTTT TT re el $45.00 
i cca tehan dee ee hanks anrk hs ies ae we 30.50 
Be nbs k 6 bcd endnendeeesersewed 20.85 
No. sont. No.3 No.1 box 
gle ae $46 are we 
mew . ¢sesene eeu e 50.00 ae nom 
ih RE Se A 55.94 oa $26.75 
SE sca tketeee anaes 62.28 $46.22 30.00 
Edge, No. 2 and better, 5/4...........e0.% $50.75 
Edge, No. 2 and better, 6/4..........0.4. 54.75 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips whe eben ca eeee 31.50 
FOG. 3 MS Gs 6 cece cccwcce svenénncedcs 5.10 
Dressed: 2%” Over 
Flooring, 13/16”— Width 2%” 
No. 2 & btr and B&btr...... $44.02 $42.00 
No. 1 common and No. 3.... 39.39 36.50 
ee er eer $35.25 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... 16.50 
Roofers: *Air 
No. 1 dried 
as dxdodneeseaaeedbtwaien $27.38 $17.29 
inch bus wee e kun Maw bawaan 27.94 18.41 
PE ) cei e SK eks bake REN ee — 8.38 
SE 6h:0.8 Gaara When msatintereinees 30.38 19.10 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chteoge on kiln dried Engelmann white 
spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop siding, ceiling 
and standard patterns in lengths 6- to 16-foot, con- 
taining not more 10 percent of shorts nor more 
than 60 percent = 16-foot: 





D&be No.1 0. 2 No. 8 

4/4 c/a 6&8/4 4/4* rt 4/4° 
4” Re oe $82 $58.00 $40.00 $33.00 
O éccos 82 82 64.00 40.50 35.00 
 eepece 66 82 82 64.00 39.00 35.00 
10” ..... 80 85 85 65.00 40.50 35.00 
12” ..... 91 95 85 °‘60.00 47.00 35.00 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2; add $6; in No. 8, 
add $5. 

Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 
843 26,” 4/4, $81.50; 6/4, $86.50; 6/4, $88.50; 8/4, 


ze. 4/4, $265.60; other _{itincm, $29.50. 
For alt rough stock, add $2.50. 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8. 45; No. 2, $6.95. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


" 8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
1x ; $27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 
i MEET EE 29.50 30.50 30.5 32.00 
3 <r arr 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
ee 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
Serre 33.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 


For merchantable S1S deduct $3 from price 


of No. 1; for No, 2, deduct $5. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices of No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ 


and longer, No. 2; $26.00; No. 3, $22.50. 
No. 1 Hemlock, S1S1E— 


8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 
ees Se $30.00 $31.00 $29.00 $31.00 
ee Gh-ciewale 27.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
747 29.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 
a 29.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 
ee 30.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 


No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” 
and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, $22.00. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7.—Eastern prices per 
thousand, four or five bunches, f.o.b. mill, 





are: 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 
TRSEPS DOOR: GIS. oc cccccscceccocccoe $2.05 @2.10 
Bixtra stare, 6/28... ccvecccccces ae 2.20 
PE MEE oct ccccevVercrccsscoenee 2.30 @ 2.35 
i 2.  ccesswrecetene eee ees 2.80@ 8.00 
CE ca ce Le Sek cs ee ws Cert ke ee eee 2.95 @3.00 
ET ere 3.70@3.80 
pO i ES ee eae ee - 7.75@8.00 
C/E GC TRRGAEGIG co oc cicbccccsce 3.10 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
a 2.10 @2.15 
Ds HE, 6 004 005-0 00 peewee “2.25 
DN, SUN, 6.0.00 66b0 0005000 cow eEee 2.60 @ 2.80 
Perfects, 5/3 .cccccccscccccccccces -00 
, ccdre eb eeood seen be cnees Ore 3.45 
SES od coo Waal c's tees a lg laa os el 3.80@3.90 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2......eceeeeeeees 85 -95 
Common stars, 5/2.......ecceeeeees 1.00@1.10 
Common ClEars ...scccccccscccccce 1.45 @1.60 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

Pp > 6 ar ry errr ee nate ae 2.90 
a) gn wigs oeade cateokaesnearsa ane 
Perfestions ..cccccceccece sah tate eal ove Ga 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 10.—The following are 


prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” ..... . .$70.00 1 Mm eteeees 037-88 .00 
1x4—10” .... 59.00 ite ceeeeees oe+4 

Bevel siding— Le tees tees 30. 00 

me” fcccc ce MRD TAR cscces rs 
x6” ....... 26.00 Green box Imbr. 17.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 9.—Demand for poplar 
siding has been a trifle quiet due to bad 





weather. Production is going ahead steadily, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations at 
Louisville. read: 

FAS Select No. 1 No. 2 
CORO . c.css cen $50.00 $38.00 $28.00 ey 00 
SOMO ccscewe 0.00 36.00 26.00 0.00 
eee 50.00 35.00 22.00 ty 00 

POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, op poplar: 


Soft Texture— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Panel & No. 1, 18” 

& wider ...... +++ -$185 $150 $150 $160 
BN xtadcpecnne’d eco 106 120 120 180 
Saps & select........ 80 100 100 105 
ee 2 DBisescsscsee @ 65 65 70 
ek, | OU: Bickscncs.0 45 45 47 
me F.C Beccaces 30 80 80 


Valley— 

FAS .....+..-$ 95@100 $100@105 $105 
Saps & selects 66@ 70 70@ 75 80@ 85 
No. 1 com... 48@ 50 65@ 568 58@ 62 
No. 2 com. A. 87@ 39 41@ 438 48@ 45 
No. 2 com. B. 27@ 29 29@ 31 30@ 382 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of north 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: orthern hardwood, 


FAS Sel. No. 

Pegs e No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 145000 * gorge * 58:00 $ 88.00 § 19.00 
5/4 Sar i. +4 20.00 

ve oE00 H+ 00 40:00 2 
8/4 - 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 Bp 34 

Basswoop— 

4/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 22.0 
5/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 23:00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24.00 
8/4 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 24.00 
10/4 - 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 osee 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 coos 
Key stock, a4, $75; 5/4, $80 : 
FAS, $90; No. 1,’ $70. 1h OS eS 
1x4-inch No. 1 f. Ir. e : ~ 
inch git ace clr. & btr., $60; 1x5 

BircH— 

4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 

5/4 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 

10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 we 

oe ee 105.00 95.00 60.00 
oS ee 0.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 . 
Se 7 00 62.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & ee. 
he $15; for 5-inch & war., 8- foot & lgr., add 

Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two "face clear, $65; 1x6-inch, two 
face clear, $90; one and two ‘face clear, $70; 
run of pile, $68 


For sel. 


Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 22.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 73.00 40.00 pan 
12/4 95.00 85.00 78.00 45.00 
Rock EtmM— 
4/4 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 95.00 75.00 50.00 nen 
12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sort MaPpLe— 
4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep OaK— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 - 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 - 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 - 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 20.00 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STtock— 
No. 1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com, com. 
Se cn veharnseeeseu wm $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 
eS Ee ens Se 43.00 33.00 23.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No.2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 68.00 $ 52.00 $ 42.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
5/4-... 75.00 65.00 45.00 3.00 19.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 108.0 95.00 83.00 50.00 30.00 
14/4 - 135.00 125:00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 


Ada “e straight FAS, $10; 8-inch and wider, 
$18: 10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


BEECH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/8 oe 2 com. & better. .... $33.00 $16.00 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 80.00 coder 60.00 40.00 25.00 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos. 1& 2 
Ct. ceca vVobbabiarveeune $110.00 $ 85.00 
SS Tal bso Sates ote «+ 115.00 Hey + 
Se ee eee - 120.00 95.0 
a ee ere ee 130.00 105.00 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended Dec. 31—as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


HK" — %x1%” —_ 


BOR GOS. WES. ccs tecce GEES Sever 
BOS GtG, FOG. .cs coose se TT eneh » peeks 
2nd qtd. war... $55.00 70.32 $59.47 $50.84 
Ist pin. wht... 66.87 74.03 49.36 55.10 
Ist pln. red... 63.56 71.06 47.61 51.59 
2nd pln. wht... 56.23 62.05 41.58 40.10 
2nd pin. red... 65.28 61.34 40.37 41.78 
Srd wr ...... 36.49 40.14 29.54 32.25 
DE c¢tneces . wanes 4 ere 7.83 
%x1\y” %x2” Axle” %x2” 
lst pln. wht... $69.50 oT. 4 ewer $74.50 
See. De PSRs cocce, Geeee erccs 62.50 
ee Te, Wes ener $0.00 ames 56.94 
an ee, BOces cova ia 50.27 
Bee Ge cscecees ondte GEas  bcewe ‘aisdes 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. Db. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Jan, 7: 


tay -MFMA MFMA 
MaPLe First Second Third 
SETA” cdcevgoacorceens $69.05 $61.08 $43.40 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 10—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”..$43.00 10x10” ...... - -$49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.. 41.00 Dee” adeecees 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” an SEES” cccccece CE 

a sceteee -+ 42.00 Dee” § scccvcace Ge 
i” snktonenend 50.00 14x14” ...... -- 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

ee 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
pric 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


toc sel ceenane $29.50 
ee a ihatecacbas 30.50 
ec enn coke 31.50 
A aad 32°50 


#- inch thick, $1 more. 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6”, %x5%...$26.00 1x10”, %x 9%...$28.50 
1x8”, %x7%... 27.00 1x12”, %x11%... 29.00 
Shortleaf Dimensions, S48, %-inch Scant, 10- 
to 16-foot 
a wciesen tees OEM ee $29.50 
i crspedheew ! BB 0a, 31.00 
M vsgeneeehed 27.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
Te : eeerere $67.00 $63.00 shes 
xeue Se. ei vic etat 49.00 39.00 $29.00 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


re i Chie eed ecdaeesdronstsane $82.00 
, Meee Peles ccuccocesencsoecoueecese 0.00 
Ce. 5. Ce bdesesesenn ee saqnmee ae 50.00 
ee © ONG ME. cicicecncsdececesevede 40.00 
ee Oe ON, GO BR, ace vocectoreccesoene 29.00 
See, BS GO. COD TR. cccccesadcnedsceess 19.00 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Sie GO, GIORE cccvcccctecccsseceeeososes $42.00 
aS OY, GRORP ccccccdcccccccccescccccese 62.00 
$4210", Clear ..nccccccccccccccccececs -- 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

4§x2% ldyx2% 

MFMA First grade........... $80.00 $85.00 
MFMA Second grade......... 71.00 77.00 
MFMA Third grade........... 50.00 55.00 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

D No.2 No.3 

Sa scceresdes $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
Ps ¢nuaedeta 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
Ss eee eT Te 72.50 62.560 41.25 38.25 
St serecavecs $2.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 
Pr ssaetess os 97.50 87.50 44.25 39.25 
13” and up...... 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

SPruce ...ccccccees $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
Hemlock .......+--- 6.15 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 10.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $240; 6/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
, Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
$92. SOs; 5/4, $105@110; 6/4, 
5a6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





No. 1, 4/4 
1156120, nis,"3 
, 4/4, $46; 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 9.—Chicago 
ended Jan. 3, reported to Hardwood 





Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during week 
anufacturers’ Institute: 


Choo. Clev. Chge. Clev. | Chge. Clev. Cheo. Clev. Chge. Cley, 
RED GUM SAP GUM na WHITE OAK POPLAR SOFT ELM 
pag  Wusttered Plaio—Contd. Plain—contd Plain—contd. sae 
No. 1 com. & sel. No. 1 com. & sel. No. 1 com. and sel. ” 
4-4 100.58 4-4 41.75 la. 6 cee ate | RA 
6-4 105.50 5-4 45.50 6-4 66.50 eoce No. 1 com. 8-4 52.75 
3 wo 6-4 6.25 8-4 83.00 xa 4-4 66.00 coos | Me. SOm. 
o ied No. 2 com. No. 2 com. No. 2 A com. 4-4 28.25 
No. 1 com. & sel. te 25.25 4-4 45.50 oe? wid i 32.75 42.50 6-4 24.50 
4-4 53.75 lo. 3 com.—fig. grade , oom. 8-4 29.50 
6-4 = 64.25 ww * te OO 4-4 29.75 «31.25 | 44 30.50 33.00 | Log run 
8-4 65.50 take ’ No. 3 com. ame 6-4 43.25 on 
Plain BLACK GUM | SS *S000 - 185 | ons COTTONWOND 
FAS Quartered | RED OAK 4-4 71.25 ...- | Panel and wide No. 1 
4-4 95.50 —e |} 5-4 95.25 tees 4-4 = 91.00 ; 
5-4 103.50... | 4-4 (58.50 Fists 6-4 93.50... ” ’ 
6-4 104.25 Fas 8-4 98.00 FAS 13” & war. 
8-4 113.00 +++ | No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 70.75 sittin 4-4 69.00 
; oe 4-4 43.75 5-4 ---. 120.00 4-4 49.75 ..-. | Fas 
No. 1 com. & sel. Plain 6-4 98.25 cece 6-4 67.75 on 4-4 62.25 
4-4 50.25 vos | mag No. 1 com. & sel. 8-4 68.50 eevee 
5-4 55.75 cose 4-4 42.50 4-4 53.25 ere CHESTNUT 
Ce sees 5-4 ++ 74.50 -SOFT MAPLE Plain 
8-4 63.50 ° TUPELO 8-4 78.50 FA FAS 
P No. 2 com. 6- 5 -* 84.00 4-4 ose 10S 
SAP GUM oon lain 4-4 41.50 sees No. 3 com. a sel. =a Sound wormy 
=" Quartered 4-4 46.50 RED & WHITE OAK — 
4-4 «61.50 ~—=s«x...._ | NO. 1 com. & sel. Sound wormy HARD MAPLE BASSWOOD 
5-4 64:00 4- ‘ 35.50 wees | 4-4—«8850~— 58.00 | FAS FAS 
6-4 65.00 1.2. | No, 2 com, | ‘ 8-4 = we 107.00 | 4 wees 76.50 
8-4 66.25 osce “4 30.00 vane | POPLAR ecece ™ com. & sel. ori 
No. 1 com. & sel. WHITE OAK Plain No. 2 ’ 
4-4 48.75 een be FAS 0. 2 com SYCAMORE 
6-4 50.75 ieee Quarte: 4-4 78.25 110. 75 6-4 29.75 aii 
8-4 52.75 FAS 5-4 122,25 | Log run Quartered 
4-4 124.25 106.75 6-4 ****  390'95 4-4 4450 .... | FA 
— No. 1 com. & sel. 8-4 ** 134.95 8-4 50.50 <... 5-8 52.50 
4-4 75.00 -+++ | Saps No. 1 com. & sel. 
FAS 13” & war. : HICKORY 5- 5 
4-4 80.50 5-8 42.50 
4-4 = 64.50 FA ape 5-4 = 85.50 vee, 102.50 80.00 MAGNOLIA 
FAS ; 4-4 84. 25 110.00 | Saps & sel. 12-4 sian. wae 
4-4 55.75 bass 5-4 108.0 aaa 4-4 82.00 83.50 | No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 66.50 
5-4 59.75 nae 6-4 106. 50 saa 5-4 —- 65.00 rep 8-4 57.50 60.00 ‘0. 1 coth. & sel. 
6-4 63.00 8-4 116.25 pets 6-4 «67.75 ‘ae 12-4 oe TaD 4-4 50.00 

















WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 10.—Prices on West 
Virginia hardwoods secured from authoritative 
sources exclusively for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN are as follows: 


Ash— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
PD ecscaneupen $100 $115 $115 rep en A 
@105 @120 @120 
Common ....... 65 76 76 $85 
Ash FAS, 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. 
Chestnut— 
EE Usbe cde sede 90 110 110 nem 
@95 
Common ....... 58 66 66 eoce 
@62 @70 @70 
Sd. wormy .... 42 “pes eevee oneie 
@48 
ek. Dy .shenvtenn 32 
@ 36 
Poplar— 
FAS, inch & up 115 
@120 
PAS, T° & GDee coce 130 130 ee 
Cl. saps, 4” & up 85 105 105 105 
@115 @115 @115 
COGMMAOM scccecs 63 
@68 
Com. OF & UWB-+ evans 70 70 78 
@75 @75 @s80 
Mo. BA. coccccee 43 49 49 61 
@46 @54 
eee 32 33 33 36 
@36 @36 @37 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are comparative building permit totals 
for December: 





PERMITS Dec., 1926 Nov.,1927 Dec., 1927 
DE: vcicsenawne 120 121 95 
Offices & hotels.. 7 12 11 
Residences ...... 326 408 194 
Halls & churches. 5 4 2 
ED 6-5 6.6 6:0-6.0 1 ry ose 
Apartments ..... 276 309 266 
Stores & offices... 7 2 2 
Stores & residences 5 7 3 
Stores and halls. b dts 1 oon 
Store & apartments 19 27 33 
Miscellaneous .... 5 8 3 
BZOTALS .eccce 771 899 609 
Fee 732 868 596 
ee 39 31 13 
Frontage, ft. ... 26,213 32,081 23,495 
 dnensxeedewiod .$25, 097,900 $27,454, "000 $22,726,600 
COMPARATIVE BUILDING PERMIT TOTALS 
FOR THE YEARS 1923-24-25-26-27 
PERMITS 1923 e+ 1925 1926 1927 
OE ESS 1,726 1.039 1,853 1,560 1,538 
Offices & hotels 126 114 130 133 
Residences .... 7,852 8, 768 9,370 7,415 6,655 
Halls & 
churches ... 60 52 78 51 46 
Theatres ...... 3 8 5 2 3 
Apartments ... 5,179 5,235 5,397 4,523 4,101 
Stores & offices 51 42 46 47 25 
Stores & 
residences .. 151 181 244 166 121 
Stores & halls. 1 6 2 3 3 
Stores & 
apartments . 306 226 293 290 344 
Miscellaneous . 39 43 97 76 36 
TOTALS .. 15,494 16,253 17,500 14,263 12,025 
ee * = se 727 15,690 13, a 11, ey 
ic... Pree 526 1,810 63 
Frontage, 478 143 473° 712 534° "256 442 388 397, O98 
a hihincedeneprenteoioiesetiie $329,604,312 
RD Shade? ba 0665040 0m HORE ES 296,893,985 
SO Wienw es 6 ttnsvedeh Sbeaahsans 360,794,250 
SPE cteseetecevesteocesanectees 366,586,400 
DE Sicenestxtaseetetceasasence 352,936,400 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 3:7 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Indus- 
trials are principal buyers of northern pine 
this week. Some manufacturers say that re- 
tailers’ inquiries are increasing. Orders are 
running light and shipments are larger than 
sales. Prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Northern pine 
demand has been pretty fair lately at local 
yards, though the improvement has been the 
result of some wholesalers reducing their 
stocks by making concessions. Mill quota- 
tions are holding steady in most items. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—Production of 
spruce frames is now so light that base is 


firm at $42, but retailers are generally refus- 
ing to pay the higher prices. Dry boards are 
very scarce and firm. Lath are in quiet de- 
mand, selling pressure is strong and prices 
are easy. Quotations: Dimension, rail ship- 
ment, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $42; 9- 
inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. Provin- 
cial random, 2x3, 2x4 and 2x7, $33; 2x6, $34; 
2x8, $37@38. Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, D1S, merchantable, $34.50@35; 
matched, clipped 8- to 16-foot, $37@38. Fur- 
ring, 1x2-inch, $32@33. Lath, 1%-inch, $5.75@ 
6; 154-inch, $6.40@6.50. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—There are numerous in- 
quiries for all grades of northern hardwoods, 
particularly the No, 1 and better. Not many 
orders are being placed at the moment on 
account of the fact that most consumers are 
completing inventory. However, within the 
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next week or two considerable activity is ex- 
pected. The movement of No. 3 hardwoods to 
the box factories is seasonal. Prices are 
steady. Oak, gum and elm are among the 
more active items in southern hardwoods. 
Oak flooring prices are somewhat firmer and 
there is a little more stock moving. 


ST. LOUIS, ,MO., Jan. 9.—A slight improve- 
ment has developed in southern hardwood de- 
mand and ae still greater betterment is 
expected towards the end of the month when 
the furniture and automobile shows now in 
progress or about to be staged will have been 
concluded. A recent feature is the increased 
volume of inquiries from automobile plants 
interested in thick elm and maple. There is 
a fair movement of this stock and also of 
low grade lumber for box factories and indus- 
trial users. Prices are firm, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Whole- 
salers are inclined to delay buying. Fac- 
tories are not yet actively in the market. 
Prices are steady. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Hardwood de- 
mand is about seasonable, but the feeling is 
that trade will show up better soon, for a 
long period of inaction on the part of con- 
sumers has left them with depleted stocks. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—While demand for 
freight car material has caused a much 
stronger tone to the fir market on the West 
Coast, local buyers are still trying to fill their 
needs on the basis of prices prevailing dur- 
ing December. The volume of orders being 
placed by retail yards is considerably in ex- 
cess of their requirements a few weeks ago, 
and the demand bids fair to continue. No. 4 
Engelmann spruce is moving in fair volume 
at steady prices. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—Heavy curtail- 
ment by fir mills during the holidays has been 
followed this week by a considerable number 
of resumptions. The ability of some opera- 
tions to keep running will be influenced by log 
supply, which continues very tight. The mar- 
ket throughout is slow. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11.—Fir prices are the 
same as during the week before Christmas. 
Supplies are sufficient, and some transit stocks 
are arriving. Buyers are watching the mar- 
ket carefully. Retail yards are not stocking 
up, however. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan, 9.—The last week 
has been too near the start of the year to 
develop business in fir to an extent that might 
call for special comment, but there are not 
wanting indications that the interest in stocks 
is increasing. Competition among sellers is 
still very keen, despite the efforts of some of 
the big mills to curtail output and get stocks 
down to a less expansive basis, and the range 
of prices rules too low to admit of realizing 
adequate profits. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 10.—Fir demand 
is light and the market dull. In most of this 
section where retailers stock heavily on fir, 
the weather has been very cold and the ground 
snow covered and sales managers say they are 


not expecting much demand until the weather 
moderates. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan, 7.—Northwest 
fir mills, starting Jan. 1, refused to obligate 
themselves to deliver lumber at any specific 
time. Retail yards report many inquiries dur- 
ing the week, and their stocks are in fair 
shape. Retail prices are firm. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—Inquiries for cypress 
are coming out in larger volume, indicating 
that consumers are getting ready to replenish 
stocks. Some orders have already been placed 
by retailers and industrial interests. Prices 
are unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 9.—Activity in yellow 
cypress continue on the same basis with occa- 
sional orders for No. 1 from the coffin trade 
and demand for No. 2 from glass and bottle 
interests, There is not much stock moving to 
retailers. Inquiries have not picked up appre- 





GOOD LUMBER 
is CHEAP 
ADVERTISING 


There are any number of first class advertis- 
ing mediums—daily newspapers, billboards, . 
street car cards, direct-by-mail. But the best 
and cheapest advertising for a retail lumber 
merchant is the furnishing of GOOD. lumber. 
GOOD lumber will be remembered when the 


piece in the paper is forgotten. 


GOOD lumber is a builder of friendship and 
prosperity. 
POOR lumber never made a friend for a 


lumberman. 


For all construction which must stand the 
test of time— 


Sell Them 
Peavy Pine Products 
and Satisfaction 


Mills Nos. 19, 28, 29 and 40. 


PeavyWitsonLumser Company Inc. 


Manufacturers of 






Gy 


IRGIN Lone LEAF 


= and. 
SHort LEaF YELLOW PINE 
Shreveport, La. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ino, 
Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texla, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 
1966 Conway Bldg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bidg. 1826 New Canal Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1203-04 National Bank of North Philadelphia Bidg., 3701 N. Broad St. 


Every stick of 1” and 2” lumber that we manufacture 
is scientifically steam kiln dried 
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The Stevens Is Chicago Headquarters 
for Lumbermen 


“I do not marvel so much at the architectural grandeur and tremen- 
dous capacity ofthe world’s greatest hotel, as I do at The Stevens 
cleanliness, friendliness, reasonableness, service and courtesy.” 


Manager, West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Washington. 


R. B. Allen, 
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OWHERE else on earth 

do magnificent surround- 
ings, personal service, unlimit- 
ed facilities and perfect location 
combine to give the guest so 
much value for the moderate 
price he pays. 


Michigan Boulevard, 
Tth to Sth Streets 





—_—- 


263 $3.50 $5.00 
1242 4.00 6.00 
943 5.00 7.50 
278 6.00 9.00 
181 7.00 10.00 
93 10.00 15.00 
Fixed-Price Meals 
JAPANESE LUNCH ROOM 
Breakfast 45c Luncheon 65¢ Dinner $1.00 
COLCHESTER GRILL 
BrechtastOcang 76s 75c Luncheon85c Dinner$1.50 
lay Dinner $2.00 
:-* ROOM 
Breakfast 60cand 75c Luncheon85c Dinner$1.50 
Sunday Dinner $2.00 
MAIN DINING ROOM 
Luncheon $1.25 Dinner $3.00 per person 


THE STEVENS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


pe, 


3000 
Outside Rooms 


3000 
Private Baths 


The Stevens Room Rates 
Number of Rooms Single Rate Double Rate 


A la carte service is available in all restaurants at all meals 


Centrally located, Hotel La Salle, under 
Stevens management has for many years 
been recognized as the standard of ex- 
cellence in modern hotel service. 


ERNEST J. STEVENS, 
Vice-President and Manager 











Gulf coast cypress is moving 
All cypress prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—Northern hemlock is 
moving well to country retail yards and in- 
dustrial consumers at $4 off the Broughton 
list. Dry mill stocks are low, and there will 
be no additional quantities available until 
the new supply is in shipping condition. 


ciably here. 
fairly well. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11.-—The market in 
Pacific hemlock is unusually quiet, and dis- 
tributers say they do not expect improvement 
for two weeks or more. Supplies are more 
than ample. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—New England 
buyers are placing few orders. Stocks of dry 
native hemlock are very light and broken, and 
firm prices are quoted. Clipped boards are $32, 
and random $30. Offerings of western hem- 


lock are ample and prices are being made at- 


tractive. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—Local distributers of 
western pines report an improvement in the 
call for Pondosa. Prices hold up fairly well, 
as mill stocks are becoming broken under the 
influence of bad weather and curtailed pro- 
duction. California white pine is moving in 
somewhat larger volume to sash and door and 
retail yard interests. Prices on 4/4 shop and 
common grades have advanced about $1 during 
the last week. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 17.—The 
week was comparatively quiet in both Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pines, what business 
there was being picked up in the East. Fac- 
tory grades seemed to be the only ones hold- 
ing up. Prices were slightly off from last 
week, but manufacturers say this condition 
is but temporary. Many mills report depleted 
stocks, but no sawing being done. Export 


business is normal, 
below normal, 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11.—Supplies of Inland 
Empire stocks are not large, but prices are 
rather weak, especially in Idaho pine. Dis- 
tributers seem discouraged. Inventories have 
helped to slow up business. 


Retailers say business ig 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Wholesalers are 
finding a fair amount of business, though 
much of it is in small lots. Completion of 
inventories by numerous concerns discloses a 
shortage of stock. Prices are firm at the 
mills in most items of California white and 
sugar pine. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 10.—There con- 
tinues a fair demand for western pines from 
industrial consumers, but retailers are slow 
about placing orders. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 7.—Califor- 
nia white pine has shown improvement, with 
the factory grades in good shape. Stocks at 
mills are badly broken, although there is a 
small surplus of Nos. 1 and 2 clear. The 
sugar pine market is steady and factory lum- 
ber is getting scarce. In shop, 8/4 is espe- 
cially short. An advance of sugar pine prices 


is expected. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, Jan. 7.—Red- 
wood started the new year with production 
reduced 50 percent and orders about half of 
normal for 1927. Southern California, western 
and eastern business rallied somewhat after 
the holidays, but northern California and for- 
eign business lagged behind. Prices, however, 
are firm. Retailers report business slow, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 7.—The red- 
wood market continues firm, commons are 
short and there is a scarcity of short length 
stock at the mills. All mill stocks are rather 
low, except in clears, but this grade has been 
moving satisfactorily. Retail stocks are a 
little bit heavy for this time of year, but 
prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 11.—The local demand for 
southern pine is slow, as retailers have not 
been moving stocks from the yards very 
freely the last two weeks. Country yards are 
placing a few orders for flooring, finish and 
shiplap. Prices show no particular change 
from last week. 


ST. LOUIS. MO., Jan. 9.—Improvement in 
southern pine is indicated by an increased 
volume of inquiries but they have not devel- 
oped into a great many orders. Most of these 
inquiries emanate from yards interested, for 
the most part, in lower grades. There is a fair 
movement of crating stock. Prices have ad- 
vanced somewhat over the lower-grade list but 
uppers, such as flooring, finish, drop-siding 
and ceiling, are unaffected. Shipments are 
rather slow and have influenced this increase. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 10.—<Activity in 
the southern pine market is confined largely 
to orders for immediate requirements. There 
is plenty of inquiry and most of it is expected 
to turn into orders, but buyers apparently are 
not yet ready to place business. Prices are 
firmer. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—Southern pine 
wholesalers have booked few orders during the 
last two or three weeks. Selling pressure is 
strong and prices show little strength. Flooring, 
1x4-inch, B&better rift, is $69@82; C rift, $52@ 
75; B&better flat, $46@48. Partition, B&better, 
11/16-inch, quoted $44@48, is encountering in- 
tense competition of Coast lumber. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 
shingle stocks are light; 
but demand is slack. 
probably resume Jan. 16. 


7.—Red cedar 
prices are holding, 
Numerous mills will 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Retailers 
are taking a limited volume of red cedar shin- 
gles, usually in mixed cars. But the market 
still is subnormal. Prices are holding steady. 


Some inquiries are reported from large buy- 
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ers. Stocks in hands of distributers are light. 
Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 10.—Shingles 
have lost some strength in the last week, due 
to light demand. Clears are $2.25 and stars 
$2.05 down to $2. There is little demand for 
siding. Lath demand shows signs. of pick- 
ing up. 


NEW YORK. Jan. 11.—There are more than 
ample supplies of West Coast shingles. Prices 
are weak, and those looking for bargains are 
finding them. The eastern spruce lath mar- 
ket is still demoralized, supplies being abun- 
dant and prices weak. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—With the reduc- 
tion of unsold stocks of box lumber, prices 
have steadied. Demand has shown some im- 
provement. Round edge white pine boxboards, 
inch, are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 10.—There is very lit- 
tle call for clapboards. Native white pine and 
eastern spruce are very scarce and prices keep 
firm. There are ample wholesale stocks of 
West Coast clapboards. Some lots of red 
cedar and redwood can be picked up at rather 
attractive prices. 





Hymeneal 


STANGE-SHERWOOD. The marriage of 
Augustus H, Stange, of Merrill, Wis., to Miss 
Mary Sherwood, of South Bend, Ind., took 
place in St. Patrick’s Church in South Bend 
recently. The cermony was followed by a 
wedding breakfast at the Oliver Hotel after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Stange departed for a 
wedding journey which will include New York 
and Bermuda. It is expected that the young 
couple will return to Merrill in the Spring 
to make their home, but no time has been 
announced. The bride is the only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Sherwood, of South 
Bend. Her father is an official representative 
of the Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., 
and the family were formerly residents of 
Texas and Louisiana. The groom is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Stange, of Merrill, 
and a grandson of A, H. Stange, the founder 
and head of the extensive Stange lumber in- 
terests. He is a graduate of Notre Dame and 
was a member of the football team in 1922 
and 1923 and the basketball team in 1923. He 
has followed his father and grandfather into 
the lumber business and is sales manager for 
the Stange Lumber Co., of which his father is 
president. 


SMITH-RILEY. John W. Smith, lumber- 
man of Lot’s Creek in Perry County, Ken- 
tucky, was married on Jan. 7 to Miss Clarissa 
J. Riley. Mr. Smith operates two mills in 
the Kentucky hardwood section. The young 
couple will spend a few weeks in the South 
and will then make their home in Lot’s Creek. 


BAKER-YORKE. The marriage of Miss 
Alice Bernice Yorke, of Concord, N. C., and 
John Daniel Baker, Jr., of Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla., was solemnized at Concord, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 4. The bride is 
the daughter of Mrs. A. R. Howard and the 
late A. Jones Yorke. She graduated last year 
from Gunston .Hall, Washington, D. C. Her 
beauty, charming personality and accomplish- 
ments have won for her a host of friends in 
the South and East. Mr. Baker is the son of 
John D. Baker, Sr., president of the Baker & 
Holmes Co., one of the largest wholesale 
building material concerns in the Southeast. 
He is a graduate of Davidson, a member of 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity and has 
been since graduation associated with the 
pa & Holmes Co, as manager of the Tampa 
rancn, 


BATBES-MOORE. R, Thegarret Bates, a 
well known lumberman of Chavies, Ky., and 
Miss Anna Belle Moore, of Altro, Ky., were 
united in marriage on Thursday, Jan. 5 and 
are now spending a honeymoon in the South- 
west. They will make their home at Chavies. 


GAITHER-KING. A beautiful wedding was 
solemnized Thursday, Jan. 5 when Miss 
Georgia King became the bride of George 
Gaither, retail lumberman of Statesville, N. C. 
Rev. S. L. Cathey, pastor of the Concord 
Presbyterian church officiated at the cere- 
mony which was at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. H. S. King, of Sharpesburg 
township. 


KENNON-LOFTON. Miss Frances Lofton 
and Robert L. Kennon, of Columbia, S. C., 
were united in marriage Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 27, at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Lofton, McClellan- 
ville, S. C. Another daughter, Miss Carolina 
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PINE 


Win 1928 Sales 
With this Lumber 


Here is the light, soft and white lumber 
you want to satisfy your most critical cus- 
tomers. It comes from choice Pondosa Pine 
timber. It works as few woods do, is light 


to handle and takes any paint or stain. 


Try a mixed car of Craig Mountain Stock. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
Winchester, Idaho 


Ne VA AN OSTRAND, President, 
GEDDES, Vice-Pres. @ Gen’l Manager. 
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Quality OAK FLOORING 


lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 

Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
rire rey if #9 3/ 4 L' for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 


widths. Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


“KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining 


Manufacturea from 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Lofton, also became the bride of Dewey L. 
Johnson, of Moultrie, at the same time. Only 
the immediate family witnessed the double 
ceremony, which was performed by the Rev. 
E. P. Hutson, pastor of the Methodist church. 
Mr. Kennon is Carolina representative for 
John W. Zuber, an Atlanta wholesale concern. 
He makes his headquarters in Columbia, and 
is president of the Carolina Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 


STONE-HORTON. The marriage of Miss 
Martha Horton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Frederick Horton, and Riley Vance 
Stone, of the Stone Lumber Co., Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., was solemnized Dec. 31 at the 
Presbyterian church at Newton. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone left later for Washington, D. C., and 
other eastern cities where they will spend 
several weeks before going to Bristol to re- 
side. Mr. Stone is a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Riley Stone of Bristol, and is a 
graduate of the University of Tennessee. He 
is associated in business with his father in 
the Stone Lumber Co. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 79) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan, 10.—Wholesalers report some improve- 
ment in business during the last week as com- 
pared with the previous week. Many dealers 
have finished inventories and are placing some 
orders for both immediate and deferred ship- 
ment. Many mills, however, show reluctance 
to accept orders for future delivery at present 
prices. This is particularly true in southern 
pine No. 2 common boards and 2-inch dimen- 
sion. The railroads, which are usually ex- 
pected to be heavy buyers of hardwoods, are 
not coming into the market early this year. 
The New York Central has given notice that 
it will not be in the market until next fall, 
while the Norfolk & Western will not be in 
the market at all this year. The Pennsylvania 
is not a heavy purchaser at present, either. 
Prices on all kinds of lumber have held strong 
for the last week, and inquiries cover a wide 
range of stocks. Appalachian hardwoods seem 
to hold a rather conspicuous position because, 
relatively speaking, there is less stock on hand 
at this time than in several years past. Mills 
are holding strongly to present prices. Idaho 
white, Pondosa, and California white and 
sugar pines continue unchanged. Demand for 
and prices of hemlock, fir and cedar are also 
unchanged. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 9.—The opening of T928 finds the lum- 
ber trade in Ontario optimistic. Trade in 
1927 showed an increased volume, but small 
profits. The outlook for this year gives 
promise of better prices. 

The Supreme Court of Ottawa has given out 
a decision in the appeal of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway against fhe decision of the 
Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners 
in the Maritime rates case. This case relates 
to rates from Maritime points to the gate- 
ways at St. Johns and Ste. Rosalie, P. Q. 
The Dominion Board had previously directed 
the Canadian National to put into effect uni- 
form rates, showing a reduction of 20 percent 
on traffic via these gateways. The Canadian 
National Railway appealed and the Supreme 
Court now holds that the order made .by the 
Dominion Board was entirely within its pow- 
ers so far as traffic transferred at Ste. Rosalie 
is concerned, but not in regard to traffic trans- 
ferred at St. Johns. 

At a conference held recently at Montreal 
between officials of the Canadian National 
Railway and owners of dressing mills to- 
gether with others interested in the dressing- 
in-transit trade, proposed rules for milling- 
in-transit were dealt with, clause by clause, 
and adopted with a few alterations and the 
introduction of some new rules. A spirit of 
coéperation prevailed at the conference and 
it is expected that the ultimate result will 





be the adoption of milling-in-transit rules 
that will be generally acceptable. 
Volume 1, No. 1, .of “Straight Grains,” 


published by the Canadian Forest Products 
Publicity Association has been distributed. It 
is the intention of the association to publish 
“Straight Grains” once a month. The first 
issue is extensively illustrated with portraits 
of the prominent lumbermen and the advertis- 
ing and technical experts who are associated 
with the new association. The text includes 
a history of the movement reports of the 
various meetings that have taken place for 





retailers said things were picking up. 


the promotion of the idea, and a number of 
capital articles relating to the uses of wood 
and its outstanding value in comparison with 
competing materials. 

G. S. Richardson, who is well known in 
lumber circles, was nominated as a member 
of the Council of Tilbury, Ont. 

James E. Green, formerly of the Gordon & 
Green Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, has been 
appointed eastern manager of the H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver. 

R. S. Plant, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), Toronto, and president of the western 
Lumber Distributers’ Association, is being 
congratulated by his many friends on the 
arrival of a son. 

Claude Villiers, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., has been selected as the nominee 
of the Montreal Lumber Association, for 
election to the council of the Montreal Board 
of Trade. 

A forecast was made recently by William 
Finlayson, minister of lands and forests for 
Ontario, that owners of timber in the Prov- 
ince will be forced to secure permission from 
the provincial forester to cut any standing 
timber. Owners of timber, he said, even to 
the small farmer, are not prepared at present 
for such an act, which will be enforced in 
the not-distant future. Ontario, it is stated, 
is to be divided into three parts with a sep- 
arate system of reforestation for each. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 7.—Oregon is still in the grip of one 
of the heaviest snowstorms recorded for years, 
and logging and lumbering operations are 
badly crippled. There will be a strong cur- 
tailment in both log production and lumber 
manufacturing for an indefinite period. With 
business rather quiet, the effect on the market 
has not yet become noticeable. 

The logging operations of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at Ryderwood, back of Longview, 
were suspended last Monday for two days 
when the snow measured 30 inches deep at 
the logging works. The Ostrander Railway 
& Timber Co.’s camp and mill, operating in 
the same district, were shut down a couple 
of days earlier because of the weather. The 
Long-Bell mill at Longview is operating on 
short shifts for the time being. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. is 
planning to do considerable construction work 
in the Molalla district, but woods crews will 
be put to work about the middle of February. 

The Crandall Bros. planing mill of Lebanon, 
Ore., is shipping six carlots of walnut logs to 
a veneer plant in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 10.—Business in New York City. proper 
was inactive last week, though some suburban 
In fig- 
uring local conditions, one must consider that 
it was inventory week. Prices of lumber have 
sagged. Items in all lines are below prices 
quoted just before the first of the year. There 
is no outstanding weakness. Lumbermen be- 
lieve that the market will come back within 
a few weeks. 

Most firms have concluded their inventories. 
As one manager put it: “We figured up our 
losses.” The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN  cor- 
respondent tried to pass this off as a joke to 
other concerns, but he was greeted with long 
faces, until finally an official of a leading 
retail concern said: “The lumbermen didn’t 
make money last year. It was an off year. 
Too much competition.” And the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent took the idea of 
competition along to other offices. He found 
that all of them were imbued with the same 
idea. In a nutshell, the idea is this: The 
lumber trade in New York has come to a 
point where the main issue is competition. 
No other subject creates half as much inter- 
est. Ask any lumberman why prices are low, 
why lumber is not moving as it used to do, 
why retail yards are not stocking up, and 
the invariable answer is: ‘“‘Competition.” 

New York lumbermen feel that competition 
is more pronounced in New York than_ in 
any other section of the country. The New 
York City lumberman thus explains the Long 
Island merger. The fact that a number of 
leading yards in Nassau and Suffolk counties 
on Long Island merged has created a great 
deal of interest in New York City. Many of 
the city dealers say it was the only hope of 
the several concerns involved. They believe 
the Long Islanders, comprising leading deal- 
ers, have made a wise deal. They are watch- 
ing results with keen interest. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























BANKRUPT STOCK, GALVD., FIRE BUCKETS 


New, heavy, round bottom. Only 20 cents each. 
Lots of 25 or more. Send draft and shipping in- 
structions with order. ROBERTS SALES CoO., 1718 
Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





SELL YOUR SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Best and quickest way is to send us an advertise- 
ment listing what you want to sell. 
advertisement in the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 


Put your 





WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 

Of sawmills and manufacture, by large’ pine and 
hardwood manufacturer located in Louisiana. Only 
men thoroughly experienced who possess executive 
and mechanical ability, know how to handle men, 
how to organize his crews and how to keep quality 
and quantity up and costs down, will be considered. 
Give list of previous employers with names of 
officials worked under, as well as character ref- 
erences, also state salary expected and when could 
start to work. 


Address “H. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced sash and door man by Kansas City 
wholesale millwork concern. Prefer man under 
thirty and familiar with Kansas City territory for 
estimating and order desk. In reply give full par- 
ticulars including salary desired. 
Address “H. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
New Jersey plant requires the services of first rate 
man acquainted with N. Y. and N. J. Screen and 
Moulding line. Write giving past experience and 
salary. WINCHESTER & MUHLBERG, INC., 418 
Whiton st., Jersey City, N. J. 


WANTED—BY WISCONSIN 
Sash and door factory, an experienced foreman. 
State age, experience. references and all details 
first lettér. 
Address “H. 4." care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CABINET ROOM FOREMAN 
Who is capable of handling all kinds of cabinet 
work for general job shop. 

Address “H. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
Long cut ahead. Electric mill. Thorough experi- 

















ence on high speed machines required. 
Address “H 9,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
To represent well-known Manufacturer of Cali- 
fornia White Pine. Territory Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. Salary basis. 
Applications considered confidential. 
Address “E. 9,” care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Gulf Red Cypress, also Hardwoods and Pine 
— — and finish, GRESS MFG, CO., Jackson- 
ville, a. 
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